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K* OCRHERE, never rus 0 re 
1 which greater pretenſions were made 
CY I > to patriotiſm than in the preſent, 
20.50 * though perhaps there nevet was a pe- 
riod in which public ſpirĩt was ſo utter - 
ly diſregarded. Every man we meet has ſomething . 
to ſay about the ſufferings of his unfortunate - 
country, though at that very moment he is doing 
every thing in his power to prejudice this unfor- 
nate country himſelf. In the courſe of my - 
quaintance I have known a man exclaim fgainſt © 


CE. 
- 


— 


1 234 6. 
— » — p 
- - 


luxury, who could not make à dinner without = 
twelve or ſourteen diſhes; and have heard [a 


woman of ſaſhion oommiſerating the caſe of our 
diſtreſſed manufactures, with the very ſame. 
12 1 n 5 


* 


B ABLE R. No. 66. 
: _ Stedth/.char gave orders for the purchaſe of a 
Prench ſilk, a ſet of Dreſden diſhes, or an Indian 
_ cabinet. / Contradiction is the prevailing foible of 
the preſent age ; and in nothing are we more un- 
* than in our eternal pretenſions to 


n 5 LEY 
54 — — * 


- 
8 Tus 
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5 "Fas "moſt i . Nr 134 
1 have met with, is Ned Scamper. This extraor- 
dinary character has:Ntudied the celebrated fable 
of the bees with the cloſeſt attention, and puts 
down every viee or felly which he commits to the 
of his country. If he pets intoxicated, it is 
from a ſpirit of genuine patriotiſm. The national 
revenue is benefited in proportioned to the quan- 
tity. he conſumes: and if he breaks the head of 
an unfortunate waiter, that's another inftance of 
| public ſpirit. The money which he gives to make 
the affair up; circulates thtough the community, 
andi is à cauſe of ſatisfaQion to a thouſand families. 
: In ſhort, Ned has drank, wenched, fought, and 
| himſelf, through an exalted ſolicitude 
"For the general emolument, and is now cloſe pent 
A up in one of our priſons, out of a pure and diſin- 
1 Ane, for the welfare of ſociety. x. 

BW Vr notwithſtanding the little claim which 
dhe generality of this kingdom can really have to 
the character of patriotiſm, it "muſt nevertheleſs 
be acknowledged, that we have ſome people, who 

* in oppbſition to the torrent of faſhionable folly, 
| * conſume ſcatcely any thing but the produce of 
"dir dun Rene” ' CORN theſe ly PO out 
; but 


F i 
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but a very moderate figure in liſe; they ſeldom 
riſe beyond the level of oyſter women, common 
ſoldiers, hackney coachmen, or bricklayers* Jabowe _ 
ers: but what then, both their beer and their gin 

are manufactured within the weekly bills; and if 
their tobacco is not the immediate growth of Great 


Britain, it is at leaſt ſent us from ſome of the 


Britiſh plantations. Nay their very oaths are en- 
tirely of Engliſh materials no Pom my bon 
or let me dies, and ſuch like deſpicable exclamations 
of foreign contexture; but a ſolid 5 — h, 
like a humming tankard of Calvert's entire but, 
ſttrkes us at once with admiration, and gives an 
equal. proof both of their an 15515 and bred 
n $02 0 
_ Ir is remarkable, that een theſe mak are 
the beſt friends to the real-intereſt of their country, 
they nevertheleſs give themſelves no airs” of im- 


v2 portance, nor run into any inſolent ſelf. ſufficiencles 


about their attachment to the good of the kingdom. 


On the contrary, they leave every arrogance of - 


this nature to their ſuperiors who act upon prin- 


ciples diametrically oppoſite; from which we may 88 


naturally infer, that thoſe are always the trueſt 
patriots who make the leaſt demands upon our 
gratitude for praiſe; and who purſue the indeviable 


path of national welfare, without looking upon 


themſelves as entitled to any extraordinary merit 
from the ſteadineſs of their courſe; It is alſo 
worthy of ebfervation that the lower the ſituation 
* 5 Britiſh Plebeian, the more inflexibly rivetted _ 

+03 f we 
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we find him to the good of his country; the more 
we ſee him wedded to his gin and tobacco; while 
on the contrary, the higher we go among conſe- 
quence and coronets, the higher encouragement 
we ſhall find given to every thing of a foreign ma- 
nufacture, and the higher we ſhall find the noſtril 
3 turned up at — a of your old 
England. * 
Ir may polllbly be 8 on this n 
that notwithſtanding this great ſuperiority which 
4 give the loweſt ranks over the very firſt; yet if 
an enquiry was made into the principles of each, 
both might appear to bear a nearer ſimilitude at 
e than at preſent I ſeem inclinable.to allow. - 
It may poſſibly be urged, that if the pooreſt orders 
of the people were able to furniſh- themſelves: with 
the luxuries of life, they would run into juſt the 
ſame exceſſes for which they are continually railing 
-at their betters; and manifeſt as little regard-for 
the welfare of their country, as the moſt faſhiona- 
ble man of quality in the kingdom. Why in fact, 
* believe they would; but this proves working 
more, than that, with all our patriotic boaſting, 
zwe haye not a ſingle ſpark of public ſpirit. ex- | 
iſting amongſt us as a nation; and that with all 
| bt, 5 =— ridiculous parade of free - born Engliſhmen, we 
| are the verieſt ſlaves in the univerſe to the worſt of Sek 
— tyrapts = vice and. affeation. _. ; 
TAE only way to 1ecover. our! liherty fron. 
the oppreflive fangs of ſuch arbitrary rulers, is 


to * a proper uſe of our underſtand. 8 
e 


* 


— 
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We do not want either ſpirit or good-ſenſe ; 4 pet 
through ſome unaccountable impulſe, we act as | 
if utterly -deftitute of both. — We can ridicule 8 
our follies, and be aſhamed of our vices, yet never: . 


make the leaſt: effort to get the better of either; 


and there is ſcarcely a road to virtue but what we 


have the juſtice to admire, at the very inſtant W 


are giving the moſt unbounded looſe to licentioui- 


neſs and immorality. With regard, however, to 
actions of a: public kind,-- there is a patriotiſm of 
the moſt exalted nature, with which we Rave 


 hicherto appeared totally unacquainted, notwith- 


at à violation of our wife and our daughters, 


lor the intereſt of his country. By this mean we 
roconcile the whiteſt virtue ds 5 


ſtanding it ĩs of inſinitely greater importance than 
the encouragement of commerce or manufactureb. | 
This patriotiſm is the practice of moral rectitude, 


and the deſire of ſetting a good example to our 


neighbours. No- a- days, if à legiſlator deliver: 


a popular barangue in either houſe of parliament, . 


we ſet him down as the delitie humani generis; and 


upon the mere ſtrength of this ſingle qualification, 


induditabſe privilege to tramplie upon 
every law both of . reaſon and "morality. If he 


ae <4 


exerts himſelf in a ſtrenuous oppoſition to Go- - 
vernment, we are | regardleſs how matiy \worthy - 
tradeſmen he breaks by his diſhoneſty, and laugh - 


where the ruffian happens to profeſs à real regard 


vice; and imagine it poſſible, that a man can have _ 
the "higheſt veneration imaginable for our rights 


Pg 
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Euere when be i bun through the mot | 
ſacred of them all. SORTS M43. yi. 44 
+ LET eee A ee e 
never made d real patriot.” He that is inſenſible 
af hat ho owes to his Deity and to himſelf, can 
never de conſeious of what is due to his country. 
b- The foundation of all public excellence is in pri- 
vate virtue; and where we find that wanting, 
| _ _ though a combination of ſome peculiar circum- 
 Rances may engage a great perſonage to ſupport 
4 the intereſt of his country, we may reſt aſſured, 
that he is aQtuated by motives very different to the 
principles of patriotiſm z and that he önly makes 
uſe of the faſcinating ſound to cloak the purpoſes 
of diſappointed pride; and © ſecret ' reſentment. 
Where a man truly loves his country, he is tender 
_ of its minuteſt laws, and pays an equal regard ta 
ö W . eba 5 
n, e 


Fa 


a A be LXVIL,. — 2 Elz. x 
7 JOUGH I have were bi ee 
AK ' demned'the-prattice of toaſting as a cuſtam 
„ diametrically: oppoſite to every principle both of 
>  - reaſon And politeneſs, there is; however; one ſpe» 
dies of it which has yet eſcaped my animadyerſion, 
though perhaps none of the leaſt culpable: I in- 
| -_— an rn eee, | 
| diſcuſfion, 
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No. 6 Tus BEABLER 5 
diſcuſſion, and flatter: myſelf. that-it; will Jovi us 
way diſagreeable to my readers. 
Wu the faſhion of . 
inſtituted, is by no means à neceſſary object of 
enquiry ; but had it been judiciouſſy conſined to 
the limits of a tavern, and kept ſacred for the pura 
poſes of midnight riot, it would be-infinitely les 
entitled to our cenſure and contempt. The wild 
and giddy headed hour of extravagance might pro- 
bably palliate a caſual guſt of folly. and licentiouſs 
_ neſs 3 but when in open violation of all the dicta es 
of decency, it is carried into priuate families, 
the leaſt extenuation becomes utterly: impoſſible; - 


and indignation i is at à loſs Whether moſt to en- 


demn the u ee the "bene the N | 
ie, Vi ren 
r ies juſt. eee of a very celebrated 
author, that in proportion as every country is 
barbarous, it is addicted to inebriety Were he 
| people of England to be judged of by this ſtandardz 4 
it is much to be feared, that our national cha- 
racter would be none of the moſt amiable. Not- 
withſtanding few people can lay down better rules 
_ p>ehaviour than ourſelves, there are none-more _ 
unaccountably prepoſterous in their conduct: When 
we viſit at one anothers houſes, and propoſe to 
| paſs a few hours in an agreeable manner, how ab- 
ſurdly do we ſet out: inſtead of eee 4s 


enjoy what Mr. Pope finely calls 4.4%, 07 
v gh of rg nd the fr of | {> 
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ve chink every entertainment inſipid till reaſon id 
ally baniſhed. out of company; and imagine, 
- ſome monſtrous depravity of inclination, 
chat a ſocial emanation of ſoul is never to be ob- 
tained, but where politeneſs and propriety. are ap- 


ö parently ſacriſiced, and the roar of underbred ex- 
ceſs circulated. round the room at the expence 


both of ſenſe and morality. 


To the indelible 8 a 


is ſcarcely a vice or a folly of our neighbours, 


| but what we ſedulouſiy copy, at the very moment 


we affect to mention the people whoſe manners 


we thus ridiculouſly. imbibe; with the moſt inſupe- , 
| Table diſregard. Their good qualities are in fat 


_ the only things which we ſcorn to adopt, as 


if it 
was a derogation either from our ſpirit or our un- 
derſtanding to owe a ſingle inſtance of prudence 


or virtue to the ſorce of example. France in par- 
ticular has kindly ſupplied us with an abundance 
ollection, 


of follies; but there is hoe; to my 75 
any one eireumſtance wherein the has given the 
ſmalleſt improvement to our: underſtandings: not 


5 that France is deſtitute in ſenſe, or deßcient in 5 
virtue: it is we who, want the wiſdom oſ imitating 
her where ſhe is really praiſe · worthy; and are 


infatuated to the lamentable degree of neglecting 


thoſe actions which we ought to purſue with our 
Sigheſt admiration, to follow thoſe which ought 


5 ee and con- 
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Ix the preſent caſe, I mean their conind * 
 teftalnmorns;- the French are particularly ſenſible 
and well-bred; they are all vivacity without run- 
nipg into the leaſt indelicacy; and can keep up 
the neceſſary life of a ſocial meeting, without bor- 
rowing the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance from immorality. 
In the moſt elevated flow of ſpirits they never think 
of ſending the women out of company, merely to 
give an unbounded looſe to ribaldry and licentiouf- 
neſs. On the contrary, they eſtimate the pleaſurs - 
of the entertainment by the number of the ladies; 
and look upon an evening to be molt wretchedly 
trifled away, where a party of men make an ap- 
pointment for 'a tavern, Thus their politeneſs | 
prevents them from deviating either into folly of 
vice; and in the moſt intimate intercourſe of fami- 
lies, nothing ſcarcely ever paſſes but a round of 
ſenſible freedom and unconſtrained civility, r. 
Wir us, however; the caſe is widely diffe- 7 
rent; if half a dozen friends meet at the houſe 
of a valuable acquaintance, inſtead of treating his 
Wife, his ſiſter, or his daughter, wich a proper de- 
gree of reſpect; we all manifeſt an abſolute diſ- 
inclination for their company. The inſtant te 
cloth is taken away we expect they ſhall retire, 
and look upon it as a piece of ill- breeding, if they 
accidentally ſtay a moment longer than ordinary. "2M 
And for what are we ſo impatient to be Met 4 
orfelves? Why, for the mighty fatisfaQion 1 
drinking an obſcene toaſt, and the pleaſure of u- 
Aerimfnately filing a bumper to woman of b6- 
1 1 N 1 


— 
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nour and a firumpet; the friend of our boſom, 
and a fellow whom we conſider TO * 
amen in;vhy.xoiverſe.. a 
In a country where the women are ſo monde 
rally remarkable for good-ſenſe and delicate viva- 
city; where they alſo enjoy in other reſpects an 
- ample ſhare of liberty, and in a manner regulate 
tze laws of propriety, it is not a little ſurprifing 
that in the moments of convivial feſtivity we 
mould treat them with ſo palpable. a contempt, 
The hour in which we ftrive to be moſt happy, 
done would naturally imagine ſhould be the time 
in which we ought moſt earneſtly to ſollicit the 
flavour of their company: but no; it is impoſſible 
to make an Engliſhman happy without allowing 
him to run into the groſſeſt illiberalities. The 
converſation of an amiable woman he thinks by 
no means equal to the roar of a diſſolute com- 
panion; and it is abſolutely neceſſary to make him 
ghtiouf drunk, as the faſhionable phraſe is, before 
he can reach the i ansehe of. a vivant 
felicity Jo... 3 i 
. learn excuſe which all our choice 
Fe) ſpirits give for this .extr: y attachment. to 
toaſting is, that without à toaſt, there would be 
no poſſibility of finding a ſufficient, fund of con- 
verſation for the compænñ. Why then are the 
. ladies excluded, who could add fo agreeably to 
the converſation? „ O, becauſe their preſence 
would be an invincible reſtraint; we could not ſay 
what we pleaſes mrs the toaſt hon n 


5 * - «. *. 1 ; 7 is 


wo 
1 * 
. — — _— 93 
* > 
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is, in plain Engliſt, we eduld not indulge cups 
felves in a thauſand ſea: 
would diſgrace the loweſt plebeian of the ooo · 


lous exceſſes, which _ - 


nity : we could neither deſtroy. aur conſtitivion”  * 


nor our principles ; ; neither give a looſe to obſae- 
nity, intemperance, and exeeration; ridieuſe the 
laws of our country, nor fly out againſt the or- 

dinances of our God. Alas, civilized as we think 
ourſelves, is it an. impaſbility for a nation of 
ſavages to be more barbarous or abſurd? The ge- 
neral conſequence of our convivial meetings is the 
ſevereſt reflexion which they can undergo, for with 


all our boaſted underſtanding, is it not rather an . 


uncommon circumſtance for the moſt intimate ac» . 
quaintance to break up without ſome broil highly 
prejudicial to their friendſh ip, -n not even; Aan | 


gerous to their lives? I 
Po remedy ſo great and fo uniderfal/ an, il | 


wo reſcue our national character from the imputay 


- tion of barbariſm ; - and to eſtabliſh; ſume little | ; 2, 


claim to the reputation of a civilized people, tier 
are but two ways left; theſe however are both 


ſhort and effectual ones: to aboliſh toaſting in al 


taverns; and at all private houſes, never to mae 


the ladies withdraw from company. By this 
means, in the firſt place, there will be ho emulas _ 
tion among giddy-headed young fellows to ſwallow 
another bumper; nor any obligation for a ma 
with a weak conſtitution to drink as hard 28 3 


ſeaſoned Fox-hunter: and in the ſecond'inftance, © 


6 private mies by being conducted 
5 8 3 SOOT 
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Agreeable to the pri principles of politeneſs, e 
fwerve from the ſentiments either of reaſon or 

virtue, but be, as they always Wen 1 

. — n and 1 _— W OB. 
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” OUGH fore 3 are * ee <A ” 
N 4 myſelf to cavil at the reputation of a great 
Writer, yet it is with no little pain that I have 
often ſeen the public ſo much raviſhed with the 
le; of a name, as to ſtamp the very errors of 
gan author with the ſeal of admiration, and to think. 
it impoffible, becauſe he wag excellent on ſome 
: 2 N but ute muſt be er 
TT. 1 JAM led aba into a l of this na- 
- ture from a converſation which I had laſt in a 5 
Jak company, about the celebrated fable of Sigiſ- 
monda and Guiſcard, as tranſlated from Boccace, 
dy Mr. Dryden. This performance every body 
Wt with an air of rapture; it was exquilitely 
| tender. in the ſentiment; aſtoniſhingly nervous in 
the argument; and for verification, was ſuperior 
to any thing in the Engliſh language. For my 
on part, Mr. Babler, I could by no means ſee 
ir: _ the 1 merit of this n. 
. 


ks 


Me. 6% TA BDA LDR ug 
Reds ———— I am ſure it is ta the laſt des 


gree dangerous; as to the conduct, it is both 
againſt reaſon and nature , and as to the Te... 
merit, though there is here and there an emanition 
ol genius, yet where there is one tollerable line 
there are fifty infinitely too flat and inſipid to be 
e 4290 «hb la nm 4 
paper. 92. T5 +4 
; on, Lan er fands-wer ill e 6 _ 
reckon without my hoſt, I ſhall take the liberty 
of recapitulating the principal circumſtances of the 3 
| tory; theſe therefore are as follow: Tancred king ©  } 
Salerno, had a moſt beautiful woman for a ENG | 
whom he married to a neighbouring monarch; but 
that prince dying, Sigiſmonda, which was the mille: 
of the lady, returned to her father's court, and w- as 
received with a degree of uncommon rapture by 
her father, who had as: loved: her Wn an in- 4 \ 
credible affeQion. Fl 
___ UnHAPPILY, bw, Sigiſmonds: eg 8? 
moſt amorous ee p t Wo poet en tells 
us, | F ge e gs Fs 4+ . 111 * 
| «« Youth, kealth, and te, and wy amoroas 
, Waind,” © : 
% To ſecond nuptials had her ni inclin'd, 4d 
„ And former j joys had left a ſecret ing behind.“ 


25 Had Ta deſign to criticiſe ſeverely on the laſt line, 
1 ſhould naturally conclude chat ber deceaſed | 
huſband had. bequeathed her ſome marks of his _- "—_— 
en Wat, required a an immediate application to I 


AN «?z * 
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the ſurgeon: but little. errors are below a ſerious 
abſetvation. The fling here mentioned, 1 ſuppoſe, 
means nothing more than an encreaſed deſire for 
a bed- fellow; and therefore I ſhall wave a com- 


| ment upon the expreſſion, enen 
; with my narrative. . 


Tus warmth of ele conftintions 
| however, would not permit her to do without a 
lover; in order therefore to gratify her wiſhes, 


and yet offer no violence to the laws of virtue, 


the caſt her eyes round her father's court, and 
made choice of Guiſcard, who had formerly been 


.@ page in the palace, and was not a little cele- 
brated both for his mental and perſonal accom» 
pliſhments; having determined in relation to the 
man, her next care was to make an appointment 


Vith him, which ſhe effected in a very artful man- 
ner, and went to the place of rendezvous herſelf, 
attended by a Prien what papers might be * 


8 out of hand. TT 
_ » /$1618MONDA having now obtained wn great 


wiſh, a huſband, contrived by every means in her 
er, to keep the matter ſtill a ſecret from ber 
ther : but unluckily one day as ſhe was. giving a 
to the warmeſt tranſports. with her beloved 
viſcard, the old king accidentally: became a wit- | 
neſs of their intercourſe, and belieying very na- 
turally that his daughter was a ſtrumpet, deter- 
mined, and in my opinion not unjuſtly, to take an 
ample revenge on the man who had, as he con- 


4 ceived, i FRE violated the honour of his 


Ban ; 
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family; with: this view he retired for that time 
unpereriyed, and ordered a couple af ſturdy fellows 
to way- lay Guiſeard and take him into cuſtadyy 
the next time he paid a ſecret: viſit to the princeſs 
Fhis order was executedi accordingly; and Sigiſt 
monda was ſtretched upon the lover's hell a whole 
night, impatiently waiting for the appearance of | 
her huſband, and burning at once with all the ve- 
hemence of the moſt ardent expectation, and all 
the fury of the moſt inordinate 1 

NexrT morning when ſhe appeared 1 ber 
father, the good old king, to preſerve the dignity 
of both their characters, treated her with his ac- 
cuſtomed tenderneſs, till all their attendants re- 


tired; he then, in the moſt affecting terms, de- 


claimed upon her guilt, mentioned his own ex- 
ceſſive fondneſs for her, and begged ſhe would ſay 


ſomething in extenuation of her crime, ſince it 


was impoſſible to varniſh it over with any feaſible 
excuſe. He concluded, however, with the ſtrongeſt 


menaces againſt Guiſcard,. ſtill imagining that 


| be was nothing wary eee of hie 


* e 
HrrnRRTO Tancied's d as nothing 


bout what might be reaſonably expected both from 


, 
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as — 


a monarch and a man. But the delicate Sigifj- 


monda, to eſtabliſn the character of aiheroine, 
vas to act in 


immediate oppoſition to the ſentl- 
ments of nature. Inſtead therefore of falling at 


ther father's feet, and endeavouring to excite bis : 


We i 
front 


— * 


16 Tur BAB LER. No. 68. 
front of a Govent· Garden ſtrumpet; called him 
a tyrant repeatedly; and told him, that ſhe bad 


1 | married Guiſcard from an impbſſibility to live with 
dcaut an intereourſe of ſex with ſome body, ſince 


3 he (Tancred) took ſo little 'pains to get her ano- : 
1 ther huſband. That I may not ſeem to exaggerate 
I hall here give wt apy wh ery 1 

Shy en, her reply. 3 1 
= "46 As 1 have lord. * yet [ love tlie more, x 
„ Than ever father lov'd a child before; pitt | 
„ So that indulgence draws me to forgive; OS: 


„Ne that gives thee life would have thee live, | 
But as a pablſe parent of che late,” 
My juſtice, and thy en eee 


„ Fain wonld Ichooſe a middle coutle to ſteer: 
* + 5*;Natwft's too kind, and juſtice too ſevere: 
| Speak for us both, and to the balance bring 


- < On either fide the father and the king. 


5 a 8 „ Heav'n knows my heart is bent to favour thee; q f 
hee « Make it. but ſcanty ee and leave the reſt to 
| 4 t1- LY me. 99 5 «34 IA 2 
eie ſtopping with a bigh, 155 pobr-d 1 oy i 
Of tears, to make the laſt expriſion be paw - 
q Ar 8 7 


- "From: this bekavicus of ee and from 
| he prodigious fondneſs: which he had always ma- 
nifeſted for her, Sigiſmonda, had the ſtrongeſt 
reaſon in the world to expect à pardom from her 
father ; but no - ſhe was to treat the venerable 
Prince with the utmoſt. indignity; to ſet an en- 
TH Ample of ignorant diſobedience, to all poſterity; 
* vnd to ſacrince che Ne of a * 
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nately loved, merely becauſe the poet wanted — W_ 
make her an detoige. — NM teneatis amici. . 
" Here begins her anſwer, 1 
© «© Tancred, I neither am diſpoſed t to o e ie - 
. © « Requeſt for life, nor offer d life to take 5 _- 7 
' + Much leſs deny the deed, but leaf of all ri - >... 


18 


7 5 


% Benbath pretended juſtice weakly fall, = ——__ 
My words to ſacred truth ſhall Weesen e? 
My deeds ſhall ſhew the greatneſs of my mind. a7". - 
That IL have lov'd I own; agree ect 
I call to witneſs all the pow'rs-aboye:  - 14 2 
Vet more I own; to Guiſcard's love . give Lcatat "i 

«© The ſmall remaining time I have to livez © i 1 

„ And if beyond this life deſire can be, e 3 

. * Nox fate itſelf ſhall ſet my paſſion fre. 


This firſt avow'd ; nor folly warp'd my my 
Nor the frail texture of the female kind 
* 'Betray'd my virtue; for too well F knew. - 

„% What honour was, and honour had his due. 2 
% Before the holy prieſt my vows were ty d. F 

5 So came I not a ſtrumpet, but a bride: 3 . 
1 This for my fame and for the public voice: | 

Vet more; his merits juſtified my choice; 

% Which had they not, the firſt electipn 3 35 

That bond diſſolw d, the next is freely mile : 

— Or grant Lerr'd,- 1 yet 1; muſt deny) A | 
„Had parents pow'r even ſecond yows to ig . 

1 1 N by little care to mend my widow'd. nights, | 
« Has forc'd me to recourſe of marriage rittsy 
_ * To fill an empty fide, and follow eue, Fe 
„„ 

% What ave I done in this deſerving blame? 


<4 State-laws may alter, nature's are the ame; 
S Et Theſe 


* 


* 
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FTheſe are uſurp'd on helpleſs women kind, | 
« Made without our E __ "NG pow'r 


{da 8 barangue you. know, Mr. Bab- 


ler, is a very long one, and in. ſeveral paſſages 


contains ſentiments infinitely too groſs for the ear 


of a delicate reader. The public, however, from 


theſe curſory obſervations, will immediately. fee, | 
that the conduct of Tancted, if not totally excu- 


fable, has at leaſt not à little to be ſaid in it's de- 


fence; and they will alſo ſee, that bighly as Sigiſ- 


monda has been admired for her ſpirit and her vir- 


tue by x number of writers, that admiration bas 


deen much more the effect of their complaiſunce | 
| _ the reſult of her deſervings. _ 21 


ö Lam, Sir, de. 
. 5:3 „ 5 92 e oa 
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7 ALKING\ lately a a e 
i to the northward of this metropolis, I was 


5 2 little entertained with an inſcription upon 


the tombſtone of an honeſt Cooper, which by way 
of arrogating his conſequence, mentioned, that 


had he lived but two years os hs * . 
0 eee nnn. eee 3 


— 
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Ix is an abſurd opinion which a- great many 2 
people entertain, that pride and ſelf-ſufficiency 
ate entirely | confined. to the ſuperior orders of mans 
kind, fince the minuteſt examination into haman 
. nature would ſuficiently conyvinge us, that the 
verieſt - plebeian in creation has his ſpecies of va: 
nity, and is poſſeſſed, of ſame particular advantage, 
which in his own Wenne him a pre- emineg ese 
over all the world; à ribband or a ſtgr we gene 
rally imagine to be no inconſiderable ſources g 
ſelf· ſufficience; yet IL have ſeen, a. farmer's, ſervant 
In his Sunday's cotton waiſtcoat, aſſume more airs, - 
and ftrut about a village with a lock of greater 
conſequence than ever I ſaw, among a erpud. f 
che firſt nobility-in the drawing - .it 1; {1 1; | 
\Howsvzz, we. may lock upon pride. te be tha 
 offipring, of. conditions, a very; nel} ſhare) af rep 
collection will conyince us, that the latent prin- 
ciples of it are equally implanted in the boſome of 
highand low by the unreſpecting hand of nature; 


une farther, vie may find that this; yery, pride is 
given us. by; the particular goadneſs of ; providence 
to reconcile us to out various ſituations, and ta 
raiſe the chearful ſun of ſerenity upon that lot, 
which we might otherwiſe, be tempted to, look _ 
upon with, a conftant., mortification and regret. 
Thus far ſelf-cuſicience may be looked A5, get 
© only as uſeful, but as fortunate: the moment, he | 
vertheleſs, in which it leads. us to forget; what - 
due to the merits of others, that moment it de- 

| 22 
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A W n the original end of its institution, be- 


comes criminal as well as ridiculous, and equally 
expoſes us to the univerſal averſion and the unt. 


5 verfal contempt. Lin Ihe 114 JL n TIT 1 
Tus r eh the behaviour of man- . 


kind, the lefs difference we ſhall find made by the 


| 2 circumſtance of rank. The vices of the moſt op- | 


Polite orders, like their follies, are pretty nearly 
related, and ſpring pretty much from the fame” 
motives; if we may form the leaſt opinion by 


0 Geir abe r lebe dan of falhion ſquanders away 
5 3 at Newmarket; the Journeyman artizan 


equally” ready to part with his all at an humble 
Same of Dutch pins, or the throwing of a piece 


at the ſhuffle-board : if his grace finds the ſummit 


ol human felicity in'a Jon vivant cirdle' at Almacks 


i 9 the Cocoa Tree, the porter is equally happy oyer 


N 


2 tankärd of Gabel Baur But af the Horſe-ſhoe 
ad Magpye; and looks upon himſelf to be every 
hit as much entitled to a right of damning the 
- waiter, and diſturbing the compatiy, as the firſt lord 
m the'univerſe; nay, in his ambüfb, he 18 to the 
full as \profligate, and will plek uß is occaſſonal 
uu de jene, with the ſame happy inattention to the 


conſtitution of bis wife and the welfare of his 


family. Condition in fact is the child of fortune, ; 
and rings though it may poliſn the courſe of na 


tdi, ein weper totally alter it; ſo that to W 1 ; 
iche vu Rbustiöns of te urs not aktüated * 


e inclination in the indin, i le apa our 
$729 +87. EIT Lies | 
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ſelves totally unacquaiated both with the ſenti- 
ments of the world, pe ane common 
underſtanding- 

To make a proper. Iden e ue the . | 
reflexions, e muſt conſider; that in diſpoſing of 
| the various lots in human affairs, the benignity 

of providence intended an equal portion of felicity 
for all: he wiſely deſigned that if the poor man 
had nothing more than a cottage, his wiſhes ſhould . 
be contrafted 3 
and meant to. vlefs him, Seen eee 4 
of content over an humble meal of vegetables, as 
1 if all the luxuries of the univerſe were collected 
| for his entertainment, and ſerved up in the moſt + 
captivating: rounds of an, exquiſite variety and a 
ſtriking magnificence. It is generally the fault of 2 
man himſelf, if ever be is wretehed. True happineſss, ® 
as I have already ſaid, exiſts only in the mind; how- * 
| ever abſurdly we may ſuppoſe it to the reſult from 
an affluence of circumſtances, or an elevation f 
dignity; he therefore that complains of being 
miſerable, dges nothing more in fact, than up- 
braid himſelf with inconſiſteney; his wretched» 
neſs, if he ſeriouſſy enters into a diſcuſſion, of the 
matter, will be found to proceed from ihe want ß 
ſomething which he can do very well without; 
and every foundation of complaint will appear tio 
de the conſequence of 'his\own- folly, notwith · | 9 
ſtanding the impious ſuppoſition that it N 4 
ariſes from the Wy of en 1 a [. 


+. 
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Or all the” phit6fdpters'T"ever met; 1 dent 


remember to have known en ab a fellow 
as poor Dick Wilkins, Dick by never indulging 
100 fanguine an expectation, wus fure'to thebunter = 
but fem diſappointments; here he wyunted real 
foundations for afrmative happineſs, if T may beg 
the word, be would build himſelf a kind of ne- 


AO gate felicity, and out of misfortunes, which 6ther 


people looked upon as irreparable, fürniſh Himſelf 
With continua! dubjects of conſplatibn. Thus: 
ben his houſe was burnt to the ground, inſtend, 


bf lamenting over the loſs,” he rejoiced that .he 


| himſelf had not periſhed in the flames; ; "and once, 
wwhen the ſmall pox had ſnatched away a fine little 
girl of whom he Was exceſſively fond, Dick re- 
turned thanks to ptovidence, that the diſtemper 
| had communicated to no other perſon in his family; 
by this means he got the better of calamity, and 
ſtarted from the furnace of affliction with an ad- 

© ditional degree of excellence in pt tion as he 
was tried. Is it neceſſary to enforee is example 


77 Wich che reader of underſtanding? By no manner 


of meant. Heroes und philoſophers have been 
frequentiy Propoſec us objects of univerſal admira- 
tion, their lives, er, ate” infinitely inferior, 


in point of moral inſttuction, to honeſt Dick 


Wilkins ; they may dazzle, but be delights; and 
though we dwell with à kind of awe upon the ex- 
Altedl tinſel of a eclebrated name, yet reaſon always 
+ ga a preference” to thoſe r who. have 
moſt 


1 
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moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed TRI both 1 : 


chriftians and as men. 
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Toben i univerſally allen; Kar 
ar 


e every day arriving to a greater degree of 
knowledge in our theatrical entertainments, yet a 
number of ſenſible critics are continually inſMting 
that there is a viſible decay in our dramatical pro- 
ductions; not only our performers, but our writers 
are mentioned in a light of the moſt contemptuous 
compariſon with their predeceſſors of the laſt half 
century; and it is conſidered by the generality of 
people, as an inſtance either of the groſſeſt igno- 
rance, or the ſtrongeſt preſumption, to a r 11 of 
thing like an equal degree of abilities. | 
Ts gentlemen. who eriticiſe in this accurate 
manner, ſeem, however, to pay but little attention 


be the original inſtitution of the- ſtage; they itim-  - 
gine it was entirely calculated for amuſement, _ 


without having the leaſt view to the great buſineſs 


of inſtruction, and ſo it could produce à ridiculous 


laugh, no matter what became either of our morals 


or our underſtandings. This whimſical mode of 
thinking, it is eaſy to diſcover, has taken it's riſe 


from the comedies of Wycherly, Congreve, and 
Vanburg, who always with a culpable degree of - 
levity, were endeavouring to ſay brilliant things 


: — 
= 
5 
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qo 
” 
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dhat a "9 faſh of wit was a ſufficient excuſe for 
-_- danke indecencies, or the moſt palpable at- 


tack upon the religion of their country. 
Tur our dramatic writers, before the laſt 
| balf century. - might poſſeſs a greater mare of wit 
than their ſucceſſors T ſhall by no means deny; ; 
but then it does not follow that this ſuperiority i in 
wit, ſhould entitle. them to a ſuperiority of repu- 
tation. Wit, in fact, is but a ſecondary requiſite 
to a dramatic poet; judgment is the firſt qualifi- 
| cation;: and he that wiſely attends to the cultivation 
of the mind, i is by much a preferable writer to him, 
who, ſacrifices. every thing to an agreeable flip- 
pancy of expreſſion, and aims at nothing more than 
to excite the riſibility of his auditors. For theſe 
- xeaſons, though I admire Wycherly, Congreve, 
and Vanburg, as men of wit, yet as dramatic au- 
thors, I hold them in no extraordinary. eſtimation: 
on the contrary, I look upon them with the greateſt 
contempt, ſor perve the orig inal 12 of the 
ſtage, and proſtituting ſuch abilitles. they poſj- 
ſeſſed in the infamous purpoſes of en 
| and immorality. th; 
IT am, well aware W. 1 this ee it ill 
be remarked, that the literary levity of theſe ce- 
lebrated writers was the vice of their age, and that 
in conformity to the general opinion, they were 


Ander a neceſſity of writing to the depravities of 


| the people, — © If, ſay a number of our ſagacious 


| x 3 # critics, the authors under conſideration, repreſented 
2 * nature in a deſolute kek they repreſented 


* 
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human nature as they found it. — Their villains 
and their trumpets were characters very frequently --, 
met with, and they only caught the manners s Þ 
they roſe to reflect them with an additional energy © 
on the public.” This argument is evidently falla- 
cious; and can ſcarce deſerve a ſerious examina- 3 
tion: to repreſent human nature as they found it, 
would have giving no room for exception; buxk 
their great error was in repreſenting thoſe parts of ß 
it, in an amiable light, Which were entitled to 
univerſal abhorrence and contempt. Their villains 
and their ſtrumpets were ſet up as objects of general 
admiration; and vice fought under the maſk of 
an agreeable vivacity, with a ſucceſs. that ſhould _ 
make every feeling mind tremble, leſt ſo dangerous 
a weapon as wit, ſhould at any future period be 
unhappily lodged in ſuch deſperate Wee” 75: 5 55 
I'T has often filled me with aſtoniſhment 9 
near men of good ſenſe frequently arguing in de- 
fence of Wycherly, Congreve, and Vanburg, b 
ſaying that their wit ſhould be an excuſe for their 
licentiouſneſs; and pleading that it was even worth 
our while to have vicious compoſitions, provided _ 
the vice was but decorated with ſoch forcible at- 
trations as theſe writers have given it. People 
who talk in this manner may indeed look down 
upon the corrector productions of later days, with 
an air of inſuperable diſguſt. They may equally 
laugh at nature and inſtruction, and affect to ri- 
dicule every argument to which they find them: 
ſelves unable ta reply: but the n en quite, 
r. II. „ will 


n n En 8 


Win cenfider wit when employed in the deſtruction 


af victua, as the maſt infamous of all proſtitutions. 
hülle a man af genius, who argues aint 


opinion, an invincible objection to their works; 
aud the mor we are faſcinated with the brilliancy 
af their productions, the more we ſee a neceſſity 
for wiſhing thoſe productions had periſhed. at their 
$:& appearance under the hands of tha: 8 
Tus writers of thn arches, 4204. 8 
deſpiſed by the bigots of a drawatical bereſy, have, 


i ve may judge by their. performances, an in- 
flnitely ſtronger claim to our admiration, than any 


of their celebrated predeceſſors, who actuated by 
n illiberal thirſt of fame, were led to ſeek it 
tom the depravities of mankind. They fondly 
tocollect that the ſole end of the ſtage is to blend 


 amoſement with inſtruction; and therefore never 


neglect the heart, through a view of bawding to 


tte imagination; — hence, inſtead of finding them 
cternally on the ſent for ſnip - ſnap and repartee, 


we ſee them ſtudious in the diſcovery of manly 


niente and laudable;reflexionsy and obſerve 6 


general endeavour, while they labour for ouß ap- 
probation as writers, to obtain our good opinion 
48 men. This good opinion they will be always 


RR _ of . a5 * as they W 


the ex iſtencs of the Deity,; and becomes obnoxious 

d ſagiety;in proportion as he is Curſed with abili - 

ties; inſtead therefore, of being found a juſtifica- 
tian af the writers in diſpute, it becomes, in my 
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| exalted principles which have hitherto influences | 
their conduct; and it is with the greateſt Tatis- - 


fiction I ſee their pieces frequently repreſented 


-to crouded audienccs, while the productions ofa 


Wycherly, a" Congreve, | and a Vanburg are 
ſuffered to SI | in the 2 merited . 


12 NOW g more e than for a 2 
man of \narrow cireumſtandes to poſſeſs an 
agreeable volce, or to be maſter of any other re- 
| quiſite which expoſes him to a continual we 
bf company, and renders him patticularly enter=. - 
taining to his acquaintance, In ſuch a caſe, the 
general applauſe, with which he meets, gives him 
an eternal diſguſt to induſtry; and fills him with 
no ambition but that of being called upon for ano- 


ther ſong, or requeſted to relate the laſt frolic 
within the purlieus of the garden. KY | 
I was yeſterday taking a ſolitary walk in the 
Park, when I accidently ſaw a figure ſeated on 
one of the benches, with the lines of whoſe face 
T found myſelf ſomewbat familiar, and in the 
cCourſe of half a turn recollected that it was a young 


fellow who had formerly been clerk to my friend os 


| Mr. Demur, a counſellor in Lincoln's-inn, and - oo 


' was turned away by his maſter, for a total neglect 

of buſmeſs. T bad been often at Mr. Demnt s, 

2 and ad FE heard him ſpeak of this N 
Ce : 


— 


& out for ſome body elſe to ſupply his place,” 
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man with a particular eſteem : to me he frequently 
recommended him on the ſcore of uncommon ho-: 


neſty, and extraordinary abilities; nevertheleſs, 
he at the ſame time obſerved, that he never would 


be worth a groat. The blockhead, he uſed to 


« ſay, ſings an excellent ſong, and has a fund of 
et humour that renders him infinitely entertaining; 
* on this account he has ſuch a number of en- 


0 gagements upon his hands, that I cannot keep 


C him a moment at the deſæ; and though I love 
<« him almoſt as well as my own ſon, chin 


Wu I came down the walk, the young fellow, & 
bowed to me, and as his appearance was uncom- 


monly ſhabby, I had either the curioſity, | or 4 


good nature to go over to him, and enquire what 


brought him into ſuch a miſerable plight x. with of | 


the frankneſs that always accompanies a. good 
heart; he told me it was his own folly; and 
added, that thoſe who wantonly ſported with their 
- own felicity, "ought never to be pitied in the day, 
of diſtreſs. The manner in which theſe laſt words 


were delivered, ſtruk me very ſenſibly; I therefore; 


fat down with him on the bench, and requeſted if, 
he could with propriety, that he would favour me; 


with his ſtory, aſſuring him, I always, had a tear, 


| x __ 4 


at the ſervice of the unfortunate, and probably he 
might experience that I had ſomething, elſe, En- 
couraged by this information, he gaye a how of, 
aſſent, and proceeded WA. the e _—_ 
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"TW unneceſſary, Sir, to tell you A thing ” 
5 our my education, or family; ſuffice it that 
though the former was not deſpicable, nor the 
latter ungenteel, yet I had nothing to depend upon 
but my profeſſion; this indeed afforded me a tol- 
lerable probability of paſſing decently through life, 


had not an unhappy propenſity to company fatally 
"intervened, and rendered that application. to bu- 


ſineſs intollerable, which prudence pointed 5 as 
che only means of my ſupport. To 

Tuts propenſity to company was FN to 8 
n conſiderable degree, from ſome trifling talents 


which I poſſeſſed to amuſe, ſuch as a paſſable ſong, 


and a mode of telling a ſtory with tollerable ſue- 
ceſs. Theſe qualifications procured me ſo much 
regard among my friends that there never was a 
merry meeting appointed but Will Hargrave re- 


ceived an invitation; they were ſure he would 


favour them with a joyous catch ; ; and often, theſa 
applications were made with a ſolicitude which '2 
tickled my vanity ſo highly, that I have ſuffered 
myſelf to be engaged a whole month without in- 


termiſſſon, and kept as regular a lift of my various 


taverns, as if I had been allowed a very hand- 


ſome ſalary for my attendance. A cuſtom of this 


_- 
- 


nature could nat be ſupported without a great _ 


deal of expence; a crown or half a guinea every 
' night was rather too much for a man, who with 


 falury and perquiſites, ſcarcely made eighty pounds | | 


fry a year; the apathy <f of which was, that I ran 
| ö 


<= 


K 
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135 inte debt with every body that would truſt me, 
and forfeited my reputation through an utter in- 

| ability of diſcharging their demands: beſides this, 

| - as I was always one of the laſt people who quitted 

company, I was generally intoxicated before I ro- 

tired, and deſtroyed my conſtitution as much a8 1 

tuned my circumſtances. A man who conſtantly 

went to bed in ſuch a condition at four or five 
o'clock in the morning was but ill qualified. for | 
the neceſſary buſineſs of the day. 75 — putting 
up with a thouſand irregularities, your friend Mr. 

Demur, at laſt diſmiſſed me, and my character be- 
ing pretty well known to all the — i of the 

"profeſſion, not a ſoul of them would receive me 
into his employ. In this fituation 2 vintner, 

_ * whoſe houſe I had often filled with company, at- 

reſled me for. a debt of fourteen pounds, threw me 
into jait, and Rept me there till I was; ſet at liberty 

| -by an act of grace at the end of four years. The 

: hardſhips underwent during the time. of myjcon- 
| _ finement were unſpeakable; for days together I 
have ſubſiſted on nothing but the common allowance 
of the priſon, and have thought myſelf happy if 
I could get a bandful of ſtraw to fleep on at night ; 

2 Hirt was luxury with which I was utterly 
unacquainted for eighteen months; and during 
che laſt year, my intire wardrobe conſiſted of an 

- old plaid night-gown ; a pair of decayed, Moroeco 
"flippers of different colours, a worſted night-cap, 
and a black ſtock. I almoſt- forgot the uſe of 


8 - breeches and and could I dare to ſay have 
5 | * . 


A 
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paſſed a winter in Greenland wichout” amy upp. 


place. Fortunately, a week or two before my re- | 
| teaſe an Iriſh author who: was juſt put in fur libel- 
ling the government, happened to hear of mez-and 


henſion from the coldneſs' of the ſeaſdiw or the | 


gave me an invitation to his om; 1 bad leg 


learned to diſregard the delicacies of rut and 
therefore attended him without delay; he was 
ſenſible and generous in every reſpect, unleſd his 
compaffion to me ſhould be reckoned ar impefch- 
ment, either ef his underſtanding or his tnunift- 
cence, for before-1 took my leave, ke made me u 
preſent of two vety handfbme ſuits of elesthes, 
and half a dozen tified ſhitts, together wich every 
order neceſſaty, ſuch as hat and wig; ſhots and 
ſtockings, fo that when I equipped my ſelſ, T might 
have: eaſily made my eſenpe at the gate, ab it was 
fearcely poſidle to know me in Tight a happy al- 


rofity did not ſtop here; for, the morning after I 
wus diſcharged, he ſent me f ve guineds, and witls- 
ing me every happineſs Þ could wiſh myſelf, 38. 
viſed me to matte a good uſe of what infirudtion 
Thad received in the ſehoot of adverfity. I if 


terarion of cirtutiſtariees, My beniafattor's gens. 


| Fehed to have thanked Hint the next day 3 but uu. 
Happily that evening he bat a difetehce with u 


brother priſoner, about ſome intonſiderable ſubjedt 
of a political nature, in which he receives the lyse; 
this being an affront, which an Trihman | ever 
| pardons, he inſiſted upon inftant fatisſactiom: both 
Fate im "Ns and 00 4 
. - 
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| n happening to ſtumble juſt as his 
© _ antagoniſt was making a lunge, be received a 
5 thruſt through the body, and expired on the ſpot; 
the other gentleman was tried, but as it was 

proved the challenge was given by the deceaſed, 
the ſurvivor had a verdict of man ſlaughter brought 

in againſt him, and ſuffered the puniſhment of 

„ ee ee ee eee e "hs 

_ cuſtomary practice. | 


To return however. to myſelf ; being now 
quite clear with the world, and dreſſed in a man- 


ner tollerably ſmart, I ſallied forth, and was met 


by ſome of my quondam acquaintance, who when 
I was periſhing would not ſupply me with a - 
pence; but who now. were rejoiced at ſeeing me 


ia ſo happy a ſituation ;. they, inſiſted on my ſpend- 


ing the, evening. with them at a club, which they 
Held every night in the neighbourhood of Temple- 
Bar, and hoped I would not take it a miſs if they 
© Inliſted upon charging my quota to the Run 
aceount, for the pleaſure of my company. I'w 

not loſt to ſenſibility: : in the meridian of my o.õƷ m 
little affluence I had done kind things to others, 
but never inſulted their diſtreſſes, The manner of 


the propoſal affected me, though I was under a ne- 


ceſſity of agreeing to the propoſal itſelf; I there- 
' fore went, and was treated with all the uſual 


dee which poverty generally feels from un- 


_ derbred proſperity. I was commanded to ſing by. 
one with a look of authority; a ſecond ordered 


me to tell a Rory, and a third cracked an 8 


*% * 
* 
1 * 


2 


joke 
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3s: 

| Joke about my want of breeches in priſon, and 

told me, with a loud laugh, L would have made an 

excellent highlander. In ſhort, though every 7 

courted my converſation, yet every body treated 
me with contempt; and I never ſuffered more ſe- 
verely under the hand of inſolence than hen 1 
miniſtered moſt to it's ſatisfaction; though I tore 
my lungs almoſt to pieces for half a dozen hours, 

| ſtill I was under an obligation for being treated: 

{ - - to a two-ſhilling reckoning; and it even now has 
come to ſuch a paſs, that I am looked upon as an 
incumbrance to the ſociety; not knowing where 

do get a bit of bread, I came here to-day, intend- 
ing to liſt myſelf in the guards; but being torn 
by a thouſand different thoughts, I threw myſelf 

| into this ſeat to ruminate a little further, when 

the earneſtneſs with which you were pleaſed to 
eye me, obliged me to pull off my hat, and ache 
foundation for all this inſignificant garrulit. 

HRE poor Mr. Hargrave ended; I will noe 
comment on this ſtory, — if the relation itſelf is ' 
not capable of inſtruction, it is in vain to nne 
and in vain · to talk of prudence and eexconomy 3 - 

all I ſhall therefore mention is, that he ſets out 

next week in a lucrative employ for one of our 

plantations: and I doubt not, as he is yet a . 

young man, but what a few years will ſee bim 200 

pen of a my awple fortune. CER. 
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ite Harold, 2 diftant relation of ours, happened: 


bre in with her ufinl freedom, but with an ap- 
205 o mingled: concern and reſentment; the 


moment ſhe ſaw tne ſhe cried, O, Me. Babler, 


Mrs. Acid's, in Pall-Mall, and found her en- 
«caged with an extenſive circle of company. 
W ile I ſtaid there, one of the footmen came 
up and informed his lady that there was a well⸗ 

| rr gencle woman below. enquiring after ber 
t health, but that hearing ſhe was ſo much en- 
q aged, the was preparing to go away, and would 
_ & take ſome other opportunity of paying her reſo 

& pets, Mrs. Acid you know is one of thoſe 


E prodigiouſly important people who pique them» 


_« felves upon their ſuperior underftandings, and 
are continually giving an air of conſequence to 
5 the minuteſt actions: in hopes therefore of diſ: 

E playing her ſagacity before her company, ſhe 
« ſent to deſire the ady would be ſo kind} as to 
« walk up; in conſequence of which a mighty 
* genteel woman indeed, was introduced, who 
came in — a Frey viſible difidence, and was 
| * wich 


s 3 8 y 
of tea at my fiſter Rattle's when the amiable; 


Ie an admirable ſubject for your next paper. 
3 Mou muſt know, continued ſhe, that in my way | 
ere I accidently called at your old acquaintance 


8 


, n 


tlie lady with 4 refpeafut Neſitation, fe 


Was not recovered without' much ;. as | 


room. e wich her * vg the a ge 


.. 1A BABLE * 8 
« with much prefiing prevailed upon te H dowy.” 


„Madam, ſays. Mrs. Acid, with Hes cuſlatidry 


„. dignity of tone and foletnofty of featüre, Pray 
e what has procuredf me the honour of this vifit N 


„ 


thought, madam, 1 Motil hive foun 


c alone, or I. would not have” preſutmed Og 4 


« ſuppoſe you have quite forgot à Safly Edwards, 
« who lived with you about ſcven years 49 - 


4 What, exclainied Mrs. Acid, in an ait of ths 
c greateſt furpriſe, are you Salty Edwards whit 


_ «lived with me at Richmond, and had a baffatd by - 
4 young Mr. Harrington of Twickerltiath = O'T 


remember you very well — why f heat he Uu 
à ſince married you — well and come tell me. 
Mrs. Acid would probaby have continued this 


good-natured frain conſiderably longer, had not 
the poor womat!'s confuſion got. the better of her 


ſpirits, and thrown her into a fit from which' lie N 


ſoon however as ſhe came to 8 ſhe. bu 


«<& TC Br 


Mrs. Acid called after her down 7-54 ex ont 


N Bape wHlh v95 Oo 8 BY „ 


» 2 TER. 


oſt meritorious action in the world, turned! | Found * 


3 
s 


— 
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- to the coinpany, and gave us the following ew 9 75 
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of poor Sally Edwards. 

„ Hex father was a Swen dire „ 1 
very little preferment in the church; but if a large 
family might be looked upon as a foundation for 
- felicity, there was not a happier man in the coun-- 
ty, for he had fourteen children. The excellence 
of his character, however, made ſome proviſion 
for the moſt of them, and. one friend or another 
gradually took the greateſt number off his hands. $1.9 
This Sally, of all his children, was the greateſt fa. 
vourite ; he would never part with her, but brought 
ber up with a remarkable degree of tenderneſs, 
and he pinched himſelf very frequently to give 
her an education rather ſuperior to her fortune. 
His ſolicitude for her improvement, Mrs. Acid de- 
clares was not thrown away: on the contrary, ſhe 
aſſured us that Sally was very prettily accompliſh- 
ed ; and added, in her way, that ſhe was alſo not 
intolerably tempered, nor much unacquaibtel 1 with | 
the management of a family. | 


" "WHEN Sally had reached her twentieth year, | 


a fever which her father had caught in attending 
a a poor pariſhioner, carried him off, and the amiable 
* as was obliged to look out for ſome. tolerable 
. where her ſervitude might furniſh her with 

' bread. Mrs. Acid at that time happened to be 
down at her ſiſter's in Shropſhire, near whoſe houſe 
Mr. Edwards had lived. At her ſiſter's requeſt ſhe 


took Sally, being then without a maid, and in a 


few weeks after 6 _e London. From 
thence - 
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| thence ſhe removed to Richmond, where Sally.. 
became by ſome, means acquainted with a, very 

genteel young ſellow, one Mr. Barrington, the 
ſon of a gentleman who poſſeſſed two thouſand 
pounds a year. Mr. Barrington made uſe of num 

berleſs arts to ſteal; her from the paths of virtue, 
and even offered half the reverſion of bis father's 

eſtate; to purchaſe her diſgrace. Theſe overtures 0 
Sally treated with 2 becoming ſcorn, yet the had 
a latent prepoſſeſſion in his favour, which would 
not ſuffer her to refign the dangerous pleaſure of _ 

his acquaintance. Every-hour ſhe could ſpare was 
paſſed with him, and he kept himſelf fo ſecret! af 
concealed, that his rank was never once ſuſpected 

| in the neighbourhood. Young Barrington did not 

FF want honour; he ſaw the goodneſs of his miſtreſs's 

| : heart, notwithſtanding the humility of her ſtation, = 

and therefore diſregarding what the world might 
ſay on the occaſion, very frankly propoſed to mar- 
ry her. This propoſal immediately ruined. the 
unfortunate Sally Edwards; what formerly he could 
not obtain for worlds, now fell an eaſy ſacrifice to 
his generoſity. She confeſſed ſhe: 4 — him; but eo 
_ abſolutely refuſed the honour of his band till after 2 
the death of his father, declaring ſhe could not ſup- _ 
port the ſhock of creating a diſturbance in hisfami- - 
| ty. When a woman once owns her love for a man 
there is ſcarce a toſs up between her and deſtruction. | 
Every hour ſhe is alone with him after ſuch a con- 
 feffion, ſhe totters on the verge of her fate; and N 

even 2 the man have never ſo much honour, there x 

78 1 
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ate times in which the whirlwind of his paffons 
will tear up every trace of recollection, and oceafſi- 
on more guilt ina ſecond, than can poſſibly be ato= 
ned for in courfe'of a whole life. Iu one of theſe 
times Mr. Barrington met Sally Edwards; and in 


- abour fix monthsafter the conſequences df this cri- 
minal intercourſe obliged the unhappy girl to take 
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an abrupt leave of her place. The ſequel howe- 


ver is more fortunate than could be expefted, 
Old Mr. Barrington died near à twelvemonth ſince, 
and his ſon has been married to Sally above half 
a year. This it ſeems was her firſt coming % 
town ſince that joyful event, and in hopes to 
recover the good opinion of her former miſtreſs, 
he had taken the liberty of calling at Pall Mall. 


Mrs. Acid nevertheleſs embraced the opportunity | 


to inſult her in the manner I have mentfoned; and 
ſo far frony feeling any compunctigp, the told us 
at the end of the ſtory, that ſhe was always xnown 
to ſpeak her mind, and fancied upon this otcaſion 
chat ſhe had given 4 tolerable Hint, as ſhe called it, 
to Silly Edwards,” 

Here Miſs Harold finiſhed her Hicup natrative, 
 wieeks fubje& being dwelt upon white ſhe ftaid; I 
mall conclude the preſent paper with one or two of 
her re marks. always obſerve; Mr. Bablet, 
{fays ſhe) that thoſe people who pique rig 
particularly on the virtue of a rude ſincetity, have 

feeldom any other virtue in the compofition of thelr 

characters. A complaceney of manners though it 

does not det conflicare Humanity, nevertheleſs - 
| gives -F 
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Corum, there are nevertheleſs a number of indelioa - 
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an-embellifiinent to human nature, and often, Wo 
ſlom the very appearance of goodneſs, we are apt = 
to fal in oe with the reality. - It would therefore 
be welt, that people who/are fond of ſpeaking in- 
delicate truths to others, would reverſe fituations' ** 
Mttle, and only imagine what effect it would haye 
upon their own feelings, was an indelieate trutt 
to be mentioned to themſelves. Whenever we 
1 ſituations with mankind; we are moſt le- 

- I to judge with propriety ; and we may be ceftin 
of never cenſuring the errors of our neighbor 
with too great a degree of ſeverity; if ue nn Wt | 
2 nid examination into M's n,, 
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nerally underſtood by the terms. good breeding, 
Ener of felence, and notwithſtanding 
the generality of a man's acquaintance may be able 


to come into a room with a tolerable grace, and be- 
have upon moſt occaſions with the moſt perfect de- 


4 


25 cies in which many of our firſt pretenders to polite . 
neſs imperceptibly indulge themſelves, though .a _ 
moments recollection would convince the moſſ ob- 
ſtinate, that nothing ——— | 
bd | I dined”. 
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Linn about a week ago in the neighbourhood | 
8 Piccadilly, at the houſe of an old friend, with 
whom 1 make it a kind of point to paſs a day 
| once à twelyemonth-: this gentleman, together 
with his. whole family, pique themſelves, not a 
little, upon their knowledge in the minuteſt article 
of breeding, and are univerſally eſteemed a very 
polite ſet by the moſt critical circle of their acquain- 
tance. Upon my entrance 1 was received with all 
the forms of the niceſt ceremony; ; my health was 
particularly enquired after by the lady of the houſe 
and her four daughters; and a tooth ach which 1 
laboured under about ten months before, was la- 
mented with a world of complaiſance by them all. 
When the falutations of the ſeaſons we were over, 1 © 
was permitted to take a chair, which I did by my 
friend, at one corner of the fire, and left the 


reſt to the old lady and her daughters. For a full 


half hour we ſat in a ſleepineſs of ſilent ſtupidity ; 'Y 
not ſo much as a ſingle queſtion paſſed between us, 
| either about the ſtate of the nation, or the ſtate of 


le theatre: on the contrary, both the miniſters and 


the players were ſuffered to remain in peace; and 
che only inſtance which any of us gave of being 


yo alive, was the youngeſt Miſs Martin, who occa- 


ſionally played with a favourite cat, and once or 
twice thre don the poker and tongs in the pew 
ſecution of that pretty amuſement. 

+ SILENCE was, however, at laſt broke by Mrs, 
Martin, who taking out a pocket handkerchief, | 
_"_ in * places was almoſt glewed ou. 


7 
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by a certain quantity of ſnuffy faliva, ſagacioully | 
took notice that the weather was very damp ; at 

\ . the ſametime that ſhe made this remark, ſhe pulled RE 

"FF the bandkerchief out of it's plaits, and held it 

| before the fire to dry, where to do her juſtice, _ 
it ſmoaked in ſuch a manner as evidently ſupport- 
ed the propriety of her obſervation. She had 

no ſooner done this than Mr. Martin, as if he 

- 8 _ underſtood it to be a fignal, began an inceſſant 

| coughing, and every other moment diſcharged 
large lumps of tough phlegm againſt the bars of the 
Rove, which kept up a conſtant hiffing Uke ſo 
many ſauſages in a frying- pan. A concert of 
| 'this kind I cannot ſay was very much to my 
fancy, ſo tha t by the time the ſummons came 
for dinner, I had completely loſt my ſtomach, and 
was infinitely n en a bed than,s bn 2 
veniſon. 85 
Duin e bd. however, ke were | 
_—_ aggravated than redreſſed; Mr. Martin belp- 
ed me with the ſame fork that juſt before had been 
employed in picking, his teeth, and his amiable _ 
Lady more than once dropped ſome of Hardharm's + 
beſt Stratzburg among my gravy, though that was 
a favour which I by no means wiſhed for, or ſolicit- 
ed; to encreaſe my ſatisfaction, Thappen to be a great 
favourite with two of the young ladies, and gene» 
rally fit between them when I pay a viſit at their 
| father's... In order to ſhew their attention to-me, 
therefore, whenever I wanted any thing, rather 
chan ſuffer me to wait an inſtant, they kindly 
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helped-me from their own plates ; and Miſs Jenny 
in particular infifted, when the foortnan went 
down ſtairs for bread, that T fhoufd take her lice, 

though it bore the ſign of half a dozen teeth, no 
| ths remarkable either for their whi ireneſs or regu- 

larity. 

Dx FR being at length happily over, I flat-_ 
tered myſelf that I had gone through the principal 


fatigue of the day, ' thowgh had 1 once taken the 
doudle of reflecting on the pragtice of former years, 


might bave eaſily known T was to ſuffer ſome 


"additional mortifications. The interval between 


dinner and the hour of tea, was employed in 2 


general invetive againſt che plague of keepi 
ſervants, in which Mrs. Martin gave notable — 


Ef 2 profound domeſtic underſtanding. This Tie 


Jeer T found was perfectly agreeable to the bag 
ladies; they remembered, with the greateſt facility 


| : the ſaucey anſwer which theirmaid Hannah had 2 


en on ſuch a time; how long Edward had fad on 
fuctr an errand, and with what a degree of pertneſs 
| "thecovk took her warning om ſuch an occaſion :,to 

the various parts of this delightful topic, politeneſs 
ohlig ed me to anſwer with a very true, mauam; and 
yon are prrfactiy right Miſs ; though, at the lade 


" time, I could have almoſt wiſhed the whole group 


in a horfe pond, for teizing me with fuch a mixture 
of common place cant and ſober malevolence. 
Whether my friend, Mr. Martin, ſaw ms uneafy = 
or no, T cannot, anſwer, but he luckily defired | 
that tea might be ordered in, which gave a freſh * 


furn to the converſation, 8 Tuaax 


| 


1 
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1 Tana is 2 practice at the general run of tea 
| tables, for the company to pour the remains of 
every dup into a particular baſon z and in this com- 
fortable mixture of ſlops, the elegance of underbred 
delicacy always rinſes the various cups in the order 
they are emptied. Mrs. Martin, who values her- 
{elf; highly on the proper diſcharge of the ten table 
duties, is a warm friend to this delicious cuſtom; 
and always: takes care to clean the-cup'of each in- 
ividual in in the united ſlabberings of the whole. 
For my part, though I am far from being a nice 
man, yet I prefer my own dirt to the dirt of other 
people, and, on that account, endeavour to guard 
mx cup from undergoing ſo extraordinary = Pri- 
fication wherever I know this mode ef rinfing is 
kept up. Mrs. Martin, however, was not to 
cbuded Under a ſuppoſition / ihat my backwardheſs 
in this reſpect, proceeded from a fear of giving her 
_ the laaſſi trouble, ſhe inſiſted on my cup, with a 
good natured peremptorineſs, and obliged me eo 
pretend a: ſudden pain in the head to auid the 
diſagretable conſequencrs of her miſguided civility. , 
Armed with this excuſe, I took my leave, not a 
Ulirtcle happy at fo: fortunate: an eſcape; where Lwas 
3 afraid þ eee eee ee _ 


. eve 


— Fon this litde: pidure, Me. i abr | 
_ - readers may, perhaps, be led to refle& upom tlie 
diſagreeable ſhake of a ſweaty hand; the indeli- 
cate cuſtom of picking one's noſe; and the unpar- 
donable practie of 1 with out backs to 

N the, 
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the fire on a cold day, by which we entirely cut 


off every poſſible beam of warmth from the reſt of 
the company. Theſe fir, are errors in wbich the 
., jpoliteſt- part of our people indulge-themſelves;:as 
well as the moſt underbred; and they are errors of 
ſo diſagreeable a nature, that I hear tily wiſh, for 
the credit of our country, we would once reſolve 
to ſhake them off, as they are not only the objects 
8 1 ridicule, but are 0 Fan et | 
ee . S2 ICY D iii 124 has ns 


1 an, Sire! © 5 
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AHEODOSIA- uns the Sade of Blas 
tleman in Oxfordſhire, ho poſſeſſed an eſ- 


me ſeven hundred pounds a year. Her edu- 


_ «cation was remarkably elegant, and her perſon 
was ſuch as procured her a croud of admirers 


before ſhe was quite eighteen. Among the num- 


ber who declared themſelves openly her lovers, a 


young Baronet of great fortune made his addreſſes, 
and offered ſettlements ſo extremely advantageous, | 
that old Mr. Leftock, her father, immediately gave 
his concurrence, and a day was ſet apart for ce- 


MINE n et with * grape, We 


NT. div! boom iy judicioully obſervell = an 
"ablb writer, that there is no-time of a woman's 


- 
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life ſo, dangerous as the interval between her con- 


feflion of an affection for a lover, and the day of 


her marriage. The conſciouſneſs of being ten - 


derly beloved, emboldens an admirer to take libers - 
ties j and the man who but the moment before. 


would haye knelt down with all the reſpect of 


the profoundeſt veneration to requeſt the favour of 
kifling her hand, will think himſelf ſufficiently* 


warranted, when ſhe acknowledges that he has a 8 


ſhare in her heart, to dwell upon her lips for an 


intimate fullneſs of familiarity. Beſides this, the 
freedom of acceſs which ĩs always allowed to a man 
in ſuch a ſituation, furniſhes him with numberleſs : 


opportunities of repeating his liberties; and even 
if he goes to indelicate lengths, he knows he can 


eaſily. obtain an excuſe from a fond and believing 


woman, who attributes his _— PAT be air to 


the extravagance of his love. eee 


THE. truth of this obſervation was never more 


fully verified than in the unhappy ſubject of the 
preſent little narrative. She doated upon Sir Ed- 


ward Elliſon with the moſt paſſionate fondneſs, and 


could ſcarcely be ſaid to exiſt, but when he was in 


her company. Naturally ſuſceptible of the ſofteſt 9 


impreſſions, ſhe would even burſt into a flood of tears, 


with an exceſs of tenderneſs when ſhe only looked 5 


at him attentively, and more than once did ſhe ac- 
tually ſink under the weight of her own tranſports, 
when he ſqueezed her hand with any great de- 
5 . * — 1 „ 
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tinually on his guard againſt the dangerous ten- 
deney of his daughter's affeRion,'rejoiced that be 
| had found a huſband ſo very mueh to her taſte 3/ 


coitations. One fatal Monday night: 


tenech the boſoms of botli, and as inſenſibly Jed * 
the one to offer, and the other to permit, a ſtil! en- 
coaching ſceedom of careſs; at ſuch à ctifis hefther 
7 5 reaſon nor pride can preſcribe. 


1 go and no farther;;” in proportion as the tide 
of tenderneſs ariſes, both reaſbn and pride are ab- 


gi Edward came a little to his recollection, Re 


* 
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of his love with more than an ordinary fare of 


fetvour and extaſy. The miſguided father of the 


unfortunate young Lady, ſo far from being con- 


and ſo far from ſeeing the abſolute neceſſity of ne 


ver truſting het any time alone with her lover, leſt 
them frequemly together after he went to bed, and 


permitted, them to paſt whole hours in the moſt 
uninterrupted exchange af mutual vous and foli- 
r, about 
deven o'clock, the two lovers were by themſelves | 
in the back parlour, making up a little -quatrel 
which had happened between them in the begin- 


ning of the evening. The reciprocal conesſſion? 


which this circumſtance occafioned, inſenſibly fof- 


a limit to the paff- 
ans, nor take upon them to ſay, % thus far will 


ſorbed; and it is no wonder when we ſuffer Tue 


a. ſacriſice to be made of our underſtanding, that 
we EIN ary GY of our FRY WE 
dur reputation. 


In morning beruht Nut e e | 
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lative to Miſs Leſtock's behaviour; but though he 
really loved her as he did his own ſoul, he at laſt 
concluded with a degree of meanneſs pretty com- 
mon with the generality of his ſex, that her weak - 
nels was more the effect of a natural i incontinence, 
than the reſult of an excefſive tenderneſs for him; 
and therefare he determined to break off all cor-/ 
reſpondence with her, at ance, as a woman uvedg: 
Wet) the honour of being his wife. 

Tuis reſolution he had no ſooner ail thaw. 
- carried: into execution, by diſpatching a letter 
to the wretched Miſs Leſtack and her father, with 
| the common place aukward apoligies for his be- 
- and a repeated wiſh for the happineſs of 
| the lady, though he himſelf was taking the only 
ſtep which could rob her ineſs ſor ever: 
it is as needleſs as it is difficult, to paint the diſ- 
| traction which this unexpected information: created 
in Mr. Leſtock's family. Poor Theodoſia now 
loved the _ ungenerous baronet with an eücreaſed 
affetion, The guilty commerce which had paſſed | 
between. them, ſo far from diminiſhing ber regard, 
bad given a ſharper edge than ever to her love, 
and mingled a ſort of phrenzy with her affection, 
that rendered it impoflible to live in a ſtate of ſepa- 


ratian from Sir Edward Elliſon; ſuffice it therefore 


that, when ſhe. heard the purport of his epiſtle, 
| ſhe fell ſenſeleſs on the floox;; and was conveyed 
dy her father and ſame of the ſeruants to wy. 
Where ſhe continued delirious ſor four days, in- 
—_ raving. os ber perfidious lover, and up | 


1 * | g ting 


be rather 
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ting the indiſcretion into which he had ſo unhap- 


pily drawn her on the preceding Monday evening. 


In this exigence the unhappy father wrote up to 


His ſon, who was a lieutenant in the guards, de- 
firing to ſee him immediately, as an affair had un- 


expectedly happened, which greatly concerned 


doch the honour and happineſs of the family, On 
ttzßhe receipt of this letter, captain Leftock inſtantly 
ſet out, and reached his father's ſeat i in 2 few hours 


; n 5 


© Capra Waben about Sir Edward El- 
lifon's age, juſt ewenty-four, but poſſeſſed of a 


certain eievation of ſentiment to which the baronet 


was a ſtranger ; he was beſides, a young fellow of 
_ "a\temper naturally impetuous and daring, had 
reduced the various points of honour into an ab- 
"0p ſolute ſyſtem ; and among the various points of 

polite education in which he excelled, he was 


univerſally allowed by his acquaintance to be one 
of the beſt ſwordſmen in this kingdom. A man 
of this eaſt therefore, was the moſt i improper perſon 
in the world to be conſulted in an exigence where 
the honour of bis family and the happineſs of his 


{iter were at ſtake. Mr. Leſtock however, was 
in too diſtracted a ſituation of mind to give a ſerious . 


confideration to conſequences : on the contrary, 
aggravated matters than ſoftened them ; 
and deſired his ſon the inſtant he came down, to 6 
take a ride over to Sir Edward's, to talk to him 
about his barbarity to Theodoſia; and to perſuade 
| ou if-poſfible, into a performance of thoſe en; 
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amd his unfortunate daughter. | 
CarrALM LES roc ſcarcely heard his father 


| out, than flying to his horſe, he inſtantly ſet off 
for Sir Edward's, bofling with rage, and deter- 


mined to call the perfidious baronet to the ſevereſt 


account, unleſs he made the moſt ample ſatisfaction 


to his ſiſter and the whole family. Fraught win 
ſentiments of this nature he arrived at Sir Edwatd's 


| houſe, and found him unluckily at home, At the 


firſt mention of his name, captain Leſtock was ad- 


mitted; a few minutes however were waſted in 
that idle parade of an affected good-breeding, which 
the cuſtom of this country has rendered abſolutely 
neceſſary to be obſerved between the greateſt ene- 


mies. Sir Edward was rejoiced to ſee captain 


Leſtock, though he was the only man exiſting © - © 
whom he would wiſh to avoid; and captain Leftock 


with the moſt obliging ſolicitude enquired aſtet 


Sir Edward's health, though he could that moment 


% 
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gagements, which formerly ſubfiſted between him 


| have taken him by the throat, and ſacrificed bim 


to the manes of his ſiſter's murdered reputation. 


Arx laſt buſineſs was proceeded upon; and the 


captain expreſſed his utmoſt indignation at the 


treatment which Theodoſia had received; and 2 | 


hoped the man of honour which Sir Edward had 


always proved himſelf, would immediately repair . 

the i injury he had committed, and prevent the dif 
agreeable neceſſity of forcing that perſon to be 
enemy, who was moſt in the world inclined to be his 


t Captain Leſtock pronounced this with a 


— W” tone 
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tone and manner which were rather a liule of the 
moſt peremptory. No- body could love a* ſiſter 
with more tenderneſs than the captain; his affec- 
ol N therefore mingled with his pride, and his re- 
| atment poſſeſſed a kind of dignity, which the | 
baronet who was to the full as proud a man as him- 1 
Et, could by no means allow; the ſuperiority 
#hich young Lellock ſeemed to claim upon this 

| occaſion, he therefore anſwered with a determined 

2 that, though he could not pretend to juſtify - 

ide part he had acted to miſs Leſtock, he never- 
— theleſs could not bear to be bullied into any con- 

Feſfons; and would by no means do that at he 
vequeſt of her relations, which he did not think | 
proper to perform. at her own, An anſwer of this 
nature ſoon produced very deſperate conſequences 
the captain gave Sir Edward but one alternative; 
uu immediate marriage, or an immediate duel; the 
\ =: baronet accepted of the latter, and in leſa than 
3 TH hree minutes. Was. left dead on his own floor. 

0 „ HE news of this affair teached the ae 

nate Tbeodeſia, even. before the captain himſelf 
EE. returned | to his N but though that wretched 
1 young . lady exclaimed againſt her perfidious lover 
An the molt violent terms, before any meaſure was 

taken for puniſhing him, ſhe was now utterly un- 
able to bear the news, of his death; the remem- 
pPranee of his crime, was totally abſorbed; in the „ 
xeecolleckion of his misſortune 3 the elegance of his 
perſan, the ſoftneſs of his addreſs, and the vebe»® © 
eee 
5 | "ma will ' 
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nation, and filled her once more wick tenderneſs 
and defpair. In the confuſion! therefore which che 
whole family were in about her brothers ſafety, 
the took an opportunity of ſtabbing herſelf with 1 
penknife, and died pronouncing the name of het 
adored Sir Edward Elhiſon. The affair however 
did not terminate here: Captain Leftock was efle 

for the murder of the baronet, and with much dif- 
eulty acquitted,' while tis unhappy father had the = 
gout thrown into-his'flomach, in confequence of . 
the agitation- which he fuffered, and was carried 
off lamenting that he ever wag 4 pailionate fon, ot 
an infatuated daughter. 

TA moral which I-woutd #edube from this 
little ſtory ſhall be contained in the following ob- 
ſervations: The generality, of peoples when the | | 
reputaion « of a fiſter ſuſtains an 
upon themſelves as obliged to call the a an 
account whobas thus infamouſſy violated her, hen- 
aur without tecollecting that the very menus which 
he ſeeks to redreſs her, is the ſureſt method of 
rendering her wiſerable; and that ſhe would a 
thouſand times ſooner ſee a dagger plunged into 
the heart of the man who ſtands up in her defence, 
than fee the leaſt accident whatſoever Happen o 
the perſon. who has ſo cruelly deſtroged che 

quility of her own, _ Highly ſoever as the 


rail againſt a perfidious lover in the er 
their fury, nevertheleſs they experience à multi- 


tude of moments in which the dear deceiver be⸗ 
N if — more — beloved on 
„ 3 account 


— 
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 pecountof his very perfidy, and gains an additional 
_ Empire over the heart of his injured miſtreſs, from 
the only circumſtance in nature which ſhould en- 
title. him to her everlaſting abhorrence and con- 
tempt. For theſe reaſons therefore, I would never 
adviſe a parent or a brother to take a manual re- 
venge on the man who injures his daughter or his 
fiſter with her own conſent: if ſhe has been weak 
- enough. to ſacrifice her honour, ſhe will be baſe 
enough to ſacrifice her family; and therefore no- 
- thing: can be more abſurd than to hazard a life in 
| vindication of. a woman, who all the time wiſhes 
the perſon may be murdered; Who 3 
Wen e ee for ne 


* 1 N 


wb? ” 


"ate Nous DN "7 ZE 3. «17: 


* 


Is 1 ar | be be [ ne Ft 
RE E following O's is the eee 
young lady, and carries ſo much juſtice and 
good ſenſe, that we inſert it with pleaſure, and take 
n of — her e correſpondence, | | 
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n el ee E „ 
3s the daughter of a man of faſhion at the - 
welt end of the town, and have received as 
| Hiberal an education as my ſex, would admit of, 
through the care of the moſt indulgent parents 


whoſe. principal fud y ſcems a ſolicitude for my 
3 115 


1 — 
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welfare: yet, Sir, though they have taken the us 
moſt pains in the formation of my mind bypr s 
they ſet me ſuch unaccountable examples that if i | 
was not poſleſſed of ſome little fortitude in the ap- 
plication of their leſſons, I might be very apt to 
ſhew a perfect unconcern for the molt "Oy 
have hitherto endeavoured to inſtiCG. LOR 
Mx father's firſt admonition upon my Amine . 
at any years of diſcretion was to warn me againſt 
the libertines of his ſex, and above all things, to 
ſet the moſt invaluable eſteem upon my reputation: - 
Vet, Sir, the very father who gave this advice, is, 
to my infinite mortification, as free a liver as any 

of thoſe whom he adviſed me to deteſt. © He has 
been laying ſchemes for the ſeduction of innocence, - 
at a time he has been proving the betrayers of vir- 
tue to be the moſt infamous of men, and ſtriving 

to deftroy the character of another perſon's daugh- Th. 
ter at the very hour he appeared anxious TOES of | 
curity of his own, 1 g 
FTS, Sir, 1 We 
tured me to avoid the leaſt acquaintance with any 
man notoriouſly attached to his glaſs, declaring,” 
as his poſitive opinion, that none but fools" or 


madmen, ever drank to exceſs: yet, would you Rho 


believe, Sir, that he himſelf frequently ſtays out 
whole nights at the tavern, and particularly piques _ 
| himſelf upon bearing a bottle more than to any of 
his acquaintance. ' He has told me to avoid 4 quar- 
relſome man as a peſt to ſociety; at the moment 
A was writing 3 to a friend, And 
ae 2 forbad 
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r Gaiden, ever ox ao 
of a Newmarket lover, though he never miſſes a 
meeting himſelf, ene nee veg p ENG 
12 Lond of dhe wurf. 

5 Mr mamma, Sir, ined but 
"din har en ene vos: the firſt leſſon I receiv- 
ed from her was to be humble to all my inferiors, 
and to leſſen any ſeeming ſeverity in their ſtations 


of life, by ſhewing the utmoſt complacency in 
mine. Would you think, Sir, that after a docu- 


I. 


forever inſiſt upon preſerving ber dignity, and look 


upon it as a derogation. if ſhe favoured any of her 


inſeriors with any thing more than a conſtrained 
interrogation, or a forbidding ſort of nod. Sho 
bas always adviſed me to fhew complaiſance and 
| rCondeſcenſion to the ſervants, though ſhe treats 
them in a very different manner herſelf; and above 


Al thingy, has inſtructed me to ayoid ſatirical reſlee · 


tions on my acquaintance, though ſhe never ſpoke 


5%: df hers without ſome little acidity; me ole of 


reprehenſian,. or of diſlike. 2? 
Can Lam under the ſevereſt . of 
_ touching, pet my mamma has ſat up whole nights 
to my knowledge, at à party at whiſt ; and I have 


been taught an averſion to all finery and parade at 
à time when her own table has been covered with 


| £7 a diamonds, and the room ſcattered over with; pat 


terns of the moſt expenſive ſilks. In ſhort, Sir, 
8 received a leſſon from my mamma, 


deren eee, 
R 


* 8 
. # 8. . 
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deſtroy ; nor a document from my father but what 
his conduct has turned into contempt. In my 
religion, as well as the leſs important concerns, I 
receive inſtructions which they never practice, and 
am taught to look up on an abſence from church as 
a moſt unpardonable error, though it is ſeven years 
— have n eee 

Ix mays hes hectonahaderiin a 
dinarys Sir, that a daughter ſhould ſpeak of ber 
parents in a manner ſo free as I have juſt taken the 
liberty of doing; but ſure it is rather more eta 


ordinary of parents to ſupply the opportunity, and 


to differ ſo widely in every inftance of their con- 
duct from every precept of their advice. Young 
people, Sir, are but too apt to givs into the ſtillies 
of their time, without having the example of the 
ſage and the ſenſible to keep them in obuntenance, 
and it is no way ſurpriſing that they ſhould adopt 
the manners of thoſe people whom they have been 
taught for many years to reverence and eſteem I 


Mr. Babler, give this letter a place, N. e 
une rern Oe! Fong: a 
"ELEONORA. 


[FIR Dee ee rt 


— 


r De | 

| ingenious doctor Goldſmith, in the Vicar of 
w akeficld, an excellent Novel, wich which be 
has lately obliged the public, that though the 
Weis * e 92 — poorer 


my notions are honoured wich your apptobaton, 
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poorer part of mankind may in this world ſuffer = 
more inconveniencies than the rich, Mill upon 


their entrance into another liſe, the joys of here- 


_ after will be enhanced by contraſt, in proportion 
to their afliftions here; and that conſequently 
chere can be no room to ſuppoſe the leaſt partiality 
in providence, fince ſooner or later thoſe. who 


re entitled to it's benignity are certain of meeting 


with an equal degree of favour from it's hand. 
Tus reflexion muſt undoubtedly be conſidered 

as a maſterly vindication of that exterior diſparity. 

in the diſpenſations of providence, at which our 


modern infidels-ſeem to triumph with fo unceaſ- 


ing a ſatisfaction; and it muſt as undoubtedly yield 
8 ſublime conſolation to the boſom of wretchednefs 
to think, that if the opulent are bleſſed. with a con- 
tinual round of temporal wenn „they ſhall at leaft 
experience ſome moments of fo ſuperior a rapture 
in the immediate preſence of their God, as will 
fully compenſate. for the e e * * 
former ſituations 
Ir there are a an of add ivins 
dance in which, this reflexion muſt admi- 
niſter the moſt lively conſolation, nevertheles if 


_ we make a proper enquiry into the ſtate of human 


nature we ſhall find, that in general the Juſtice of 
providence can be fully vindicated without going 
do this remote and delicate conſideration. It does 
not by any means follow, that becauſe people 
are contracted in their fortunes, they ſhould be 
c 

| follow 
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follow, that the greatneſs of their opulence ſhould 
be put up as acriterion of their content. 
Tux principal number of thoſe hydraheaded; 
_ evils. with which we perpeutally torment :our-/ , 
ſelves, are the mere effect of a ridiculous pride or 


a narrow underſtanding. Actuated by one orithe: 


other of theſe unfortunate cauſes, we are buſy im 
creating an endleſs round of imaginary:difficulties, 
as if the numberleſs accidents to which we are 
naturally expoſed were not in thetmſelues abun- 
dantly ſufficient to imbitter the little ſpan of our? 
ſublunary durations, and to daſh the ſhort-lived; 
moments of ſatisfaction, with anxiety and diſtreſs;”! 
Tu generality of mankind when-'they take 
a ſurvey of the world, are apt to eſtimate by the 
gradations of rank the gradations of happineſo ;; 
hence next to a man with a coach and ſix, WW 
think he muſt ade, be the psd 
envy who keeps a coach and four; after this we 
rank a chariot and pair, and think ee 
deed poſſeſſes but a little ſhare of felicity-who can- 
not afford an hour or two's excurſion in an hum- 
ble hack, or ane e egg ee ene 
ſional ſedan. ui eit 
. hi a on 
amazingly the picture is altered. The pride of 
coronetted pomp continually languiſnes for the 
peaceful cottage of ruſtic obſturity ; and be 
man who bas a hundred dony pillowe at his 
hows: rag Reg. r i ning "_ hope: 8 


—— 


doaſt from the politeſt entertainment; and when 
thin bf beef, as the latter ever enjoys at a table of 


_egual degree of happineſs for his creatures, not- 
| withſtanding 
tions,  Jadecg if we ſaw felicity in proportion to 
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met unh in the poaſarit's kelitary ſhed. Thus all! 
of us diſcontented with the lot which we really 


poſſeſa, abd./languiſhing for the tate with which 
we are utterly undoquainted, it is no wonder that 
many ihcoaſderate: people endeavour by an act of 
ſuicide 10 throw off che ſeverity of their own yoke, 


aui to get free. from a weight of oppreflions-which 
ig conſtantiy becoming more and eee 


able through the folly of themſelves. 
nr in the extenſive round of the — 3 


elaborate. inveſtigation, we generally find the rich 


 - - @difcontented with their lot as the poor 3 we 


muſt naturally conclude, that the great author f 
all things has even in this world deſigned a pretty 


the evident diſparity. of. their ſitua- 


epulence, or could meaſere the real enjoyments of 


| life. by the flandard of rank, we might reaſonably 
imagine that the poor were not to receive their 
ſhare of the divine benignity till they were going 
to paſſeſi it in a glorious eternity; but when we 
ſee that the meaneſt labourer in the ſtreet reaps, 


as much pleaſure over his underbred amuſement 
2 the Giſt nobleman in the kingdom can poſſibly 


we ſee the firſt make as hearty a dinner on a ſingle 


fifty xovers,, we-eannot but ſuppoſe that the com- 
mon lot of mankind is nearly alike; and that all 


the; impious accuſations which have ariſen from 


* 

- 

© . 
| ; 


| 


| | 
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an imaginary partiality in rovidenee, are the mere 
_ reſult of an ignorant pride, or the conſequence of 
nn affectation, no leſs deſtructive to our reputation 
in this world, than her ns to our felicity in the . 
next. e e475 47 ae 
Vron abe however; if we conſider that 
ern this life be never ſo ſevete, it is fill 
infinitely better than what we are entitled to from 
dur own deſerts; if we reflect that 
which is ſhowered upon us by the hand — 
is a blefling which proceeds from che exceſs of ied 
own goodneſs, and does not ariſe from any im- 
mediate merit in us: I fay, if we oonfider theſe 
things with a proper degree of weight, and follow 
the diftates of that conviction which they muſt 
inſtantly ſtrike upon our mints, we mall ſoon ſee 
that till 'we''deferve che favour of exifting at all, 
we cannot deſerve to have our lives rendered cem 
fortable in this probationary late 3 and that of 
courſe we ought to be thankful” to che Deiey tot 
ſuch inftances of his benignity, as he may think 
proper to diſtinguiſh us with, inſtend of blaſphe- 
mouſly murmuring chat be e. no ON * 
wien more. Jen * 
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echumunity has as frequently in his mouth as the 

greateit perſonage in the kingdom. The man of 
faſhion confines, the world entirely to the elegant 
card: tables, and well-bred - aſſemblies which he 
vents. The ſoldier to the cuſtomary licenti- 
eſs in which the gentlemen of the army are 
2 the lawyer to the clamour of Weſt⸗ 
minſter- hall; and the merchant to the moſt dex- 


- trous' method of driving a bargain. Thus in fact 


the world is not the general ſtate of nature, but 
the narrow little circle-of our own conneQions; þ 
and thus, inſtead of judiciouſly endeavouring to 
. extend the ſcanty limits of our knowledge, we 
miſlead: ourſelves into an opinion that we already 
know every thing; and fink into an abſolute ig- 


r of us 2 eee with 5 
them all 


2 KTMEAWER 80 thirty years ago, when my 5 


eld acquaintance Tom Welbank firſt. came from : 


che univerſity, that there was ſcarcely a company 


- which be went into for fix months, but what con- 
- fidered him as a fool or a madman. - Tom lodged _ 
at an uncle's near the Hay-market, who lived in 
a very ror peur manner, and frequently ſaw the beſt 
company. This uncle having no children himfetf, 
bad adopted Mr. Welbank as his ſon; and con- 
ceiving from the reports which the 3 of 


Oxford gave of his nephew's erudition, à very 


.  bhigh opinion of the young gentleman's abilities, 
OE ee ee 


norance of the moſteſſential points, from an abſurd 
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of his boy, Who was previouſiy adviſed to exert . 
|  hifnſelf on che occaßon . The company. confiſted 
of two noblemen in the miniſtry, an eminent di- 1 
vine, a celebrated phyſician, a dramatic: writer of ” 
reputation, the late Mr. 8 10 and: ly Ve a 


Wortley Montague. - 


Tu time before dinner was paſſed i in aw 

thoſe unmeaning random ſorts” of converſationz | 

with which people generally fill up the tedious ins | 
terval to an entertainment; but after the cloth 


was taken away poor Tom was ſingled out hy 


5 lady Mary, who aſked him with the elegant in» 5 
trepidity of diſtinction, if be did not think London = 


3 


a mach finer place than Oxford. Tom replied, 


that if her ladyſhip meant the difference in ſive 
or magnificence of bui ding, there could! be ne 
poffibility of a compariſon 3 But if ſue confined 


herſelf to the fund of knowledge which was to'be 


vered in a tone confident enough, but rather ele 


vated with the dignity: of academical declamation; 
however, it would have paſſed tollerably, had he 
not endeavoured to blaze out all at once with one 

of thoſe common; place eulpgiums on elaſſical lite- 
rature, which we are ſo, apt to meet with in a Ee 
ſcholar quite raw from an uniyerſity-; In this . 
harangne upon the benefits of education, he ran 


back to all the celebrated authorities of antiquity, 


_ 28 if the company required any proof of that nature 


F and dd 


not 


acquired at either of the places, the advantage lay 
entirely in favour of Oxford; this reply he deli- 


— 


„ riſing at Oxford I om upon 
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not conclude without repeated quotations from the 


| Greek and Latin writers, "which he recited with 
21 air of ' viſible" ſatisfaction. Lady Mary could 


not forbear a fmile at his earneſtneſs, and turning 
About to Mr. Pope, 1 think, Sir, (ſays ſhe in a 
half ſuppreſſed whiſper) Mr. Welbank is a pretty 
** ſcholar, but he ſeems a little unacquainted with 
te the world.“ Tom who overheard: this whiſper 
was about to make Tome anſwer, when Mr. Pope 
aſked him, if there were any new poetical geniuſes 
this ſeemed to gain 
new ſpirits, and mentioned Dick Townly who 
| had wrote an epigram on Chloe; Ned Frodftiam = 
ho had' publiſhed an ode to fpring; and Hatry 
Knowles who'had actually inferted'a fmart copy 
of verſes on 3 ſiſter, in one of the 
_ wodkly chronicles,” Mr. Pope whetled about with | 


 whiſper'by ſaying, I think indeed, mada 
. Mr; Welbank does not ſeem to know 3 

4 deal of the world 99rr n He er s 
On of eee ating Tem lied! Hf- 
Toneerted,” kindly attempted to refieve him by ex- 
preſſing a ſurpriſe that ſd many learned men 28 


| compoſed the univerſity of Oxford Thould feem fo 


generally difaffected to the government. He ob- 


Served, it was ſtrange that learning ſhout 15255 
gean to the ſide of ryranny 5 and hinted, 


4 ſignificant look to lady Mary, oy the 


A erde Fl HR Erb, 17 1 — 
NN perpetually over the works of the 1 
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the hiſtory of England. There e in 
this remark which poor Tom being unable anſwer,; 
was at a conſiderable loſs to withſtand, however, 
thinking himſelf obliged to ſay ſomethings he ran 


41-3; 


dodurt in praiſe; of all the antient hiſtorians, and con- 


cluded with a compliment to the gvod ſenſe of the 
univerſity in giving them ſo proper a preference 
to the flimſey productions of the moderna, The 
nobleman turned away with diſguſt, and it was 

the general opinion of the table, that Tom would 
make a pretty fellow: when he hne 2 little more 
of the world. 5 „nn 


Tus deduction which I would make from the 
foregoing little narrative is, that people before theßx 
think themſelves acquainted with the world ſhauld - 
"endeavour to obtain a general knowledge of men 
and things, inſtead of narrowly drawing theit no- 
tions from any one profeſſion, or any patticulat 
circle of acquaintance ; they may perbaps laugh 
at all the world, but all the world will be ſure oi 
laughing at them; and the general ridicule of tyerꝝ 
body is much more WN than the private der 
IE 73 ; Wn? Ee ee 


me.” Now: _LXXVIN. | 


Nerune. is mote 8 met. with 
2 in the world than an affectation of liberality be 
where people are notoriouſly narrow in diſpolition 5 
and where captivated With the charms of a ge- 


— 
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nerous behaviour, they « even force the natural lit- 
tlenefs of their tempers into en aukward at of 5 


5 reluctant benevolence. - 


I rr laſt night, in We of 4 preſ- 
fag: invitation, at the houſe of à gentleman near 
Pall- mall, who is always endeavouring to eſtabliſh 
a charaQer for generoſity, though there is ſcarcely 
a circumſtance in which he does not manifeſtly. . 
betray the ayaricious caſt of his temper, and ex- 
poſe himſelf to the contempt of the very perſon 
upon whom — to confer an 8 
tion. | 
N HERE were Abtes of us at ſupper, but 
not the ſign of a petticoat in company: our 

eatables were remarkably. elegant: the table was 

covered with every expenſive rarity of the ſeaſon, 
and I do not ſuppoſe the expence could be leſs 

from the variety and coſt of the diſhes, that fen 
or a dozen pounds. Yet notwithſtanding fo much 
magnificence on one fide of the queſtion, our' liquor 
conſiſted of no more than two bottles of ſour port, 
n little jar of Welch ale, and a ſmall bowl of 


brandy and water: as for lights, though the room Ty 


was very ſpacious, we had no more than an humble 
pair of tallow eights to the pound, which were 
| almoſt loſt in a couple of ſuperb candleſticks, which 6 


the maſter of the houſe with an air of negligence F 


1 informed us, were a great bargain, and had 


him no more than a hundred guineas at Mr. 


9 the . topſhop near 22 Paul's. 1 
by Fo Fon Vip 


-» 4 
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For my own part, there are few people wo 
Arink leſs. claret and burgundy than myſelf, of 


who indeed, indulge themſelves leſs in any extraor= 


; dinary freedoms with the glaſs.' When a young 
man I neyer conſidered intoxication as an ap- 
pendage to gentility; and now that I have ad- 
vanced pretty far into the vale of years, 1 ſhould _ 
look upon the ſmalleſt exceſs to be unpardonadle. 
A grey-headed drunkard is to me a character no 
leſs of abhorrence than contempt: ſince he muſt 
indeed be the wort of all profligates, who jeſts 
with the mandates of his maker, while he flands 
tottering on the very verge of eternity. Notwith- 
ſtanding this declaration, I muſt acknowledge my- 
ſelf extremely diſpleaſed with the mixture of pa- 
rade and parſimony, which was conſpicuous in our 
entertainment. I expected at leaſt that matters 
would have been of a piece; and really wiſhed; 
that a little part of the profuſion which appeared 
at ſupper, had been ſpared to furniſh a tollerable 
bottle of wine for the concluſion of the evening. 
- -. NEXT. to great art of regulating our appear- i 
ance either at home or abroad by the ſtandard of 
our circumſtances, nothing is ſo ſure of maintzm» _ 
ing us on a reſpectable footing: with the world, 
as a conſtant uniformity in our dreſs and enter= 
tainments. Should we ſee a knight of the garter 


with his ribband acroſs a livery coat, or-perceive 


a man in an embroidered ſuit of velvet with 8 


dirty pair of worſted ſtockings, our ridicule Would 


be very — and half the boys in 
ws nite toben 
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or the latter as a madman. In like manner thoſe 


who give fifty covers at an entertainment, ſhould 


make a proportionable figure in the choice of their 
wines; and thoſe for ever avoid burgundy and 


champaign, who treat with nothing more _ 


. ſample veal cutlet, or an humble beef ſtake. 
parſimony and parade, hom I ever remember to 
dave known, was poor Jack Greedy; Jack made 
Y it a conſtant; point to take 'four box tickets in 


public company, for the late Mr. Ryan's benefit, 


declaring his high regard for the character of that 
worthy man, but always demanding the odd ſhilling 
out af the guinea. If any of his friends wanted a 
ſium uf money; he never ſcrupled to lend it with- 
dt äntereſt, though at the fame 
mem everlaſtingly. with what-it would produce . 
ten funds. No gold did he ever give in charity, 
dan nt was conſiderably deficient in weight: 
und once when he made his borough a preſent 
ofa ton clock, he charged the corporation with 
_ - the carriage from London. Thus doing things 
evintinually by halves, and deſtroying, with a per- 
 pttual attention to the mereſt trifles, all the merit 


time be teized 


Which he gained from the diſtribution of large 


mus, be ſunk intd univerſal contempt, and ſquan- 


dered away the principal part 3 fortune to 


procure the character of a miſer. 


His neighbour, honeſt Will Franky, We 
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HERE is a ſentiment in Mn Coleman's 
comedy of the Jealous Wife, with "which 1 7 


ak 
T 
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exclaims that were all ladies alike attentive to the 


; morals of their admirers, 4 libertine would be an 
uncommon character. 


In DEEP if we take but n 
the ſexes, we mall find the behaviour of the one 


to depend ſo entirely upon the opinion of the other, 


that was either to ſet about a reformation, the 


| amendment of both would be eaſily affected, and 
' thoſe virtues would be immediately cultivated 
through the prevalence of faſhion, which neither 
the force of conviction, the dread of temporary 
misfortune, nor the terrors of everlaſting miſery, 
are now ſufficient to ſteal upon our pragice, even 
while they engage our veneration. 
As the ladies in general are more * % 
the prevalence of-immorality than the men; it 
- often ſurpriſes me, that they do not endeavour to 
——_ thoſe vices out of countenance among our 
which are ſo. frequently- fatal to their on 
8 A man, through the eſtabliſhment of 
cuſtom, conſiders it as infamous to marry a pro- 


_ ſtitute, to connect himſelf with a drunkard, or to 


pay his addreſſes to a woman whoſe lips are con- 
tinually fraught with indecency or execration; 
though accuſtomed himſelf to the midnight exceſſes 
of the ſtew, yet when he fixes for life, he enquires 
into the en of his miſtreſs, and proſecutes 
bis ſuit in proportion as ſhe is eminent for her 
virtues. Her follies he readily laughs at, but over- 
looks by no means the ſmalleſt want of reputation, 
Whereas the "_ ati up all her life in 

| the 
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the ſtricteſt delicacy, expreſſes no repugnance what- 


ſoever to venture with the moſt public betrayet 
of innocence, the moſt open enemy of mankind, 


and the moſt daring defier of his God. Nay, unleſs 


he has been in ſome meaſure remarkable for the 
number and blackneſs of his vices, ſhe holds him 


in contempt, and ſets him down as an abſolute 
ideot, if he is not intimately converſant with every 


thing that can either * him as a chriſtian, or 
8 n him as a man. 


Tx 


Warar, however, is moſt W on 


theſs occaſions, is the facility with which a father | 
uſually contracts his daughter to a libertine; as 


if becauſe cuſtom did not involve her in the infamy 


of his character, his habitual propenſity to vice 


4 muſt not neceſſarily endanger her happineſs. For 


my own part, I am ſhocked when I ſaw a parent 


leſs regardful of a daughter's felicity, than atten- 


tive to the welfare of a ſon. Is there a father who -- 
would perſuade his ſon into a marriage with a 
proſtitute profeſſed? I hope not; why then is his 


daughter ſo relentleſsly ſacrificed to a libertine ? 


Is there not as much danger for the one to be 


miſerable with her huſband, as the other to be 
wretched with his wife? And ſince the natural 
claim to paternal indulgence is equal between 
each, muſt it not be highly inequitable to treat the 


firſt with ſuch an exceſs of unmerited partiality? 
T am inſenſibly led into this. ſubje& from a 


15 peruſal of ſome ſermons, addreſſed to young = 1A 
vhs have WF made their Appearance, and were 
| Feng: OE 
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| yeſterday. put into my bands by my bookſeller. 
Who the author is I know not, but he deſerves the 
greateſt encomiums, for the perſpiouity of his ſtile, 
And che energy of his arguments; he is elegant 
- without levity, and pious without affectation. In 
done of his diſcourſes, where famale virtue is the 
| object of conſideration, he gives ſo admirable a teflon 
. to the ſex on account of this unhappy approbation 
| with which the very beſt women ſo frequently | 
honour a profligate lover, that I cannot but tran- 
| ſeribe it for the benefit of my amiable readers. 
How common is it to fer young ladies, who 
4 paſs for women of reputation, admitting into 
' Gheir company! in public places, and that with 
& viſible tokens of civility and pleaſure, men, 
«whom the moment before they ſaw herding with 
cteatures of infamous name ! Gracious God, 
<<, what-a defiance to the laws of piety, prudence, » 
character, decorum | what an inſult, in effect, 
<« to every man and woman of virtue in the world! 
<« what a palpable encouragement to vice and 
« diſhonour!. what a deſperate pulling down, in 
appearance, and with their own hands, of the 
. only partition that divides them from the moſt 
& profligate of their - ſex I between the bold and 
the abandoned woman there may ſtill remain, 
6 notwithſtanding ſuch behaviour, a diſtinction in 
C the world's eye; but we ſcruple not to declare, 


= „that religion, purity, delieaey, make none. 20 
6 835 „ To return from this digreſſion, if it be one, 
| r 
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particular rules of diſcovery, no determinate 
modes of judgment, will enable a young woman, 
6e by her own unaſſiſted fill, to diſcern the dangers. 
that lie in her way. But can'a young woman 
ebe juſtly excuſed, or can ſhe fairly excuſe her- 
& ſelf, if, where all is at ſtake, the calls not in the 
joint aid of wiſe ſuſpicion, friendly counſel, and 
grave experience, together with prayers for God's 
protection more than ordinarily fervent? _ 
Zur, methinks, I heard ſome of you aſk with 
tc an air of earneſt curioſity, Do not reformed rakes 
< then-make the beſt of huſbands? I am ſorry for 
- the queſtion, I am doubly forry, whenever it is 
«ſtarted by a virtuous woman. I will not wound 
che ear of modeſty by drawing minutely the cha- 
" I" of a rake: but give me leave to inſwer 
“your 'enquiry, by aſking a queſtion or two in my, 
turn. In the firſt place, we will ſuppoſe a man 
of this character actually reformed, ſo far as to, 
4 treat the woman he marries with evety mark of 
«tenderneſs, efteem, fidelity; and that he gives 
c up for ever his old companions, at 1 as to any. 
s choſen intimacy, or preference of their company 
© to hers. We grant it poſſible; we rejoice when, 
4 it happens. Tt is certainly the beſt atonement, ' 
| © that can be made for his former conduct. But 
no let me aſk you, or rather let me defire vou 
«to af your own hearts, without any regard to. 
* the opinions of the world, which is moſt defira- 
- ble on the ſcore of ſentiment, on the ſcore of 
| * which — to yourſelves, to your. . 
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40 friends, to your ſex, to order, rectitude, and 


e honour ; the pure unexhauſted, affection of a 


ce man who has not by intemperance and debauch- 
© ery corrupted his principles, impaired! his conſfi- 
5 0 tution, enſlaved himſelf to appetite, ſubmitted to 
8 66 ſhare with the vileſt and meaneſt of mankind the 
« mercenary embraces, of harlots, contributed to 


* | 0 embolden guilt, to harden vice, to render the 4 
s retreat from a life of ſcandal- and miſery more 


< hopeleſs; who neyer laid ſnares for beauty, ne- 
« yer ' betrayed the innocence that truſted him, ne- 


ver abandoned any fond creature to want and | 
« deſpair, never hurt the reputation of a woman, 
© © never diſturbed the peace of families, or defied _ 
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ce the laws of his country, or ſet at nought the pro- 


2 hibition'of his God; — which, I ſay, is moſt de- 
4. ſirable, the nion of ſuch à man, or that of 
46 him who has probably dane all this, who has cer- 


„ tainly done a great part of it, and who has no- 
.  % thing now to offer you, hut the ſhattered remains 
6 of his health, and of his heart? How any of you 


ct may feel on this ſubje&, I cannot ſay. But if, 


| e judging as a man, I believed, what I have often 


heard, that the generality of women would pre- 
e fer the latter, I know not any thing that ls 
© fink them ſo low in my eſteem. 


„ THAT he who has been formerly a cake may 


« after all prove a tolerable good huſband, as the 
world goes, I have ſaid already that I do not diſ- 


„ pute. But I would aſk, in the next place, is 
| «6 this e to be l Is — 
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<< ger that ſuch a man will be tempted by the power 
& of long habit to return to his old ways; or that 
e the infutible love of variety, which he has in- 
8. dulged ſo freely, will ſome time or other lead 
him aſtray from the fineſt woman in the world? 
<< Will not the very idea of reſtraint, which: he 
could never brook while fingle, make him only 
<< the more impatient of it when married? W 
„e have the better opinion of his wife's virtue, 
4 that he has converſed chiefly with women who 
ce had none, and with men amongſt whom it was 
3 < a favourite ſyſtem, that the ſex are all alikeꝰ 
4 But it is a painful topic. Let the women who 
e s are ſo connected make the beſt of their condion'; 
L and let us go on te ſomething elſmee. 
Tus ſcanty limits of my paper will not allow 
me to make as large an extract from this benevo- 
dent writer as I could wifh.'* But I am the more 
eaſy on that account, as I dare ſay the generality .. 
of my readers, from the foregoing little ſpecimen, 
will look upon his er eue a W valuable addi 
tion to their Ubraries-. run het ie e 
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HOUGH 1 have: mom! than-once in the 
courſe of my little animadverſians, endea- 
—— explode the prepoſterous.cuſtora of toaſt- 
ing, yet I have within this week met a circum- 


ſtmanes which has, if \polibles * n., 
8 8 
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to the practice, and i in a manner compelled me to 
reſume the ſubject, however tedious the e 
muy appear to ſome of my bon- viuamt readers. | 
+4 DINED: accidently a ſew days ago at a welt. 
known ctiffee - houſe in the Strand, at the preſſing 
requeſt of my nephew Harry, who aſſured me that 
che cempany would be highly to my taſte, for 
though the moſt of them were young fellows, yet 
there were very few by whom they were ſurpaſſed 
either in politeneſs or underſtanding. This afſu- 
ance, joined to the regard which I always enter. 
_ -tain for my boy's converſation, induced me to give 
n very ready acquieſcence, and it is no more than 
_ Juſtice to acknowledge, that Harry had not over 
rated the merit of his friends, e ede qt 
atitude-of the foregoing character. 
Ungar, however, juſt as we were circu- 
lating our jokes with the utmoſt good-humour, 
two or "three gentlemen belonging to the army, 
ho were intimately acquainted with ſome of our 
-compary, and overheard us from an adjoining 
room, ſent in their compliments, and begged per- 
miffion to join us, if we were not engaged about 
any particular buſineſs. This requeſt was urged 
in too polite a manner to be refuſed, and we ac- 
cordingly ſent word how much we thought our- 
ſelves obliged" by fo friendly a propoſition. 1 0 


_ - - addition to our compiny ſeurcely took place, whe 
bie of the moſt 'manly and ſenſible dae 


erer converſed with, made his appearance purſuant 


K he had given .; Harry, 
05 attended £1 


| 
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attended by two young gentlemen, his ſalz e | 
| eldeſt of whom did not ſeem to be quite eighteen. 
As the ſtranger carried a conſiderable degree of 
conſequence in his very looks, he was received 
with a ſuitable reſpect, and converſation began to 
circulate even with an additional ſhare of life, 
when our harmony was illiberally interrupted by a 
* -toaſt' from one of the gentlemen in red, no leſs 


| | offenſive to good-ſenſe, than repugnant to good 


manners. I ſtared with an equal mixture of fur- 
priſe and indignation; but there was no ibi 
the fituation of Harry's friend, or the diſtreſs of 


the modeſt youths who accompanied him. The 


father ſeemed totally abaſhed at the company into 
-which he introduced his ſons; and the ſons utterly _ 
unaccuſtomed to ſo licemtious an example, were 
quite unable to hold up their heads; ieee, gh 
confuſion as if they had actually given an . 
inſtead of having received one; till entitely at a 
loſs how to recover themſelves they ſenſihly with- - 
AUrew, and left the grown gentlemen to i 
themſelves with ill-· breeding and obſcenity. . 
Amond the numberleſs abſurdities . N 
this happy country, are kept up among our men 
of ſenſe, the cuſtom of confining vice to the ages 
of diſcretion is one of the moſt extraordinary. 
A perſon now- a- days is not allowed to be a pro- 
fligate till he arrives at one and twenty; as if, 
n proportion to the encreaſe ef his underſtanding, 
he was to act diametrically repugnant to the prin- 
We of decency and virtue. An uninformed 


RN 
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*ſtripling muſt by no means; either preſume to ſwear, | 


| or talk ſmuttily; ; his father will correct him ſeverely 
ſor the licentiouſneſs, and he will be looked upon 


- 


: har rs or abhorrence: by all his acquaint- 


The father himſelf however may utter the 


ers ſhocking blaſphemies, and ranſack the ſtews 


for the reddeſt obſcenities of a brutal i imagination. 


practice; and is ſenſible how offenſive it is both 
to politeneſs and religion, to the laws of his 
country, and the ordinances of his Gd. 


Hie is old enough to know the profligacy of the 


I Have been often ſarpriſed | that in a nation b 


-which values itſelf fo juſtly upon the character e. 


n good ſenſe, there ſhould be ſtill ſueh palpable 


remains of barbarity; what can be a greater re- 


x -Bexian' either on our morals or our breeding, than 


of the room immediately after dinner, and telling 


the cuſtom of driving our wives and children out 


them we are going to begin a cbnverſation which 8 


3 utterly improper for their ears. Shall men, 


2 -who pretend either to manners or to virtue, enter 


upon ſuch diſcourſes as are dangerous to their 
children, or ſhocking to their wives | ſhall. it be 


/Faid that à child is not to be truſted with his own 4 


father, for fear of being corrupted; nor a woman ] 


permitted to enjoy a ſocial - hour with her on 


- - Huſband, for fear of ſome palpable affront. Yes 
it muſt be ſaid — yes. it muſt be mentioned ta the 


_ everlaſting diſgrace of the civilized: people of Eng- 


*. 06 el ION infamous indulgence of ob- 
: * a 
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land, that they are utterly unable to paſs an even- 
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ſenity and execration; and that the\ happineſs, of 
their convivial entertainments is jos ee 
in proportion, as they debaſe the dignity of their 
ee ee 

God. 

A VERY min e bes 1 lately 
ſet on foot in ſeveral places of this ee 
raiſe the wages of our honeſt ſervants, and to 1 
the inhoſpitable cuſtom. of making = friends' 
eontinually pay for their entertainment. ufinitel =; 
would it be to the hogour « of thoſe gentlemen who ö 
ſo generouſiy exert themſelꝭ es in the cauſe of hot- 
pitality, if they alſo Rood up in defence of true , 
politeneſs and real virtue. Diſnipated ag the pre- . 
ſent age d, a few examples would produce an uni- 
verſal reformation; and I dare be bold enough. to. 

| affirm, that the purpoſes of rational feſtivity Would 


be much better anſwered, ſhould fuch a regulati — 5 


happily take place; when men begin to throw off. 
decency, they ſoon throw off all eſteem for one 
another; and few retain any | for. heir 
friends, when they, wantonly ſacrifice ry e 
ſideration for themſelves. Whereas by an bs 


ſervance of good- - breeding we ſhould always main- 5 


tain our frieridſhips, and * what Fogs PRE, 
"HS 

15 The aul of nacb and the fu of fl, 
Where we are now filled with PO eau 1 
all thi exceſſes 4 ere | 
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1 Jeſs underſtood than that of friendſhip ; to'follow' 
the dictates of Tome,” this virtue, inſtead of being” 
the aſſwager of pain, becomes the ſource of every 
inconvenience. Such ſpeculatiſts, by expecting 
too much from friendſhip, diſſolve the Mts ;/{ 
and by drawing the bands too clofely, at length 
| break them. Almoſt all our romance and novel- 
writers are of this Kind; they perſuade us to friend- 
ſhips whick We nt ipolüble to fAftaints the laſt; ſo 
ttzhat this ſweetnet'of life under proper regulations 
- js by their means rendered iniceeffible or uflen 
Ir is certain the beſt method to cultivate this 
virtue, is by letting it in ſome meaſure make itſelf, _ 
A ſimilitude of minds or ſtudies, and even ſome- 
times a diverſity of purſvits will produce all the 
pleaſures that 2 from it. The current of ten- 
1 derne widens as it proceeds, and two men im- 
perceptibly find their hearts warm with good- nature 
for each other, when they were at firſt only in 
purſuit of mirth or relaxation. Friendſhip is like 


5 a2 debt of honour, the moment it is talked of it 


_ loſes its real nzme, and aſſumes the more W 
ful form of — ation. | 
Faow | 
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From hence we find that thoſe who'regdlatly 


| undertake to cultivate-friendſhip, find ingratitude 


generally repays their endeavours. That cirele bf 
beings which dependance gathers round us is al- 
moſt ever unfriendly ; they ſecretly will the terms 
of their connection more nearly equal, and where 
they even have the moſt virtue are prepared to 
reſerve all their affections for their patron only in 
the hour of his decline. Encreaſing the obliga- 
tions which are laid upon ſuch minds only enereaſes 
their burthen; they feel themſelves unable to repayt 
the immenſity of their debt, and their bankrupt 
hearts are taught a latent reſentment eee 
that is ſtretched out with n 12 net 
Salle: mr 6 46 2 0 % 
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good was to be bought by riches, add ke how : 
poſſeſſed of great wealth, and had a mind naturally 
Formed for virtue, he reſolved to gatlier a circle of 
the beſt men round him. Among the number of 
| his dependants was Mufidorus, with a mind juſt 
as fand of virtue, yet not leſs proud than his pa- 
tron. His circumſtances, however, were ſuch as 
forced him to ſtoop to the good offices of his ſupe- 
rior, and he ſaw himſelf daily among a number of 
others loaded with benefits, and proteſtations of 
friendſhip. Theſe in the uſual courſe of the world 
he thought it prudent to accept, but while he gave 
his eſteem he could not give his heart. A want of 
_affeQion breaks out in the moſt trifling inftances, 
- und . had {kill enough to obſerve the mi- 


E 4 ot nuteſt 
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nuteſt actions of the man he wiſhed to make his 
friend. In theſe he ever ſound his aim diſappoint- 
ed, for Muſidorus claimed an exchange of hearts, 
which Plautinus/ ſoliciting by a; variety of other 
claims could; never think of beſtowing. It may: 
de eaſuy ſuppoſed that the reſerve of our poor proud 
man was ſoon conſtrued into ingratitude, and fuch 


indeed in the common acceptation of the world is | 


Was. Wherever Muſidorus appeared, he was re- 
marked as the \wigrateſW man ; he had accepted 
favours it was faid, and ſtill had the inſolence to 
pretend to iridependance. The event however; 

his conduct. Plautinus by miſplaced libe- 


125 ialicy-at leagih beckine Perez and it was then that 


Muſidorus firſt thought of making a friend of him: 
He flew to the mam of fallen fortune with an offer 
of all he had; wrought under his direQion with 
afhduity; and by unĩting their talents beth were at 
length placed in that flation of * from! a g er 

ol them had formerly fallen 5 


To this ſtory taken n 5 . 


add one more taken from 4 Greek writer of ahti⸗ 


| quity." Two Jewiſh ſoldiers in the times of Ve- 
paſian had made many campaigns together, and 


a participation of danger at length bred an union 
of hearts. They were remarked throughout 5 7 


_ whole army as the two friendly brothers; 

and fought for each other. Their friendſ 
haye continued: without interruption till 2 
not the good fortune of the one alarmed 2 
of * other, TY was in his ts” 


1 


* 


General || 
6 
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General under the famous John, who headed a 
particular party of the Jewiſh malecontents. "Front + 


this moment their former love was converted into 


the moſt inveterate enmity. They attached them - 
| ſelves to oppaſite factions, and ſought each others 


of Bl 


lives in the conflict of adverſe party. In this man- | 


ner they continued for more than two years, vow= 


ing mutual revenge, and animated with an uncons 


' querable ſpirit of averſion. At length, however,” 8 . 3 


that party of the Jews; to which the mean ſoldierr 


| belonged, joining with the Romans, it 
0 ee and drove John with all his-adherents, 
into the temple. Hiſtory has given us more than 
one picture of the dreadſul canflagration of that 
. eee ene The Roman ſoldiots were gather - 
ed round it; the whole temple. was ; in | 


_ thouſands. were ſeen burning alive within e Fe 


cuit.; It was in this ſituation of: things. that the 
no- ſucceſsful ſoldier- ſaw -his.formes friend. upon 


with flames. All his ee there 
fore he returned; he ſaw the man of hie boſom 


898 periſn; and unable to withRand: the 8 5 5 


-impulſe, he ran ſpreading his arms, and crying 
cout to his friend, to leap down from the top, and 

find ſafety: with him. The friends from; above 
heard and obeyed; and caſting himſelſ ſrom the top 


of the towet into bis · fellow ſoldier's. arms, both fell 


a a ſacrifice on the ſpot ;: one being cruſhed to deatk 


8 to * Oy” the his fall. 


* 


bo, — | — > 


the battlements of the higheſt-tower, looking 
round with horror, and juſt ready tn be conſumed 


| eee oor the other be- 
Ls _ Now. 


8 
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A ————— | 
their relations are the moſt cruel - creatures in the 
world, unleſs they give an immediate conſent to 
every "abſurdity of their inclinations, and beſtow _ 
them at once with a conſiderable fortune upon the 
fweet fellow who has thus happily made himſelf 
maſter of their affections. If a parent pretends 
fo any authority, he inſtantly, from a tender father 
is looked upon as an abſolute tyrant ; and pretty 
miſs very dutifully wiſhes him fifty fathom under 
ground, that ſhe may have a handſome ſum of 
money to throw away upon a raſcal, whom ſhe 
id le ine ee or fix 
weeks. 25 tf W - 
1 Au you muſt know, Me. Babler;  miſcrable 
woman, whom a partiality of this nature for a 
moſt infamous villain, has plunged into the deepeſt 
diftreſs. About five years ago, Sir, I lived with 
my father, a beneficed in the north of 
England, and had every reaſon to be fatisfied, 
that the happineſs of the venerable old gentleman's 
life was placed in mine, from the exceflive ten- 
derneſb with which he conſtantly treated me, and 
„ £08 + bal 


te world. I was his only child; and though my: 
mother died while I was quite an infant, mn. 3 4 ; 
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from the enjoyments of which he debarred himfelf, 
merely to lay up a fortune for my advancement im 


would alter his condition, for fear, as he kindly: 
expreſſed it, he might plate a very en _ 
of woman over his poor Ifabella, 

I ap fcarcely turned ar e dich — 
Mr. Babler, when a company of ſtrolling players 
came into our neighbourhood, a prineipal.of which 


| being an excellent ſcholar, and maſter of a very 


genteel addreſs, had a letter of recommendation to 
my father, from a brother clergyman in the laſf 
town where they exhibited. My father, who was 
| benevolence itſelf, though he did not greatly ap- 
prove of ſuch a gueſt, nevertheleſs deſired him out 
of compliment to his friend to ſtay dinner, and 
aſſured him of bis beſt ſervices whenever the be ⸗ 


$ 


nefits came to be advertiſed. Mr. Villars, the 
comedian, thanked him in a handſeme manner, 


and we ſoon after ſat down to table, whete=the - . 
ſpe» 
* cious and police 3 and by an unaſſuming pretence 


deſigning hypocrite, by a behaviour the moſt 


to all the virtues with which he was utterly un- 
| acquainted, ſoon got the better of my father's re 
ſerve, and not a little ſileneed the contempt which 
I had always entertained for thoſe itinerant de- 


pendents on the theatre. Not to be minutely ein- 


cumſtantial, ſuffice it, Mr. Babler, that Villas 
received an invitation no leſs warm than general 


to our houſe, and in leſs than a week made ſuuhb 
A | i | | 


Ea 


* 
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| good. uſe of my father's hoſpitality, as entirely to 
_ captivate the affections of his inexperienced — * 

ter, and to flll her with an inſuperable averſion to 
the happy habitation,” in which for her whole life 
| he: had been ſo carefully brought up 


* 


I was too much a novice, howeyer, in the bu- . 


lineſs of amour, to keep the matter ſo perfectly 
concealed from the eyes of a father, who, in his 
youth had been remarkahly. well. received among 


| eagerneſs I hung upon every ſyllable that fell from 
Villars, and remarked. with concern, that unleſs, 
Villars was in the houſe I ſtudiouſiy avoided hie 
company. One Sunday afternoon, therefore, while 
I imagined he was at church, he unexpected darted 


the ladies, as I could wiſh:;, he ſaw with what 


ſrom a cloſet in the very room where Villars and 


1 were exchanging vows of (everlaſting fidelity; 
end ordering my lover with a look of indignation 
never to come again into his preſence, n 8 
| immediately to retire to my room. | fe 1 
"oi THroven ſhame. and confuſion kept me . 
in the preſence of my father, I was. nevertheleſs 
no ſooner alone, than I began to think his be; 
haviour a very unjuſtifiable piece of barbarity: al 
he care and anxiety which for more than — 
years he had manifeſted for my welfare, was im- 
mediately. baniſhed - from my remembrance.” I 
Iboked upon him as the greateſt enemy I had in 
the world; and full of nothing but the idea of my 
adorable Villars, I determined, like the inconſi- 
derate the, ee . n me | 


=# WF 


| & 
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man who gave me being, who educated me with 
the niceſt circumſpection, and of whoſe worth I 
was perfectly convinced; to go off with a fellows, 
WV bo for ought I knew might be a highwayman g 
| to whom I never owed an obligation; and whoſe: 
perſon I had never ſeen till the week before, in 
which he ſo unfortunately brought a: recommenda- 
tion to my father s. 8 
Bronx [had time to ererbte this dutiful. bes; 5 
| jet. however, my unhappy father came up to my 
room, and looking at me for ſome time with an 
air of inexpreſſible anguiſh, at laſt burſt into a flood ._ * 
of tears. When he had ſomewhat recovered himy * * ©: 
ſelf. O Iſabella, ſaid he, little did I think to 
« have ſeen ſuch a day as this; and little did © 
« j imagine. you would ever give me cauſe to regtet 
„the hour of your birth. In what part of my 
44 duty, tell me child, has there been a deficiency 
to occaſion ſo fatal a negligence in yours? What 
„ has your father done, that you wiſh to ſhake 
« off every ſentiment of nature and affection; 
% and deſire to fly from the arms which have che- 
« riſhed you ſince the firſt moment of your en- 
« jſtence, to refuge with a villain, whom you have 
66 not known above ten or a dozen days. In the 
4 alienation of your affections, has he heſitated to 
« break the ſacred, laws of friendſhip and hoſpita- 
| "66 lity, or ſcrupled. to put on the awful form of 
„ virtue to proſecute. the moſt - infamous ends? 
While I entertained him with the greateſt cor 
4 Liality, he was * me the moſt irreparable 


8 3 = ury 


— oth 
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| «{njury 3 and when I harboured him moſt in my 
«boſon, like the venemous adder, the more deeply 
be ſtang me to the heart. And will you, 
ALlabella, inftead of revenging the cauſe of fo in- 
« Jared, and I hope I may ſay, ſo tender a parent, 
e become yourſelf aceeſſary to the deſtruction of 
« my happineſs; will you be guilty of a parricide 
4 to reward an aſſaſſin, who has attempted more 
e than my life ; and ſhall it be ſaid that 4.common 
place compliment to her beauty is of more con- 
44 ſideration to fo ſenſible a young lady than the 
« eyerlaſting tranquillity of her father ?. Alas, my 
«© child, let not your youth and inexperience lead 
# you into an irretrievable miſtake, The man 
that would be guilty of a crime to engage” your 

affections, would not ſtop at a crime to caft you 
off, when time and poſſefſion had rendered you 
«eſs attractive to his imagination. Conſider my 
8 1 dear, the man who courts you to quit your 
«6 father's houſe, is intereſted in his ſolicitati 8. 
4 cannot be intereſted. He wants you to gratiſy 


« his own purpoſes; whereas I have no end to an- . 


« ſwer but the advancement of your felicity, and 
am willing to contract every enjoyment of my 
« life, for the ſake of building that felicity on a 
"66 permanent foundation. As I am determined 
«© never to lay a reſtrain upon your inclinations, 
_ «weigh well the advice I have given you. Yo ou 
| 6 are now a woman by the laws of the land, and 
. your perſon i is at your own difpoſal : if therefore d 
« ee — after having maturely con- 


; 66 ſidered. 


e , Tur BABUER „ 
« fidered the affair, you cam ſueriſtet your doating 
46 * father, for this inhoſpitable villain, packup your 
*cloaths* and every thing elſe which belongs! to 
you, | go and favour Wim with'your hand at the 
thr of that God who fees into the bottom -of— ©; 
4e my afflictions, and do not incur the additional 
e diſgrace, of an infamous flight from a houſe i 
« which' you” have been treated wiðh ſuch a n- 
* tinued exceſs of paternal indulgence. Remiem- 
ber, however, if ſurh ſhould be your reſolutions, 
& that I am no more your father; in humble imi- 
4e tation of the Deity, by whom I hope to be for- 
given, 1 here offer yu a chearful | forgiveneſs 
| for what is paſt. But if you perſevere, know 
e thit though my humanity may weep for your 
e tranſgreffion, that my copia wiltuerer” n 
me to reward ane ran: | 
Mx father after this defired me to a. 
that I was far from being deftitute of admirers, . 
that three or four young gentlemen of. agreeable 
| | perſons, unexceptionable character, and handſome 


fortunes,” had for à cbnſiderable time/ paid their 
addreſſes; and that eonſequently I could not have 
eren the ridiculous plea of being negle&ed, to palliate 
my attachment for the object whom T had ſo pre- 
poſterouſſy diſtinguiſhed by my choice. Saying 
this he left me with an air of dejected reſolution 3 
and taking his horſe rode off a few- miles d the 
houſe of an intimate acquaintance, where he ax 
: "that night, as if n wanne to: throw! the * f 
e eee On eee 260-20 ov madre, 


” * 
4 %s al Ie a 
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ſhadow of un impotent in the "wa of my. deter. 
Ir — clempaliance dee e the - 
ation of my heart at this behaviour of my. father's: _ 
he convinced my reaſan,. but at the ſame; time he 
N alarmed my pride; and I abſurdly imagined, that 
it would be a derogation from my own dignity if 
I offered to make him the leaſt conceſſions, after 
he bad thus indirectiy commanded me to quit his 
houſe. Preſumption is always the daughter of in- 
Aaulgence; where children have been treated with 
2 n exceſs of tenderneſs, they moſt commonly think 
it very inſolent in a parent if he happens to tell 
them of any little miſtake; and are wonderfully . 
ready to expect a moſt punctual performance of 
his duty, however remiſs. they themſelves may be 
in the diſcharge of their own. Unhappilly for 
me, I was one of theſe bopeful children; ac- 
cuſtomed to nothing but the beart-dire ol 5 
diſhments of paternal affection, I could 
the accent of reproach, though conſcious of it's be- 
ing merited ; and thought that my father ſhould 
' have made me a ſubmiffive apology, though it 
certainly would have done me the greateſt credit 
if T had fallen at his feet, and ame his er 
es with a torrent of tears. i ee 
Wr I was thus agitated. between the ſober 
RE. Aa das of my -reaſon, and the. unnatural 
f workings of my pride, Villaes;. who; had waited at 
2 little'alebouſe in the neighbourhood, to, watgh 
| | Nen . vo ſooner ſaw my 
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father's back, than he boldly came up to the houſes 


me perpetually miſerable. — Parents, my charm- 
ing Miſs Brandon, (ſaid the artful villain) ima- 


© gine they do mighty things if they give a young: 


lady a decent room, a tolerable gown, and treat 


„her now and then with a box at the theatre 3 
this they call an exceſs of | tenderneſs, and think 


« a very meritorious diſcharge of their duty; but 


e ſee the ſtrange inconſiſtency of their characters 3. 
<< though they ſo readily allow her to pleaſe her- 


& ſelf in little things, yet they abſolutely deny her 


and preſt me in the moſt paſſionate manner to em 8 
brace that opportunity of packing up my liatle al. 
and eſcaping from the tyranny of a man, who. . 

made no other uſe of his authority than to render 


Fa 


c will in the moſt material article of all, and 5 


eee permit the mere amuſement of an hour, with 


. no other view but to claim ſuch an authority Fo 

s over her inclinations'as' may render her miſerable. a 
* for life. Theſe ſentiments, Mr. Bablerz inst 
to the faſtinating importunity of the fellow, did 
my buſineſs compleatly; J ſet about packing uß 
e and trinkets in an inſtant, and in led 
than two hours was entirely out of ſight, glowing 
all the way with à revengeful ſort of ſatisfactio ss. = 
to think how. mortified' my father muſt be w Ess 
| ke found I had ſo chearfully taken him at his words » 
As it would not be prudent for Mr. Villar ts 
Nay in the neighbourhood when our affair became 


. any way public, we quitted the country with; the 


. an and by the following, evening. = 


tis ; ; * 


— 
2 * 


— 


Pod 


| arrived. at a ace town near an : 
miles off, in which a trolling company was at that 
mme perſorming, from whom Mr. Villars had re- 
eTe0ꝙ. iived ſeveral very preſſing letters, requeſting him 
ts join them, and offering him by much the moſt 
e.cagpital caſt of all the characters. At this place 
we were. married the morning after our arrival; 
and to my everlaſting infamy I mention it, no one 
_ . reſlexion.of what might be felt at home, was ance 
ſuſfered to diſcredit the feſtival with a ſich. 105 
„Ina not however been many weeks 15 


before I found a very material alteration in tho be- 


baviour of my huſband; inſtead of the good hu⸗- 


mour and.complaiſance which he formerly aſſumed, 


be treated me with nothing but a round of the 
maſt ſilent ſurlineſs, or the moſt ſarcaſtic con- 
dempt. If he talked ſometimes, it was of having 
thrown himſelf away ; and in proportion aa our 
| circumſtances became contracted, for the players 
| bad but very little buſineſs, and the principal part 
" of my wardrobe was now diſpofed of, he was baſe 
enough even to reproach. me with running away 
from my father. I now ſaw when it was too late, 
the imprudence of my conduct, and would have 


given the world had I been miſtreſs. of it, to call 
back the days of my former tranquility, I per- 


ceived clearly that Villar's ſole motive in ever ad- 
drefling me, was the conſideration of my father's | 


opulence ; he ſaw me an only child, and naturally 


fa 


an might be offended with me at frſ, — 4 15 
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nevertheleſs quickly relent, and take me again to 


the arms of his affection, as a daughter. With 
. this view he obliged me to ſend home. letters upon 


letters, all expreſſing the deepeſt penitence for my 
fault, and painting the wretchedneſs of our ſituation. | 
in colours the moſt affecting. A poſt ſcarcely went. 


for ſeveral weeks, but what caried ſome petitionof 
this nature; and perhaps I might have continued. 


writing conſiderably longer, had not the following . 
note been at laſt os e to n 55 
b epiltles. „ 5. 1115 8 tn 


To. Me. Villa a the Theatre erh. 
: MADAM, 

K V 

< mentioned a want, which I did, net fly 60 fe- 

& prove ; you, Madam, have robbed me. of that 


daughter; yet after the barharity of plunging a 
e dagger in my boſom, are now mean enough to 

 « throw yourlelf at my feet, and to ſolicit my 
e compaſlion for bread. , In reality, I ee e 


s whether I ſhould moſt. deteſt you for the inhu- 


4 manity of your conduct on the one hand, or. 


_ «© deſpiſe you for the baſeneſs of your behaviour 
« on the other: is it not enough to be guilty, 


& but you muſt try to be deſpicable? For ſhame, 


Madam, exert a little more ſpirit andbeuniformly 


5 culpable: talk as much of duty and àffection to 
d your huſband as you pleafe ; but let not te 
heavy hand of neceſſity ſqueeze you into a'pal- 
| *wy affectation er ede, to Hather, about 


„ 


BEN 1 bad > deze, the dares Gillis 
; a word but what gave me-pleaſure,., you | 


f [| G 
- FLY 


* ” 
vhs * y 8 * . + 
, . 4 bY 
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5 whoſe heart you have twiſted 2 thouſand ſcor-- 
« pions, and who probably before you receive 
« this may be ready for that grave Which you 
« kindly opened for. him on the ſixth” of Auguſt. a 
* Trouble me 1 beſeech you no more, I am fami- 
« Yar with your band, and Half never open ano- 
* ther letter of your writing; z as you have dif- 
« poſed of your perſon, give me leave to diſpoſe 
"of my property; for be aſſured, no conſideration” 
on earth {hall tempt me to provide for a 2 villain, 
« or to mitigate the puniſhment which providence” 
bas in this world pronounced aginſt filial diſo-— 
A dedience. Could you abandon a father, and pet 
hope © for felicity ? could you riſe up againft . 
dhe fountain of your Being, and yet form an 
| idea of content? The very ſuppoſñition is # blaſ⸗ 
_ © phemy againſt heaven. Make thetefore à pro- 
per uſe of your preſent chaſtiſement, and rather | 
v rejoice at it as an happineſs, than lament it fas 
nd misfortune 3 fince had you eſcaped'the indigria- bp: 
tion of 'ompipotence in this world; there was 
* but too juſt a foundation t6 IRR a ae 
N of t amen in 1 Yo next,” 14.534 7 a 
redes "HORACE BRANDON: £ 
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"Xn 1 I 5 — IE which my canſcience convind 
| me was what I ought to have expected, putting 3 
an end to all our hopes, Mr. Villars no longer 
kept meaſures with we; he wanted money : 
* be would have; and even told me in 


1 terms, 1 * * very a 


. 


— 
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him in poſſcfiion of fifty guineas if I would, - 
O, Mr. Babler, his propoſal was a horrid. one. _ 
A young Gentleman of great fortune had it ſeems 


praiſed me to his face; and knowing perhaps his 


into an explanation. — You may judge, Sir, 


with what a degree of united rage and aſloniſi- 
ment, any woman muſt have heard ſuch a cit- 


cumſtance from the huſband of her heart. For 


character, taken the liberty of — I cannot enter 


-my: own part, though I had forfeited all preten- 


j ions to the filial character, I was yet trembling- 


ly alive in all my other relations, I received 
the - overture therefore with the indignation it 


_—_— Villars, finding that neither 


the moſt ſoothing language of hypocriſy, nor the 
moſt vehement arguments of a horſewhip, were 


| ſufficient to alter my xeſdlution, he privately. 


decamped in a few nights after, leaving me in 


a ſtrange country, not only without a fix · pence, oy 


but over head and ears in debt, and in a ſituation 


alſo that required the tendereſt cire 
This was too much; it brought on 


happily for himſelf poor Orphan, died in à few 


771 8 5 I 
of parturiency, and I was delivered of 4 uk who 


hours after his birth. For me I languiſhed a 


long time in the moſt deplorable. circumſtances, * 
and muſt have inevitably. periſhed, had it not been 


- 


For the humanity of the company, who. notwith- 


ſanding their own diſtreſſes - were-extremel Y ur- 


gent, nevertheleſs trained a point to relieve mine; | 
| M0 eb ac n 
of 12 | _ OM”: 
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entified' me at a full ſhare, though I had never 
before appeared in nay: Sing but e in the 
. Innocent adultery. iKit pile 91 * 
Ir this way of life, e bead tld are | 
itinued not kb bow to better myſelf ; was: my 
| cheart'at eaſe I might poſſibly entertain with 
iſome very humourous litte narratives. But alas, 
Sir, remorſe is the only companion of my boſom. 
My unhappy father who did not ſurvive his letter 
three days, is erer preſent to my remembrance; | 
and even Villars greatly as he is the object of | 
abhorrence of my reaſon, now and. then- draws a 
+ -tear from my tenderneſs, and gives me a moment 


of diftreſs; he has for theſe four years been firoll-= 
7”, ing with a company in various parts of the Ame- 


ricin Plantations, and is lately married to a wo- 
. er better ene Tor bis * 


a 


1 I" * * * 
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lars, at the concluſion of her letter in your 
aſt paper, gave an intimation, that if her. heart 


was any way at eaſe ſhe could amuſe the public 

with ſome curious adventures of a trolling Com- | 
pany; no, Sir, that your readers ho 7 be 
Dy ett an ſuch an nn, 5 


* 


— 
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taken the liberty to ſend you the following little 
narrative; and ſhall not, through an ill-timed af- 
fedtation of modeſty ſay, you will” confer a great 
obligation on me by giving it an immediate er 
By ſome ſuch unhappy attachment as 
Villars, I became, about three years ago, 4 Mem- 8 
ber ofa Strolling Company in the weſt of England, 
and as my voice was tollerably good, my perſen | 
—_ diſagreeable, and my paſſion for the ſtage not _ - „ 
u little vehement, 1 made 4 very eapital figure 3 
| in all the country towns of our circuit, and ſhone 
away every other night as a Juliet, a Monimia, an 5 
Eudoſia or a Statira. To be Ture it was oſten 
. whimſical enough to ſee a heroine of my conſe- 
ſ — quence in diſtreſs for a pair of, Rockings, am od 
| _ wuifle, or a tolerable cap. Yer the novelty + 
profeſſion, and the greatneſs of my applauſe, very 
readily induced me to overlook all difficulties; add 
to 'this likewiſe, that 1 poſſeſſed tue invaluable 
ſociety of the amiable vagabond who undid me, 
| A circumſtance of itſelf lee; to com er * 
eyery other inconvenience. or misfortu FEY | 
Mu firſt appearance, Mr. Babler, was in the 
character of Cordelia in king Lear. My haſband | 
performed the part of Edgar, and our theatre, 
which was little better than a large barn, was're- 
markably crouded againſt the time of repreſetitarion. py 
The univerſal approbation which T met with at 3 
my very entrance, gaye me ſpirits to go on in the 29 
patt with tolerable propriety ; and had it not been 3 
Gori an EINE accident or — piece would 


8 - — 


| £ _ ere wh ſuch an air of inſolence.'. = 
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- An gene a have been pretty well. n The 


Fiuſt HOWS of complaint was given by the lady who 
played the part of Goneril; it r this. illuſtrious 


princeſs was violently afflicted with a weakneſs of 


4 her nerves, and this unfortunate diſorder obliged 


her to make frequent application to a certain 


underbred potable called gin, an additional quan- 


tity of which, as * the tinflure of ſage * was not 


then in exiſtence, the generally tock * to fertify 


5 berſelf againſt the terrors of an audience.” Unluckily, | 


| however, this medicine always diſappointed Mrs. 
Torrington in it's operation; inſtead of removing 


her complaint, it conſtantly encreaſed her infir- 


mity, and rendered her ſometimes ſcarcely able 
dt utter an articulate ſyllable. This was the caſe 
the above evening; and nothing could be more 
diverting, than to fee a ſtaggering princeſs up- 


braiding the intemperance of her father's followers. 
The barn, I beg pardon, the houſe, was in an 


. © abſolute roar all the time of | ker performance ; 
5 Which her Majeſty conceiving to be rather the ſhout 
of contempt. than the voice of approbation, ſhe 
advanced with 2 haughty ſtep to the edge of the 


and in a language little ſuited to the dig- 
nity of her character, ſtammered out, That it 


5 was: no unuſual thing for a woman to be over- 


o taken a little; and that ſhe warranted many of 
© the conceited B--ch-s. who were patched up in 
© the boxes, could drink. double the 18 ſhe 
© had taken, and therefore need not tun 


- 
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ther dee e ee 


rangue occaſioned any agitation. at her fach, 
or whether nature of _ itſelf was determined to 


throw off the load with which it was opprefty 


lers, who compoſed our entine band ef mulic, ag 


5 beg permiſſion to read the remainder af bis cha- 


is not my buſineſs to determine ; but te the 
everlaſting ſtain of the drama I am obliged to 


acknowledge, that ber oration was net half a 


minute pronounced, hefare it was attended with 
ſuch a diſagreeable diſcharge: upon the two d- 


reduced them to the neeeſſiay of making ä pre- 
cipitate retreat; and made it abſolutely; proper 
for two lords, a candle ſnufter and jeune 
barber, to carry off the. wn w 1 
Tu contains el by A e 

accident was Juſt beginning to be removed, ban 
2 freſh affair aroſe that excited, ig poſſible, -a fill 
ſtronger laugh of ridicule from the audience: M. 
Grandiſon, (for all our ſtrolling nlagers are very 
fond of ſounding names) who performed the . 
part of Ger, and was reckened quaok the bst 
| Rudies in the company, depandiug ton meh AE 
the goodneſs of his memory, found: himſelf at 4 
dead ſtand in the maſt eſſential pant af his h- 
racter. Till his eyes were put out no man cd 
be more perfect; but this melancholy ſentenes b = 


no ſooner taken place, than he Was abliged.o — |] 


regiry and nos cn) finding/this m e, | 
{ID c< oft hs 
vor U. | * 
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tere was no reſtraining the merriment of our 
auditors ; z a thouſand jokes were inceſſantly crack- 
ed upon every one who appeared, ſo that we were 
fairly obliged to drop the curtain in the middle 
of the fourth act; and forced to ſpin out the even- 
| ing 8 entertainment with the Mock Doctor, Mr. | 
Pope's prologue | to Cato, and a'double hornpipe. 
Turn are a number of infatuated young 
people, Mr. Babler, who becauſe they ſee what 
an eaſy appearance the performers of the London 
Theatres generally make, are idle enough to ſup- 
poſe that the very meaneſt ſtages of an itinerant 
actor muſt afford at leaſt a tollerable maintenance. 
But alas; Sir, abſtracted from the continual con- 
tempts to which the profeſſion is liable, there is not 
a more miſerable way of getting bread in the uni- 
verſe ; I have many nights played Caliſta for two- 
pence halfpenny; and ſometimes after exhauſting 
my ſpirits perhaps as a Tragedy Queen for a whole 
night together, have returned home to a wretched 
little room in an alehouſe, and there, without 
having a morſel for my ſupper, been obliged to 
buck up my only ſhift in the waſh- hand baſon, 
and to get a part of twenty lengths byheart IE . 
the next night of performance. _ 
Is all theſe mortifying ſcenes the W 


itinerants are under a neceſſity of aſſuming a con- 


tented aſpect, and putting on an air of the utmoſt 

_ life, when perhaps they are abſolutely periſhing for 
(bread. Forced in the decay of buſineſs) to beg a 
litde credit from chandlers-ſhops or er 


* 3 
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they are continually ſubject to inſults from the 
meeaneſt members of the community; and even if 
matters anſwer their ampleſt expectations, the deſ- 
paoicable ſhifts which they muſt try to make a be- 
Tx nefit, are inſupportable to any mind which retains 
dhe leaſt trace of ſpirit or ſenſibility. As for the 
men they muſt court an acquaintance with the 
loweſt journeyman artizan, and ſpend their time 
ig the moſt dreadful of all employments, the 
amuſement of underbred ignorance and brutality: 
*# as for the women, they muſt patiently hear te 
* pert ſollicitations of the verieſt little prentice of 
Bl. a country town; and ſubmit to the.infamy of an 
imaginary proſtitution, even where they have-yir- _ 
| tue enough to avoid the reality. Let your young 
'' _ readers, Mr. Babler, ſeriouſly think on. theſe cir- 
._  - eumſtances, and then I. hope few, eſpecially of 
- © the ſofter. ſex, will ever think of embracing. fo 
| n an nene I am, Sir, &. 
3 e "BI Os2ALDISTOY. 
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175 is a 3 — the greateſt number of 
thoſe people who entertain a high notion of 
their own wit, to rail for- ever at the only inſtitu- 
— tion upon which the happineſs of all Society. is 
” founded ; and to pour out an inceſſant torrent of 
ridicule upon poor matrimo though they owe 
their own exiſtence. to * 7 of that 
1 ; facred 
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ſacred orditance. The motive indeed which the 
generality of our Libertines affign for this averſion 
to marriage is, chat tho rite is a reſtraint upon all 
their other <njoyments, and that the moment a 
man devotes Kimfſef to one woman, that moment 
he is 6bliged nat only to alter the former tenor of 
his conduct, but to put up with every petulance 
of the tady's temper, however unreaſonable ſhe 


continued an old batchelor, I have yet ſeen but 


few women who rule-with an improper authority 


over their buſbands ; nor can I entertain any high 


notions ' of the man's underſtanding, who once 


makes it a doubt whether or no he ſhould be able 


to maintain that connubial 'pre-eminenee in his 
own family, which he receives from the hand of 
- reaſon and the cuſtom of his country. If he poſ- 


ſeſſes but a dawn of ſonſe, the object of his choice 
will be ſuch as can gy ve him no cauſe to appre- 
hend any turbulence o 


- his power to prevent any diſagreeable exertion of 


it, even in caſe he ſhould be unhappily deceired. 
Tx pleaſanteſt argument of all, however, 


is the neceſſity which a married man is under 
of forſaking all thoſe enjoyments, which While 


he was a batchelor created the principal part of 


- bis ſelicity. Vet ſurely if thoſe enjoymetits are 
repugnant to reaſon, the ſooner he forſakes them 


the 


may be in her requeſts, or een f 
„„ ere eee | 
Fon my own part, though I have dierte 


diſpoſition ; and if he poſ- | 
| ſefles but a dawn of ſpirit, he will always have it in 


Ne. . 
the better ſtnoe it ne rer can be tod y wperiod to- . i 
regain the paths of diſeretion and vwistunm; und i 


them, and bleſs their ſtars wich a kind o raptute 


from the Ups of a deferving Wie though eke 


cis affertion + Bam at the 


Ti#z BAILEI. _ 


they are not oppoſite to the dictates of prullente, 
he muſt be 4 very puſiſtanimons fellow indeed, 


ho could ence dream of giving than wy in 
fact, thoſe men are always for finding ſuut with 
the poor women, who are confoious of” imperfec- = 
tion in themſelves ; whereas men ef ſenſe being | 


determined to proceed on a rational plan; aye von- 


_ fantly deſiruus of doing juſtice tothe merit of the 
ladies, and never prepoſterouſſy ſuppoſe that they are 


es Ee I nn 
Tir general run of our Libertines, chougtr 
. muck wo ſenſible: and moch too ſpirited | 


0 put up with: any impropriety in ce behaviour 


of a worthy woman, nevertheleſs fubmit with tine 


greateſt chearfulneſs imaginable to any treatmets 
which a woman of the Tom thinks propes to ge 


that they are not huſbandd: — THis: is in plan 


' Engliſh, they rejoice that they ars Hob obliged Vy 
the laws of their country to bear à ite roprouds 


narrowneſs of their minde and the dafenvels' bf 
their ſpirits, can induce them ſo readily'to'put up 


Vith the moſt impudent airs of #defficnble fru 
pt, and ie evonch vieh kn” infantile" 


her feet. A * 17 845 
8 AN. Asse eh MUkPs | 
age of twenty came 
n . 
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licentious diffipations which generally | captivate 
young men of opulent circumſtances. | Fearful 


that his pleaſures, if folly and vice may be called 


pleaſures, would be manacled by the ſilken bands 

of wedlock, he declared himſelf an early enemy 

to marriage, and has continued to this hour, when 
he is near as old a fellow as myſelf, without even 


wiſhing to taſte the ſweets. of a domeſtic felicity. 


Vet though averſe to an honourable connection 


with the ſex, he could not exiſt without ſome fe- 
minine attachment; attentive therefore to the 
mere gratifications of ſenſe, he ſingled out à fa- 
wvourite nymph from the purlieus of Drury-lane, 
took her publicly to his houſe, and has cohabited 
with her now above thirty. years. A more un- 
governable tenmagant probably never lived; yet 
Sam is quite happy he is not married. She has 
more than once been detected in an amour with 
his footmenʒ but what of that, Sam put it- up, 
he was not his wife. If ſhe throws a glaſs at 
dis head, which is ſometimes the caſe, or confines 
him within;doors for a-fortnight, it is no matter, 
Sam is, Nil} happy, and laughs. at any of his ac- 


quaintance who go home at twelve o'clock, - for 


fear of making their wives uneaſy, by a longer 


: 5 abſence from their families. One thing indeed 
makes him,miſerable,, he bas two ſons by this ;jjn- 
famous woman, of whom he is paſſionately fond, 


and the reflexion that his eſtate muſt go into ano- 


ther line for want of a ligitimate offspring; is a 
” circumſtance which tenders him conſtantly unbap- 


'% . 
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py, even in his fortunate ſtate of batchelorſhip 
ſo that I believe if the truth were known, Sam 5s 


ſecretly of opinion with me, that a good wife 
is the firſt of all the human felicities; and that 
the greateſt of all fools is he who puts up with 
the numberleſs vices of a profligate woman, through 
a fear of meeting ſome natural imperfections in 2 
woman of intrinſic merit and character. - 0402 e 
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HE ingenious Mr. Percy i in the preface to 
his Alien of old ballads, declares it as his 
an that nothing indicates the nature of the 
times more ſtrongly than the compoſition! of thoſe 
| fongs which are in every body's NN Should 
what he advances upon this ocœaſioh be generally 
allowed, I am very much afraid that the preſent 
anno domini would come in for a very deſpicable 
ſort of a character. Our ballads for the principal 
part being ſo flimſy in their compoſition, and ſo 
dangerous in their end, that very few of them 
are fit to be taken up by any perſon either of 40 
cacy or underſtanding. 

I the infancy of Engliſh poeſy, s/ Fae . 
verſification of our bards was naturally rough and 
inharmonious, ſtill the elevation of ſentiment, 
and morality of N which breathed through all 
=; Fe their 


= 
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| their compoſitiotis, rendered them always paſſable, 


and frequentty entertaining and inſtructive. But 


in thefe politer times When every man is either 4 
erſtic or a poet, ſentiment and delign are equally _ 
- Eifregarded : ſoa little ſmoothneſs in the numbers, 
and a little chaſtity in the rhimes are attended to, 
we neyer once trouble our heads about entertain- 


ment or inſtruction; but go on through thirty or 


forty- lines of luſcious inſipidity with the moſt 
perfect compoſure, as if the lyric walk of poatry 
was invented merely to ſtupify our — or to 


corrupt our principles. 
THe only ſubjects upon ak IP RON 


lyric poets ever think of exerting their talents 
are love and wine. When the firinger up of 4 
love- ſong condefcends to take the pen, he tells 
as that young Colin met with . Chloe one May =» 
morning in the grove, and that there he preffed 
her to be very naughty, and offered her a bit of 


ribband as z reward for fubmitting to his infamous 


follicitacions, but that the good pirk not l | 


to proſtitute berfelf for ſach 4 trifle, Colin is fo 


| frack with the dignity of her virtue, that he mar- 


ties her at orice ; and the delicate young virgin 
thinks it the yreateſt Pappenels in the works, to be 
the wiſe of » rife? whe wanted ts rein het peces 


and blaſt her reputation. 


Ir a modern ballad-writer indeed wunts to be 


unrbmmonly arch and Humorous, he goers a diffe- 
rent way to work; he tells as that brift Will the 


eee ee er 
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to milk 5 owe; Mas finding that. there i 18; no 


inſtead of harbeuring 


Aw 1 FR 


is going 


the dairy-maid, he way-lays the girl * 


mbility of arguing, her gut of vt virtue, be 
208 that, by force which the. refiſes to. gr 
through favour, and very fairly raviſhes beg. Nelly. 
who all her life, before had been a girl: of principle, 
the Jeaft reſentment, againſt 


the villain: for ſo infamous. an aytragey buxſta in 


5 2: loud fit of laughing, acquaints. him that all her 


former pretenſions to virtue were nothing, more” 


| than the reſult of affectation; and invites bim 


with: all the-confidence of habitual proſtitution; to 
2-repetition of their guilty intercourſe. . The more 


bare-faced the indecency the more humgroes. w E 
reckon: the compoſition; and the prudent mam 


teaches it ta her infant daughter, andrinflames. the - | 


opening imagination with the. earlieſt deſeriptian 
of that glowing.connedtion of the ſexes, which. in 


a little time is but too likely to enden g boch be 
-bappineſs and her character, _ 


TBE gentlemen, however, "or ch” the: 
virtges of the grape, go ſtill farther than the pro- 
feſled. votaries of cupid: with all the flupidity of 
the love - ſong writers, they inculcate a greater” 
ſhare of immorality, and adviſe us_no.leſs t the 
utmoſt brutalities of, intoxication, than; to the ut- 
malt. exceſſes of a libidigous- ſenfuality-. They” 
teachꝭ us to think that the joys of futurity are in- 


faitely unequal to the proſſigacies of the Re, and 
N W t Fr 
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Dei ty when we have debaſed ourſelves conſider- | 
ably lower than men. 


MF may perhaps be kin! on this eb 


| % 
Z | 


% 


that che Tong is much too inconfiderable a ſpecies 


of poetty to poſſeſs either entertainment or inftruc- 
tion, and that if it affords our muſicians an op- 


portunity of exerting the force of ſound, it is all 
that can bereaſonably expected. With the greateſt 


deference, however, to the opinion of ſuch accurate 
critics as may argue in chis manner, I ſhall only 
obſerve, that if this ſpecies of poetry is capable of 


being perverted to the purpoſes of vice, it is alſo 


capable of being turned to the intereſts of virtue. 
It does not follow becauſe a poem is ſet to muſic 
that it ſhould be deſtitute of decency or ſentiment. 
"Thoſe facred compoſitions which we ſing i in hon- 


bur of the Deity however execrably we have ſeen 
"2 them verſiſied, are nevertheleſs fraught with in- 

ſtruction, and it is that inſtruction only which in 
their preſent miſerable dreſs Has rendered them 


any way tollerable. Of conſequence therefore if 


A little good ſenſe i in our hymns does not diſgrace 


the importance of the ſubject, it cannot poſſibly 


leſſen thoſe inferior prod uctions which we com- 


poſe for the buſineſs 82 ſocialEnjoyment: and friend= 
"I feſtivity. " 
"Incons Sas ak as the compoſition of a 


| ſong may ſeem upon it's firſt appearance, never- 


-theleſs when we reflect, that of all the different 


kinds of poetry it is what is moſt generally in our 
mouths, and 9 what is moſt familiar to 
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- our: aig, a. man of any ſenſe; or beneyo- | 


lence cannot but regret- to. find it ſo generally 
proſtituted to the purpoſes of folly or vice. The 


elegance of an air can by no means deſtroy 


the profligacy of a ſcandalous ſentiment. Muffe 
on the contrary is well known to give an additi- 


onal energy to language, and many a young lady 


by habituating herſelf to hear the inſiduous ad- 
dreſſes, of a deſigning lover in verſe, has been 
brought to countenance the moſt immediate  appli- 
cations of palpable proſe; . and led at laſt i into an 


eſteem of thoſe. principles by A ſong; which would | 
have ſhocked her to the laſt degree, had they been 


firſt of all communicated in common conyerſation. 


Fox theſe reaſons therefore, I wiſh to ſee the 


1 lyric ſpecies of compoſition reſcued from con- 


tempt, eſpecially ſince it is a mortification to 
every gentleman of muſical abilities, to be under 

_ neceſſity of giving ſuch an embelliſhment to the 

Productions of vice or ſtupidity, as muſt not u- 
Jy greatly. diſguſt his own good ſenſe, . Sits mate- 


BY 


PROP injure. the morals of the public: 
0 am, eh regs 
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f " T has 1 bee puh obſerved by a very benfible | 


| writer, that there is nothing in the world 
| which polleiles « more humility than pride; and no- 
| Fo L thing 


# 
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| yeſteciity, and told me, if I would paſs the even- 
with him at the Cardigan Head, be did not 
doubt but what I fhould meet with a ſufficient 


him about ſeven' o'clock in a 


3 
[| 


wing which induces us to make more unneceſfary 
concelisons to other people, than a defire of en- 


 Sancing the importante of ourſelves. This vanity 


Teads us into a thouſand abſurdities, and not ſel- 


dom into à number of vices; to expoſt it therefore 


"hal! be the buſineſs: of the prefent paper, and if 
1 can make but one reader A little aſhamed of his 


- Tow-minded exaltation, I ſhall do more effential 


ſervice than if I had employed half a century in the 


more elegant purpoſes of that delicate amuſement, 


where ſober inſtruction is ſacrificed to a prettineſs 


of ſtile, and the imagination kept perpetually alive 
, at the total expence of the underſtanding. 


Mx nephew, Harry Rattle, called upon me 


ing 


ſudject for a paper or two, as he was engaged in 


"2 party where there were to be ſome extraordinary 
characterb. Having nothing very material on my 


hands, I aſſented to his propoſal, ner 


went together to the tavern, weg. all his friends 


| were already aſſembled, and good naturedly la- 


menting the want of his company. 
TE firſt perſon who attracted my obſervation | 


| was + young-fellow of about th thirty, dreſt in regi- 
mentals, whom I found to he a Captain of Dra- 


goons, and who, it ſeems, had raiſed, himfelf 
from the humble ſtation of a quarter maſtet᷑ to the 


e 2 troop, merely by the bravery of his 


* 


. 
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behaviour in the celebrated battle of Minden. + 
had not been in company many minutes before 1 
ſaw this gentleman entertained the bigbeſt notions 
imaginable of his own importance: when he ſpoke 
it was with an air of viſible ſuperiority ; he aſ- 
ſumed a dignity of look, and an indifference of 
accent, as if he conferred a prodigious favour in 
in every ſyHable he uttered ; and took care to 
Tooſe no opportunity of ales us what a num- 
der of the firſt nobility be had the honour of 
ranking amongſt his moſt intimate acquaintance. 4+ 
If any body. differed from his opinion, he had 
canvaſſed the point with lord ſuch a thing, but 
the day before; and as to ſecrets of a political 
nature, no man in the kingdom knew more of 
the moſt private tranſactions of government. He 
had called upon a certain Earl in the morning, who 
let him into ſome matters of the firſt conſequence z 
and dined with a noble Duke, who aſſured him, | 
that there would be no change whatſoever 1 in the 
| miniſtry. In ſhort, let the converſation turn 


what it would, he bore down all oppoſition with 


5 ſome right honourable friend of bis, FD and thought 
it an unaccountable preſumption, in any perſan 


who did not allow a nobleman's name to hae 


more weight than an abſolute WAGE, of fact in 

| an argument, by 
Wann Harry and I were returning hom, he 
gave me the Captain s hiſtory in nearly the fol- 
_ lowing words. „ The Captain, ſays be, though 
Ber * aus brave wie of Votions is never - 
a 6 theleſs 


« 
* 12 
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We... theleſs ſuch a compound of arrogance and ſer- 
« yility, that I am often at a loſs to know which 
<< he moſt deſerves, our reſentment or our contempt. | 
« Originally bred i in obſcurity, he conceives a ſort 
66 of adoration for every man with a title; and to 
e he admitted into the company of a Lord, is 
« mean enough to put up with all the inſolence | 


* of corona ed pride, and even ſtoops to run on 


8 e moſt pitiful errands, for the ſatisfaction of 
| "66 being "reckoned among the number of it's acquain- | 
"66 ber Vet this aſſiduity to oblige the great is 
'* not ſufficient to preſerve him even from their 
«© ridicule ; they ſee from what trivial motive his 
Le attachment ariſes, and treat him with more diſ- 
66 reſpe&t than the loweſt of their footmen, becauſe 
40 they know his pride will not ſuffer him, on any 
5 40 account, to diſcontinue his attendance. Thus 
4 his vanity defeats it's own purpoſes— Inſtead of 
e encreaſing his conſequence, it renders him ut- 
'«« terly deſpicable, and makes him no leſs a jeſt 
"cc to his ſuperiors, than to thoſe who are merely 
the on a footing. with himſelf,” ' 
THAT little man of whom you 85 50 notice of _ 
e in black (continued Harry ) is alſo a dupeto his 
'<« own vanity, but that vanity is intirely of a dif- 


44 ferent ſort ; he wants to paſs upon the world 


'« ag a man of prodigious underſtanding ; ; and to 
cc gain | this 1 important end, he 1 is continually com- 


44 mencing an acquaintance with every author 


"6 of reputation to whom he can get introduced, 
"66 * from a range ſuppoſition that his friends will 
; 2 Ae 


— 
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cc enereaſe their eſtimation of his abllities, in 
« proportion to the intimacy | of ſuch a con- 
«© nection. It is incredible to think” with what Aa 
4 humility of deference he courts a man of let- 
© ters on this account. He praiſes him to the 
« ſkies in all companies, and repeats a poem with | 
44 the moſt fulſome adulation, even before the 
« face of the very author. An opinion. of bis 
«own be never preterids to; nor does he ney 
0 preſume to have 4 will in the moſt trifli 
* tranſiAion'— Pinning his faith entirely) 5 on 
« the ſleeves of his literary directors, he ſquares 
4 his religious principles by the writings of his 
0 theological friends; and regulates what con> 


1 cerns his health, by the productions of his phy- 5 


« fea) acquaintance. His taſte he conforms 
«the ſtandard which is ſet up by the profeiſors 


« of Belle Lettres— Alid let that ſtandard be ne- 


d yer ſo abſurd, he adopts it for fear of being 

_ « diſcarded for the inſolence of a diſſent. Indeed | 
« this complaifance often involves him in np 
40. trifling difficulties ; for if two of the TR 
- « ſhould happen to "diſagree, he is puzzled how - 
4c to act; if he takes part wich one, he is ſure 
« of deſtroying himſelf in the eſtimation of the 
other, and it is no eaſy circumſtance in ſueh 
4 a caſe to conciliate the good opinion of both. 
J once knew (proceeded Hatry) when two 
«© döckors of his acquaintance: were called in to 
e attend him in a fit of the gout - — Each propoſed 
N different method of bores. 251 caſe, and 
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1 neither would ſubmit to. the arguments of. his 
18} e competitor. In this dilemma he reſolved ta 
| d comply with the preſciptions of both ; therefore, 
i lapping. up his feet in a rye poultice, according 
6 to the advice of one, he took an elixer which 
& was recommended to him by the other, and 
4 was very near being carried off by the injudir 
©& cious application of ſuch oppoſite medicines, 
« This, however, i is not all- His conſcience, like 
4 his health, is ſacriſiced to the mandate of the 
& theologiſt in company. Henee he is by turns 
& a Proteftant and a Diſſenter; if there happens 
© to be more than one ſect, he is a jumble of 
e each; and ſometimes, with a party, of Free- 
« thinkers, he has no religion at all,) F. o 
_ theſe little anecdotes. {concluded Harty) we may 
eaſily ſee that nothing is ſo ſure of rendering us 
contemptible, as a ridiculous vanity of ſtealing, a 
reputation from the conſequence of others, eſpeci- 
| ally wherea goodneſs of heart, and: an attention to 
the ſentiments of modeſt plain ſenſe, are ſp certain 
of bui Iding up the nobleſt 5 e * Nun 
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1 8 Ree are " nohe of my 8 fon whos 

| happineſs 1 am more ſolicitous: than the 

vr part of my female purchaſers, L muſt 

now and then be excuſed, if I ſhould write a na- 

* for * inſtruction; cut off from 
that 


" 
4 fee h 


? nagement of « famify, 
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that general intercourſe with the world, which 


the other ſex to univerfally enjoy, they Rand | in- 
finitely more in need of advice, and endued win 
an infinitely greater ſhare of ſenſibility, they are 

more likely to retain it than the men, who Took 
upon the finer feelings as. a kind of diſgrate to- 
their ſpirit, and imagine that the leaſt regard to 
the fentiments of any body elſe is the greateſt 
inſult that can n . ro their n 

underftandings. 

IT ir with no lite” indignation, W 4 fi: 
quently hear the capacity of the ladies ridicuted 
dy the wits of the other fex 3 and even find hat 
the graveſt of dur moe writers” lock r | 


benefit © to the melt bajanfal pare of the trois 
creation 82 thy own part, I can by no mens 

| ting the mind can be in lie Nat 
_ prejudicial to the morals; nor difchber ho a 
woman cart be rendered more unfit Wr the man- 
K . an additional 
ſhare of knowledge and Treadiy grant, 
| that a fathale pedant is of all pedahts the moſt 
waver and that nothing is ſo likely to dif- 
tatb the judgment as a ſuperficial acquaintance, 
either with the languages or the ſciences 3 but 
a progreffive and well grounded inſtruction in the 
uſeful parts of literature muſt always be produc- 
tive of benefit, and muſt al ways give an equal 
br non, to eier uf the ſexes. F 
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- NoTwiTHsTANDING this 8 hows- 
en, there is one branch of education, which 


n the wits themſelves think the ladies cannot 


Attain, too, early, that I wiſh, with all my. beart 
was delayed till they arrive at years of diſcre- 
a tion, and began to form notious of the "world 
with ſome little degree of propriety. I the more 
readily expreſs this wiſh, becauſe the protraction 
of the branch I allude to, can by no means be 
prejudicial, either to their intereſt, their morals, 
or their capacities. The part of education 
which Lam here ſo. deſirous of keeping a con- 
ſiderable time from the ladies, is is nothing more 
than the knowledge of writing: Ig not know 
that a. young woman has a greater enemy in the 
world than an ink: ſtand, and many a parent who 
| boaſts of the rapidity . with which. his daughter 
no- improves in the art of writing, may in a 
year or two have a very lamentable motive for 
wiſhing that ſhe never learned to write at all. 
A YOUNG woman now-a-days, let her be 
never ſo; homely, ſcarcely reaches her ys 
or ſixteenth year, but what ſome body takes 
an opportunity of pouring the faſcinating lan- 
guage of adulation into her ear; and it rarely 
happens that this ſomebody i is the perſon, who 
if a treaty of marriage was propoſed, would meet 
with the approbation of her family: naturally 
eredulous at ſo early a period, the moſt diſtant 
compliment js actually ſet down. as. 2. poſitive 
ans, and. the, min is cxaled \into ® of 
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laue, 28 it is called, for behaving with little more | 


perhaps than an ordinary ſhare of civility : the 


conſequence therefore generally is that an amour 
enſues, and the place of perſonal interviews is 


ſupplied by a literary correſpondence; Miſs, while 


her doating relations ſuppoſe that ſhe is reading 


ſome pious meditation, is moſt devoutly em- Y 


ployed in the compoſition of darts and daggers 
to her Strephon: and ſetting her imagination on 

fire with the: thoughts of a huſband, when her 
infatuated father believes that her very motion 
to uſe the language of the poet, Blgſbes at iiſelfy 
and is certain, that ſhe would ſink into the earth, - 
if: a man was to look her in the face with any 
extraordinary degree of: ſteddineſs, - A girl at fix» 
-teen is moſt commonly as deſirous of being thought 
a woman, a when a woman of forty, wiſnes 
to be a girl of ſixteen. Attentive to nothing but 
_ the impulſe either of her paſſion or her vanity, 


the dear creature of a. man probably receives half | 


a dozen; letters a day, till his vanity blazes the 
matter about, and her deluded parents find their 
lovely little innocent has very deſires 
under all that ſpecious veil of icity z and | 
burns for the poſſeſſion of a bed- Kew. notwith- 
ſtanding all her terrors, if a man _ SE 3 

comes into her company. 5:10 

I reality a woman of this. died has very 
few occaſions for the art of writing, but to carry 
on a literary correſpondence; and this correſpoti- 
es is ; py On fo: very early, and a 
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m very injudietouſly, that it is generally unhappy 
in the end. A womart eam have no becaſion to 
vorreſpondend with # lover, Who tnects the appro- 
Yation/ of her family, and nothing ban be more 
S$ttprudent or dangerous than to correſpond; with = 
u man who does not; but befides the imprudener 
and the danger of writing to ybung fellows, there 
is a diſgrace always attending fach a circumſtance, 
which 1 am ſurprized does not more frequently 
deter a lady from committing che indiſtretion. 
The men, however, juſt in their engagemems 
with one another, are muſt commonly unjuſt in 
VM #heir- connection with the other ox ; the glory 
V being eſteemed by an amiable woman is tov 
much to be concealed ;; a boſum friend mult be 
waſted wich the important fecret; am this bo- 
os friend: has bis confidant, with whom it muſt 
F »# courſv be drpofited; ſo that while the unſuf- 
| — peting fair one believes her reputation is cars- 
fully locked up in the boſom of her adorer, the 
46 the general ſubject of converſation! with fifer 
other fellows, and is profligately jeſted with per- 
 Haps in half the taverns: of the kingdom. Many 
_ ſenſible woman when ſhe has reached two or 
- three and twenty, has bluſhed for her epiſtles of 
| fimeen,5 and fickened: when fhe has married a 
man of intrinſic worth, at the bars recollection of 
the power which ſome raſeal may poſlibly poſleſs 
of expoſing the weakneſs of her earlier yours. 
that + haſty. introduction of. 0-gith- 6): jupar- wh 
7 . | pens, 
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pens, is as injudicious a meaſure as a parent can 


fall into. She can at any time get a a meſſenger 
to carry a letter, when fear or ſhame will prevent 


her from applying to any perſon to write one; if = 


_ therefore parents would-be a little more attentive 
in teaching their daughters to read and ſpell with 
propriety, than anxious about the goodneſs of 


confiderably more, and keep them from a number 


of temptations which often proue too powerful 
N e on Wet we their virtue. 
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HE R E is no FFI more e-ablant; on 
that which is generally made by the world 
in favour of learned men; a profound ſcholar, we 
imagine, muſt of - courſe be a perſon of « ncommon 
wiſdom; and the more his head is fraught with 
unneceſſary knowledge, the moe we encreaſe in 
our veneration of his abilities. Learning however 
is a thing widely different from wiſdom ; a man 
may be deeply- verſed in all the myſteries. of a 
 claffical erudition, and yet at the ſame time fearcely 
poſſeſs a grain of common underſtanding ;-whereas 
on the contrary, he may be maſter of an excel- 
lent judgment without knowing a ſingle ſyllable 
of Greek or Hebrew; and be able to manage the 
moſt intricate concern, though he has never ſeen 
N. . parts of ſpeech in 
Asen . 


their hand- writing, they would improve their minds 


# 
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Lilly or Whettenal. That knowledge in fact is 
moſt uſeful, which is beſt calculated to carry us 
through the world with eaſe and reputation; and 
as learning itſelf was inſtituted for no other pur- 
poſes, we muſt allow that it fails of attaining 
it's moſt ſalutary views where it is merely em- 
ployed in the vain purſuits of 2 ane 3 
or an idle ſpeculation. "> : 

IN DEED if there was no. commerce MOOT IN 
ever to be carried on between mankind, and if 
there was no neceſſity for the ſcholars of an academy 

ever to make an eſſay on the great ſtage of life in 
the parts of men, it might be right enough. to 
breed our children up in a total ignorance of all 
worldly affairs; but when, as J have juſt hinted; 
it is with the profeſſed. intention of enabling them 
to appear with a tollerable grace in this important 
theatre, that we give them an education, nothing 
ſurely can be more prepoſterous, than to employ 
them entirely in thoſe ſtudies which render ſuch 
an appearance additionally difficult, and give them 
rather a diſguſt than an inclination to pas hog | 
reſpective characters. ; 
THESE reflexions I; have hee! inſeaſibly led 
into by recollecting ſome anecdotes of my poor 
| friend Dick Thornhill, of St. John's in the Uni- 
| verſity of Cambiidge. | Dick being in poſſeſſion 
: of a very pretty fortune, uſed to conſole himſelf 

prodigiouſly whenever he heard any body talk 
about the ſtocks, that none of his money was 


e in the buſineſs of Government He 
| imagined, 
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imagined, that in proportion to the <del of 
theſe political barometers, the burden of the ſub- 
jects were encreaſed ; and believed, that inſtead o 

receiving ſo much per cent for the uſe of his pro- | 

| perty,he actually paid ſo much for having it. pro- 
tected. In this ſenſible manner he ſtill continues 
to go on, and laughs very heartily at the fools, as 
| he calls them, who wantonly throw away ſuch | 
0 prodigious ſums of money, merely that others may 4 
take care of thoſe affairs, which he ſays, they can | 

manage ſo very eaſily themſelves. 

I was ſtanding a few days ago at the hop | 
of a ſecond-hand bookſeller in a populous part 
of this metropolis; where I often meet with an 
odd volume of ſome antiquated author, and have 
ſometimes the pleaſure of ſeeing my own works 
ruſting in all the peaceable dulneſs of the moſt 
perfect obſcurity : The bookſeller; agreeable tr 
the practice of his trade, has his various old vo- 
lumes claſſed into different arrangements, and at 
the head of each the price is affixed, to avoid 

being peſtered with the queſtions of occaſional 15 
purchaſers. My old friend Dick happening acci- 
dentally to come up he made a full ſtand, and be- 

ing ſtruck with the appearance of a thick actavo 
which lay under the fourpenny catalogue, he aſked 
the man if he would take a ſhilling for that book, 
to which the conſcientious ſhopkeeper anſwering 1 
in the affirmative, he marched off with an air. 1 
of viſible ſatisfaction, and I ſuppoſe thought he had | 

met * a very tolerable bargain. 8 


THE 
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"T HE pleaſanteſt ſtory however, which I have 
Heard for a long time of my old friend, was one 
7 which was mentioned to me yeſterday evening at 


mme coffee · houſe ; ; Dick it ſeems, the day before 


was going through Clare-market, where, acciden- 
_ tally ſtruck with the fight of a nice ſhoulder of 
Jamb, a joint of which he is pa rticularly fond, he 
afked a good woman to whom it belonged, what 
was the price of it, ſhe anſwered fix groats z 
1 groats (re: urned Dick a little peeviſhly,) 
do you imagine, miſtreſs, that people pick up 
& their money in the ſtreets ? fix groats indeed! 
at one word I willgive you half a crown for it; 
well, Sir, (replied the woman) I will not haggle 
with a cuſtomer ; ſo taking the half crown, ſhe 
-  toffed the lamb into a baſket, and, ſent it to Dick's : 
todgings, who plumed himſelf npt a little upon 
his addreſs as a market man. Mr. Thornhill, 
notwithſtanding all this, is a very excellent tholas, 
few young Ke ever left the Univerſity.with 
| greater credit than himſelf,” But unhappily poring 
over the cuſtoms of Greece and Rome, when he 
| | oughit to have made. ſome little acquaintance with 
the manners of his own country, he is as much a 
ſtranger to the common tranſactions of life, as if 
be had been bred up to the preſent moment in a 
| wilderneſs ! and Was now let looſe upon che world 
for the mere entertainment of ſociety, Unable to 
' converſe, with any company but thoſe who, like 
himſelf, are elevated on the aukward ftilts of 2 
; * claffical eta he delle every body 
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ho is not à proficient in the dead languages 3 
and in return, meets with nothing but the general 
aàverſion of the people whom he treats with this 
general contempt, . Upon the whole, his very beft 
friends pity his total ignorance of the world, and 
lament that ſo honeſt a fellow as he is in the 
| | main, ſhquld be ſuch a torment to himſelf, ſuch - 
2 trouble to every "body elſe, and ſuch a uſclels 
; member of ſociety, In ſhort, if it wete poſſible | 
for him to change all his learning for the experi- 
ence of the barber's boy who artends bim, they _ 
think he would be a conſiderable gainer by the 
bargain ; though this poor fellow is the conſtant -- 
object of his ridicule, and one of the people whom 
be iniceffantly bandies about with ſignificant ſen- 
_ ences of Greek and Latin from fog of his fa- 
vourite authors. 
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Wader in is PLP a 5 orpings a 
with my nephew Harry, a eman 
very prepoſleſſing appearance came up, aud faking *' 
Harry with the utmoſt  cordiality by the hand, i- | 
"lifted | upon his going to dine. with ag wih a 
friendly ſort of peremptorineſs $. and it $2 
extremely polite, 
As I found Harry. accepted the i invitation — ; 
 T'bowed my aflent to it likewiſe, and after taking 


- turn of two more, we 'fet out for the dende 
Vor. II. G * man's 
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man's. houſe, in the neighbourhood of Great 


<þ | _ George-flreet, and amuſed ourſelves in his library, 


which was Judiciouſly furniſhed, till the ſummons 
_ arrived for dinner, about four o'clock. We were 
then conducted to an elegant dining room, where 
we found an excellent family dinner, and where I 
had the-honour of being introduced to a moſt ami- 
able young lady, whom I took to be the ſiſter of 
_ our hoſt, but who, upon an enquiry, I found to 
be unhappily no leſs than his daughter. * 
. unhappily no leſs than his daughter, 
becauſe I am pefectly of opinion. with the late 
excellent Mr. Richardſon, that a gay young fel- | 
Tow of eight or.nine and thirty, is a very impro-. 
per perſon to be the father of a young woman of 
eighteen or nineteen, _ Full of life and leyity him- | 
"ſelf, he is unable to pay a proper attention to the 
| felicity of his child; and if he chances to be a man 
of the town, like my nephew's friend, he treats | 
ber in a manner that muſt either excite her conti- 
nual deteſtation, or deſtroy that 1 principle, 
which only can lay a ſolid ſoundation for the eſtab- 
liſhment of her future happineſs and reputation. 
Mr. Mepiicoar, the gentleman with whom 
we dined, piques himſelf, as he is fo juvenile a 
father to ſo grown a young lady, upen behaving 
to her as if ſhe was flo relation whatſoever, and 
zs never ſo happy as when a ſtranger at any pub- 


lic place, feems. to take him ſor one of her admir- | 
er: during the time of dinner, he enjoyed my wiſ- | 


5 conception excellively, and mages me once or 
| twice 
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twice ſay bit Hier, without offering to reQify my 
miſtake. This however I could have chearfully 
over- looked, had not his converſation, even before 
the ſervants, been of a nature ſo extremely inde- 
licate, that there was ſcarce a poſſibility of ſitting _ 
at table. An odiqus round of the moſt palpa - 72 

ble double fentendre.. was frequently offered to our 
attention; the nocturnal exceſſes of which he had 
been guilty the laſt, week, were related with an 

ur of triumph; and he even went ſo far as. to 

| mention the name of ſome celebrated courtezans, 

with whom he had the honour of an acquaintance. 
Alx this time the poor young lady ſat in the 
" moſt mortifying ſtate of diſtreſs 3 cut to the very 
foul of ber ſenſibility, yet unable either to retire, 
or to mention how greatly ſhe was affected with 
this intollerable behaviour. of her father. My 
Harry, however, took the very firſt opportunity 
of relieving her; for, the moment the cloth was 
removed, he begged Mr. Medlicoat would ſhew - 
us the fine hunter which he had purchaſed a few 
days before, from a noted dealer in Yorkſhire. © 
Mr. Medlicoat, as proud of ſhewing his horſe, 
as deſirous of parading his daughter, immediately 
complied. with' the requeſt ; and the young lady. 
retired with a look of complacency at Harry, 
which ſufficiently teſtified. how.much he had oblig- 
ed her, by procuring her ſo fortunate a releaſe ; 

from her father's company). 4 x 

Fu H ARR Y ſupping with me in the evening, 1 | | 

, could not help expreſſing my wonder, that, a young 
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| Mlowofbis good fenſe and delicacy, ſhould con- 
. vnde due leuſt correſpondence with ſo ſhameleſs a 

= "= this Mr. 'Medlicozt. © An indecenty 

6 of converſation in any man,” fays I, is always 

19 * is ſure” a fign of © little underſtanding, as of 

«a vulgar education: and nothing ought to give 
7 a generous mind more offence, than where we 
be fee the modeſty of = virtuous moman inſulted, 
« by any of thoſe infamous obſcenities, which 

e your Perle end ſuch like deſpicable fellows, 
Aggine to de the criterion of ſpirit and viva- 
a efey; but when” a libertine is fo dead to all 
. ſenſibility as to wound the ear of his own 
% daughter with a groſineſs of this nature, we 
_ <6 gte filled with horror as well as with indigna- 
ton, and cannot help conſidering him 'as a 
el monſter, who would even violate her honour 
n himfelf, did not a latent fear of the world re- 
et ſtrain the licentioufneſs of his ſhocking imagi- | 
e nation, and happily cohfibe him to mere innu- 
'* endoes, and ſimple gefticulations.” * 

„ Tov obſervation, my dear Sir, bene 


4 Harry) is perfectly juſt, and 1 ought to blum 


es at ever viſiting ſuch: 2 man as Mr. Medlicoat, 
e umnleſs I had ſome other deſign than merely to 

e poſſeſs his company, But you muſt know, 
"6 that this fellow, unleſs he is particularly en- 
uv gaged abroad, always makes it a rule to en- | 
„ page a friend or two to dine with him every 
e day; and if by any accident he ſhould happen 
. «clara e gs 4 13 | 


* 
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« he did this morning, to pick, ug an; acquaints == 
« ance for the credit of his table. By this mgans 
« it often, happens that poor Hortepha bis dayghe 
ter, is Expoled to the beavieſt torrent of een: 
« tious ribaldry z and obliged to fit N95 At ' 

© converſation, which would appear ag 65 
& in a Covent Garden tavern. .. Medlicoat | 
e piques bimſelf upon a knowledge of the Word. 
« and treats every appearance of femgle delicacy; 
«23.4 monſtrous affectaton; He has found meny 
ed, among the few, 3nd this has given, An 
WO © prepoſterqus opinion. of the. whale ; therefore, 
b maintain, his character as a knowing, one, 
„ he uſes his own daughter with the ſame die- 
ic ſpect that he uſes every other woman, and thinks 
« it adds to the reputation of his underſtanding, 
to put of all appearance. of gecellary decorum 
*«© and parental partiality. It is for common fa- 
v6 cretion ; but young fellows like him, who e 
 « acquainted with life, ſhould” be dere cha 
« weakneſs; as the only way he thinks: tor pre» = 
c ſerve the obedience of a daughter, is. to be. 
« your ſenſibility of her ſex's imperfections. Hor- 
<< -tenfia, who has an amiabte-mind;-and-x time 


* 
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< underſtanding, is unſpeakbly aflieted at this 

behaviour; and always rejoices when I take a 
% dinner with them, as I conſtantiy invent ſome 


« excuſe. or other to ſet her at libereft Phis. 
is the only reaſon of ing acting wit den- 
_ < mon. civility to Mrd er 28 he is a mag for 
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d whom I entertain the moſt ſovereign contempt. 


. Wold you believe it, he keeps two. women in 


the very ſame houſe with his daughter ; ; and 
| © theſe worthy ladies often take it in their heads 
Auto find fault with Hortenſia, and even complain 

to him that ſhe will not treat them with a 
4 ſufficient ſhare of reſpect. Matters, however, 
& if I have any penetration, cannot long go on 
« in this manner, for Hortenſia has been ſome 


time courted by a very worthy baronet of for- 


4c tune; but Medlicoat having an averſion . to 
. dee a grandfather yet a while, has neg 
«6 refuſed his conſent ; and in the moſt illiber 
terms, accuſed the young lady of amorous incli- 
1 nations. Notwithſtanding this, they carry on 
a private correſpondence, as I have good grounds 


& to believe, and perhaps the next ' moon-light 


night may ſee the young eguple on their journey 
„to Edinburgh. May this I ſay, be the caſe; 3 
„ and may every father who follow the ſteps of 
„ Medlicoat, be rendered equally Co temptible, 
-. « and meme . diſappointed in his * | 
E * tations. | 
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HOUGH there are few qualifications which 
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able voice, yet there are few things Which give . 


us ſo general a diſguſt as the univerſal propenſity 
which every body has to ſing, without recollecting 
the judgment-of their company, or conſidering the 


" ſcope of their own abilities. This obſervation, 0 
Mir. Babler, I had but too much reaſon to make 


yeſterday evening, at a meeting of ſome friends 


who had particularly aſſembled on purpoſe to. paſs 
| three or four hours with a degree of more than 
5 ordinary pleaſure and feſtivity: our party, Sir, 


was carefully ſelected; and there was not a ſingle 


man in the room but What could hold a . 


give his ſentiment, or ſit up all night with a coun- 
dy candidate at a conteſted election. 
Tus royal family had ſcarcely gone roun 
Mr. Babler, when Dick Thompſon was calle: 
upon for a ſong, who accordingly prepared to 


doblige us, and in an inſtant truck up the celebrated 
air in Arne's opera of Artaxerxes, 


Water parted from the ſea. 


"This, however, he executed in a enen ſo ah 
execrable, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
the whole company could keep from laughing in 
his face: we all of us fat upon thorns till he was 
done, and either picked our noſes or bit our nails 
till the complimentary bow at the concluſion hap- 
pily releaſed us from ſo uneaſy a ſituation. Ne- 


vertheleſs every body honoured him with a plauditz 


and Dick really aſſumed as much dignity in his 
took, as if he had petformetes a miracle, - 
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Tu next perſon fingled out was Kitt Turner; 


0 2 young fellow with a voice quite of a different 


caſt ſrom Mr. Thompſon's, and well enough 


ö adapted for the ſofter ſpecies of ſangs, where there 


dd. As Tom's principal motive was to-enter» 
__faing 'no-body. could be rude enough to diſlent 


Z ö een 


| flowed upon the, pewter diſh, the 
to. Will Webly's turn, he chalked the back of bis 


| or three. other places with a piece of burnt cork, 


is no extraordinary number of ſhakes or diyiſions. 
Kitt unhappily, regardleſs of the walk in which 


he could actually make a tolerable figure, attempted * 


the School of Anatreon, and ſtrained his little lungs to 
| fo unconſcionable a degree, as rendered him utterly 
unable to ive us any thing elſe the remainder of 


the evening. 
Win Kitt had concluded, he called upon 
Tom Nelſon; who offered us "the Soldier and the 


Sailer, provided we ſuffered him to accompany this 


OY compolition with the muſic of a pewter _ 


from his propoſal, and a pewter diſh was theres 


fore ordered up ſtairs, which. Mr. Nelſan kept 


ſpinning on the table all the time of his ſong, OC- 
caſionally leſſening or encreaking| the velocity of 
Ks motion, according as the different movements | 
of the tune rendered ſuch a circumſtance neceſſaty. 

FiaeD with the approbation which was be- 
moment it came 


hand in two or three places, and rubbing it in two 


he got up, and placing his hand againſt 2 particular 
of the room, raared out, an old Hamau | 


* 
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raiſe ſome faint idea of an antiquated face this 
was conſidered as a high ſtroke of humour, and 


produced no leſs than a ſolo an the tongs, à % 4 


|  certa on a. pair of bellows, and Handel's waters 
piece on the ſalt- ax. The various performance 
Mr. Babler, laſted a conſiderable time, and every 
body ſeemed to be pleaſed, though in fact it was 
way difficult to ſee that every body was ſecretly - 
; dilaiohed aud diſappointed. For my, own, g 
never was more upeaſy in a company nee: knew 
what a company was, and took an opportunity 
of ftealing, away about two o elock 255 bf 
morning. th 
Ir is is rally 8c l fk wat; "Ur, Ba wh 0 


that people who are acquainted with their 
dehciencies in paint of W do not, 5 5 


ſuch a ſong as is moſt naturally: futed to. 2 
compaſs; what buſineſs has. a. fellow. Who car 
fearcely get through a plain derry down tupe, 9 
; _- of meddling with a difficult Italian air; oy 


muſie which aQually calls for a performer of thy 
molt capital abilities ani 
Tux generality of 7 1 hey hear ® - 
fong in our - theatres. which happens to hit their | 
fancy, are. conſtantly endeavouring, 10 retall It 
among their acquaintance, - without ever confi- 
dering, that notwithſtanding all the advanitages of 
W . müßen 
= G5 a 


of the 


what neceſſity is there for a man who! never law | | 
4 gamut in bis life, to aim at exechtin A piece of 2 


. b 
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| knowledge, the performer who fings it, may ſcarcely 
de able to go through it with a ſufficient ſhare of 
delicacy or judgment. A man, however, who 
would eſcape ridicule, ought to conſide: that thoſe 
ſongs may be to the laſt degree intolerable from 
him, which in Vernon would almoſt drag the 
theatre down with acclamations; and next to the 
merit of making himſelf pleaſing, he ſhould re- 
member that the greateſt proof of good ſenſe is not 
to render himſelf diſagreeable: on which account, 


5 therefore, thoſe who have but plain voices ought 


to flick to plain ſongs; ſince inſtead of gaining 
+ any reputation by an attempt to ſoar beyond their 
proper powers, they will do nothing more than 
| offend the ears of every company they go into, 


; and draw an everlaſting file of 3 upon 


Ir would alſo be judiclous i in thoſe ladies or 
3 who reality oblige their friends 
with a ſong, if as well as taking care not to med- 

dle with any difficult pieces of muſic, they like- 
wiſe took care never to meddle with a ſon where | 
they were not perfectly acquainted with the words. 

How often have I heard a delicious morſel of 
2 moſt barbarouſly. mangled, through the in- - 
attention of a negligent finger; and. every gram- 
matical inſtitute inhumanly butchered, through | 
the want of a little recollection. Sorry am I to 
Add, that I have moſt generally obſerved"theſe im- 

perfections among the ladies; and have frequently 

Acer A 
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becauſe the hal was ſo unn, 
with Engli. 4 "I on 
Ar ſome other opportunity, Mr. Rebler, rer 
haps I may again trouble you with a ſerawl, for 


the preſent I believe 1 have given you enough, 4 
Mu Mt + one bo * 
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A 8 happineſs i is the 1 of e every body, it 
is not A little ſurpriſing that ſo few, of us 
arrive at this univerſal goal of human deſire, and 
fill more ſurpriſing that when we ſee the various 
;  quickſands” upon which the expectations of others 
Have been ſhipwrecked i in ſteering to this favourite 0 
point, that we are not a little more cautious in 

the direction of our own courſe, eſpecially as ſome- 
thing more than à temporary felicity reſts upow _ 
our attention, and the tranſports of a future life ©. . 
immediately depend 2 the AY n con- 
n W Þ 4 ts ES 

Fur principal reaſswhy the ene 

| word. are difappointed in heir ſearch after happle / 
neſs, ſeems to me to be that ſtrange infafuatiots of. . 


— 


* 


placing our higheſt felicity in objects which ar 
either weak ot vicious in themſelves, and which ˖ 
conſequently our reaſon upon a ſober conſideratioan 


: 3 deſpiſe or dereſt.— A man whoſe ut- 
en : 


— 
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onable table, muſt be miſerable the moment he is - 

_ - ncapable-of emptying another plate: he who has 
us other comfort in life than his bottle, muſt b 
 wohheS oß his ſummum bohum the inflant he is = 
ſtretched upon the floor ; and he whoſe defires-are 
abſorbed in ſtill greater ſenſualities, muſt be equally 

| unfortunmtethe- moment thoſe deſires have been in- 

_ dulged: in fact, every purſuit of this nature is ren- 
dered· lifeleſs and. infipid by it's very gratification, 

till continual repetitions ſo deaden the appetite; (to 
iy not a ſyllable of conſequences,) that experience 
= makes us exclaim with. the wiſeſt foo! that * 
6 — unde the fan.” WE 46. mn 4 


4 $242 + 
1s. Shen 


Ip "wes at lea 
| HR inftead of: being eternally directed by 
"org inclination, our enjoyments would always: be: cer» 

_ tain; and-recolletion would afford us the moſt 
perfect ſatisfaction, 8 
with mortification and n ee in iu. 


ind that no object can pr the 

glimmer of real felicity which is repugnant to the 
ſentiments of virtue; ĩt is ſrom the rectitude of 

our conduct only that we are to look for any hap» 

pineſs at all; and ſurely when we give zn un- 

| bounded looſe to every depravity of inelination, it 

is a degree of abſolute madneſs to expect the'ſelf- 
5 approving teſtimony of 9 


1 1 5 . "x F "2. - 
7 * . : % 
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very; actions which — 
highly diſcountenance and condemn. -. + 


Ta glittering naiſe, and pompous | 
the world, may far a time perhaps lall che ſentiy 


ee, 


ments af reaſon, or c huſhf to the pleadings 


| | of conſcience, but can never entizely ſubdue either 
in the moments of tetirement the moſt hardened 
of us all ate dragged: up in-turs: before the bar of 


pronounces a juſt though a ſevere ſentence.omeyery = 
breach of morality. and virtue. Calloug as We 
endeavour to make ouriclves, that. ſentence ſcrews - 
- itfelf in the memory clouds the eye amidſt all the 
| ſplendor of the drawing reom ; and - harrows-ug 


| Where is the man who can ſay he has never ace 
|  knowledged the omnipotence of conſeience? Where 
is he who can affirm he has not, in the, ſtticteſt 
ſenſe of the expreſſion, been condemned by the 

deity of his ow] boſom, and doomed to a tampa» 
rary perdition in bis mind ? Stand out ye faſtion- 
able denyers of another exiſtence; come forth ye 
daring blaſphemers of your God from the irre- 
Gitable . ſomething, which- acquits or candemns | 
during this life in your breaſts, learn to believe 
that there is. a ſovereign n * thiigois 125 
ak juſtice ; and that the power of: the divinity 
Which you experience ſo frequently below, is no- 


thing, but a faint eee 
4 1 


our ou minds, and the deity which preſides theres 


the very ſoul in the warmeſt ſunſhine of a caurt. . A 


1 
N 
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which at the dreadful SF denn tt muſt 
meet with aboves ? 


c 
| 
i 
| 
| 
. 
[ 
i 
| 
| 


. 


IAN very frequently amazed (abſtracted flows 
every eonſideration of future happineſs) that the 
mere dictates of ſelf concern for the felicity of 
the preſent, does not generally induce us to follow 
ſuch purſuits'as are certain to give us a real ſatis- 
faction while they engage us; and ſure in their 
conſequences of eſtabliſhing not only an encreaſe 


of honeſt reputation, but a ſource of inconceivable ' 


content. Was the libertine, inſtead of quan- 
dering thoufands to deſtroy ſome unſuſpecting in- 


5 nocent, to employ a fiftieth part of the ſum in her 


— what a foundation would he lay for 
amiving at that goal, which his very gredineſs - 
after happineſs deſtroys in the contrary courſe? — 


Mas the miſer, inſtead of hoarding up uſeleſs mil- 
_ - Hons, to expend a little of his wealth in wiping 


away the ſorrows from affliction and diftreſs ; the 


2c action would be it's own- reward, and he would 


own that if he went to the proper market, happi- 


nes was to be purchaſed. at a very reaſonable 


price: In ſhort, if mankind would conſider that 
virtue and vice create their own heaven and hell 


even on this ſide the grave, the principal part of us 
would endeavour to act in ſuch a manner as would 
enable them to look with confidence beyond it, 

ndnd experience in this world ſome tollerable idea 
gdf chat felicity which is e to await. the 
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RAV E officer hah — eee | 
| 'pleafures ſo eagerly proſeeuted by the gene 
rality of mankind, if changed in their appellations, 
and ranked under the denomination of labour, 
would be ſhunned with as much aſſiduity at they 
are now followed, and rendered every whit as di. 
guſtful to the fancy as they are no flattering and 
| agreeable. Through ſome unaccountable infatu- 
ation we are raviſhed in the literary ſenſe of the 
expreſſion, with the whiſtling of a name, und 
infinitely fatigue ourſelves more in the barepurſuit | 
of our ſeveral amuſements, than in the cloſeſt atten e 
tion to the duties of our reſpective vocations, though 
theſe evocations are the only means which we erben 
of raiſing a neceſſary proviſion for our families. 
FTE truth of this poſition was never hogs | 
5 evidently aſcertained than in the character of poor 
Bob Beetle. Bob is engaged in a very extenſive 
way of buſineſs; and is, at once, the moſt lazy 
and the moſt induſtrious fellow alive : he is fa · 
tigued to death if he writes a few lines to a'core | 
reſpondent, but he will ride after a pack of dogs 
for a dozen hours together, and call it glorious 
ſport, when he has ventured his neck owe a 
core or two of gates, and come home as dirty | 
2s a ducked pick-pocket, from a forty miles chace 
in the middle of winter. When be is in town 


( 


| he . of: Pride rein, if he 
riſes ar ten o'clock in the morning, though in the 


i 


country he makes no fcruple whatſoever to get 


uß at three of four to drag à fiſh-pond; and wilt 


ſcarcely walk a ftreet's length to receive a hundred 


pounds in the way of his buſmeſs, though he would 


trudge eight or ten miles with the greateſt fativ- 
faction aſter a brace of partridges. I met Bob a 
few days ago in the city, and ſtopping him on the 
privilege of an old acquaintance, demanded hat 


was the realbu of his ſeeming out of temper : 


« Seemuig, (repeated he} Mr. Babler, it is more 
6 than ſeeming ; I am half inclined to hang my- 
4 ſelf : here in ſuch a roaſting day as this muſt I 


4: trundle-'to Change, and broil for two whole 


„ hours under the intenſe heat of a perpendicular 


____ 6+flave; and it is better not to live at all than be 
& [jable to ſuch continual anxieties.” I was illy 


natured enough to ſmile at his diſtreſs; but giving 


bim à curdial ſhake by the hand, I wiſhed him 
1 good morning and ſo we parted- Next dar 
about twelue o'clock going to dine at a relations | 
near Hammerſmith, who ſhou d I ſee ripped and 


playing at cricket in 2 field near Kenſington, 


but Bob : though the weather was rather warmer 


chan when 1 met him the preceding day, he was 
engaged in that violent exerciſe with all the ap- 


| of a moſt exquiſite ſatisfaction, and - 
- ſeoured after the ball with. as much agility; as be 
et obig uſe te get . kim(els inte ner 


| e . 
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| mankind, we tal nd that e e. 


| friend. Bob Beetle. Looking pos that as aries. 


ſupportable toil which. is maſt conducive to their 
intereſt, they abſolutely find a pleaſute in favtiguey 


and run into downright labour in hopes of enjoy» = 
ing a little recreation. I would: by no means be 


underſtood as an arguer againſt à moderate ſhare = 


of manly exerciſe or rational amuſement: on the 
contrary, I lock upon ſuch relaxations to be e- 
ſentially necaſlary,: both | becauſe they add cn 


 derably-to our health, and give us a frefh-incli>» 


nation of returning to the buſineſs of our various 
employments, What] am offended at is, 10 fe 
men of excellent: underſtandings. in total oppo» 
| Grion. to the dictates of their good ſenſe, apply» 
ang themſelves wholly to the proſecutivn of their 


bet e the manxgemant of thai moſt ge- | 
. employment. "3% „een ieee 

Wenn e ee neee 
ance which we ſacrifice to our idleſt, nay-to- our = 
moſt culpable, amuſements, ſomething fit might 
be ſaid in our defence; but dur happineſs h- 
after, as well as our intereſts here; is obliged 


give way to the meaneſt difipations; and a f | 


chaſe or 2 cricket ball; a huntin 
dice-box,” are not only able w flifle ever y-impulie | 
of regard which ee” N 
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families, but every ſentiment of adoration which 


we ought to entertain for our God. The duties 


— 4 


| cyitably to the thunders of his hand. ReluQance 


_ of religion, like our domeſtic-concerns, are utterly 
Hg negletted 3 and even'the awful buſineſs of eternity 


is thrown aſide, for a erer eye „ -v = 
* deſpicable pack of hounds. 

TRE parallel between the neglec of eee 
= and ſpiritual concerns; will be found con- 
| fiderable ſtronger, when we recollect that where 
unavoidable neceſſity compels a momentary at- 
tention to either, we enter upon them with an 
equal degree of reluctance and ill-will. But in 
the: : conſequence, however, there is the wideſt 
difference: our diſinclination does not often in- 
3 the . bufineſs of our callinge, while we 
Continue in oppoſition to the natural bent of our 


tempers to carry it on; many à man though he 


| —_ es his profeſſion, -nevertheleſs by ſobduing his | 


_ antipathy to it, and managing his affairs with 
diſeretion, makes a good fortune : but let us be 
never ſo diligent in the diſcharge of our religious 


| obligations, yet if our hearts are not actually en- 
| -gaged in the ſervice-of our Creator, all our per- 
ſional attendance on his worſhip, will be ſo far 


_ {from availing us, that it will rather encreaſe the 
enormity of our guilt, and expoſe us more ine- 


5 an of our crime, and e become 
leſs and leſs. n the more we appear in 
this temple, unleſs we approach it with the moſt 
«exalted fervency of inclination. Let us be care- 
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the elyſium of our amuſements, and condeſcend 
to enter a church, that we do not ſuffer ſo pre- 


_ cious a part of our time to be loſt, Let us take 


the greateſt pains we are able to prevent that hour 


| from being an evidence againſt us at the dreadful 
day of judgment; and conſider in the language 


of the Poet ; 
That unleſs we deſiſt from our . 
GS, 'Tis blaſphemy 5 to pray.” 
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acquaintance on the vanity 'of © human 


wiſhes, we fell inſenſibly into a long difedurſe 
about the abſurdities of mankind, even in their 


beſt actions; and particularly dwelt upon "oj 
ſolence of their very devotion, when, though 
they affect to ſubmit themſelves entirely to the 
reſignation of providence, they nevertheleſs pre- 
ſume to point out immediate objects for the ex- 


erciſe of the Divine Benignity, without N 


4. 


collecting that the nature of their requeſt way 
de totally oppoſite both to the greatneſs of it t 


"EO 5 the juſtice of it's law. wy ne 

Tu ſubject of converſation poſſeſſed" me To 
Je boch "upon tay going ds b OUAIIGeR. 
tinued to employ my imagination, and T'dreanit 
* 3 me up to the . . 


ful, therefore, whenever we ſteal an "eur from - 
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| faid to hls FH 1 by FIAT the os 
; loſopher, in. ordet that I, might be convinced 
| . the accuſations ſo generally brought againſt the 
| equity of providence, were. totally without foun- 
pe dation ; - and that the great author of the univerſe, 
1 notwithſtanding the impious murmurs of kis crea- 

| Cures, Was perfectly juft, and conſiſtent i in the mi- 
nmnmaauteff of his decrees. 

_ _ Hayins taken my ſtation, as 1 fancied, at. 

4 the beet of the Deity, the chryſtal gates of the 

. celeſtial region were thrown wide open, and by a 
1 particular order of "Juptrer, te Tofteſt” whiſper = 

| addreſſec to him from earth was fo diffinctly beard, 

tant turing the continuance of the various mV 
3 T never miſſed a ſingle fillable. = 
Tun fict who offered up his prayers to. Olym- 
pus was-23 man who had been ruined by being 


| 
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| Security in x large ſum, of money for a very 

Animate friend. This, (ſays Jupiter, turning 

ebe ie fellow of unqueſtionable wenth ang | 
integrity; through the whole courſe of his li f 
< he has paid ſo inſlexihle an attention to the d 
þ be of dne, that 1 de not Pele] hare | 
aun thing to charge him with, beſides a human ü 
3 e infnmity- Hie thinks it hard, therefore, that 5 
3 Ie ſulfer him to be plunged, into diſtreſs, \ 
3 though this diſtreſs is nothing more than the 1 
| Fad natutal conſequence of his own indiſcretion ; % 
| for inſtæad of building his eſteem upon the ho- 10 


AER zel naſty of the man by whoſe means he i thus 
Mg atten of ** e founded his 
4 S :: | | | "Ow, 
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« entirely upon the length of their acquaintances 


© and affiſted him, not becauſe he was a perſon of 

probity and honour, but becauſe he was a perſon 
„ich whom he generally cracked a bottle in ag 
ce evening) and took a ſociable pipe. On this 
e account be is juſtly puniſhed for his folly; 
C and though I intend to reward his virtues very 
e amply in this world, yet I mult permit him to 
«be chaſtized below, that o.ber worthy men 
ue may take warning by his example, and learn ; 

© to ſhower their favours upon. thoſe only whe | 
ce <« they know to be truly deſerving.” - 

Tux next perſon who offered up his petition, 
was a merchant in the City, who prayed devoutly- 
for a fair wind, for a ſhip which he had richly | 
laden in the river, and intended for a very valu- 
able market on the coaſt of Africa. e Naw here 
4 (reſumed Jupiter) is another very honeſt fellow, 
„ who will think himſelf particularly aggrieved  - 
« if 1 decline to comply with his requeſt; and 

yet if I was to grant it, a thoufand others ; 
« would inevitably be ruined, ho are bound ; 
upon voyages that require quite ac wind. 
Four people of virtue imagine that they ſhould 


in the minuteſt circumſtance be the particular | 


« care of providence, and abſurdly fancy that the 
attention of a Being, who has the whole 


c Univerſe to govern and ſupport, ſhould HR 


*«© entirely engtoſſed by themſelves. The ſepeo - 

ple muſt however, be informed, that I am the | 
God of an extenſive world, and not the im- 
"2 mediate patron of . man. Of courſe, 
IE We — 


— 


44 Here are precious fellows for you; (cried Ju- 


40 8 I ſhall never invert the order of things 


40 t oblige a private perſon, though that perſon 
. ſhould be the very beſt of all my votaries; more 


cc particularly too when let his merits be what 
<< they will, my favour ſhall ſo incredibly —— 


ce them i in the end.” 


AFTER the departure of the Merchant, I 
thought a whole kingdom came at once, and 
begged of Jupiter to deſtroy a neighbouring na- 
tion with whom they happened to be at war, 


40 piter) and fo I muſt ſacrifice a country of ten 
<« or twelve millions, merely becauſe their conſci- 
e entious votaries think proper to make the re- 


; « queſt ;. that is in plain Engliſh, I muſt be their 


„ bully, and arm myſelf in paſſions, that would 
6 diſgrace . the meaneſt of themſelves, for. the 


mighty bonger of executing the purpoſes. >" 


their revenge.” Jupiter upon. this turned his 
head aſide with indignation, a and bid me obſerve 


| another body of people, rather larger than the 


former, who were ſinging hymns to his \praiſe, 
and invoking his favour with all the energy of 
"the moſt ſolemn adoration. *<* This (fays he) is 


the nation with whom my late ſet of worthies 


* 


« are at war; and you bear they are juſt praying 


1 in the ſame manner that I would be graciouſly 


ct pleaſed to cut the throats of all their enemies. 


% Now which of theſe muſt I oblige ? Their 


' «© pretenſions to my regard are alike inſignificant ; 
"66 * and 29 are 1 for a tract N N 
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& jn America, to which neither of them have the 


< ſmalleſt right. Topuniſh therefore, both their in · 
40 juſtice to the poor Americans, and their inſolence 


4 in thinking to make me an abettor of their in- 


t famous contention, I ſhall leave them entirely to 


e themſelves, and make each by that means the 
« ſcourge of the others crimes.” jupiter de- 
livered theſe laſt words in a tone ſo tremendous, 


that I awoke, with affright 3 but tecollecting the 


various circumſtances .,of: my dream, I thought 
it would make no indifferent paper, as it taught 
ſo abſolute a n to the ae! nnn 
. CIR 32, 1098 8 
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ſent age, is a crime ſo very little practiſed, 


that people are not at the trouble of concealing 45 


their follies or their vices, but generouſly run into 


the moſt palpable miſtakes, or the moſt culpable 
errors in the full face of day; and eveſi expect that 


we ſhould look upon this exalted. diſtegard of 


ſhame, as a mack, .of the. - higheſt cam and 
. | D 0; 


For 527 own. * ee 1 ſhould ba a. | 


"7 the generality, of mankind were leſs ingenudus | 
in this reſpect, ſince. ſo open a commiſſion of our 


faults. muſt neceſſarily raiſe vice into a ſort of re- 
patation, and eſtabliſh an example to the laſt de- 


WE gree prejudicial to poſterity. . Hypocriſy therefore 


it nevertheleſs. prevented us "_— Ms: 
principles of other people. 
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ſo far as it regarded a concealment of our faults, 
I chould look upon 28 a fort of negative virtue, 
becauſe though it did not extenuate our own errors, 
P dns 


Tu great misfortune m the 1 nee is, 
| ihat the univerſal force of example has rendered 
a number of the moſt: atrocious crinies abſolutely 
faſhionable; formerly it: was looked upon as in- 
Famous to the laſt degree, if a man alienated the 
affeQion of an acquaintance's wiſe, of plunged a 


1 dagger into the boſom of a friend. Now-a-days 


— 


it is impoſſible for a young fellow to be allowed a 

van of Tpitit,” unſeſs he has deſtroyed his woman, 
or killed his man, and trampled, upon every in- 

ſtitute which ought to > be ſacred to ſociety. 9 1 
to ſuch a height are matters at preſent ca 
that we often boaſt of our crimes as if they 1 


ſo many virtues, and recount with an air of the 


; 3 ſmtisſaAion; hom many tt es we 


-bave been drunk within the courſe of the week; 
how many ſtrumpets we have viſited, or how many 
times we have endangered our lives in the mid- 


_ | nighe diſputes of a oommon brothel. If any body 


is ſenſible enough to decline accompanying us on 


chieſe pretty expeditions; we ſet him down as a 


ſpiriileſd ignorant milleſup, equally deſtitute of- | 
ambition and underſtanding. What is more, in 


proportion as e 9 


4 * 
_ 


- 
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in our extravagances, in proportion we turn him 
into a ridicule, and load him with the moſt in- 
ſuperable contempt, where we ought to honour 
him with the greateſt ſhare of our admiration. 
Bur what in the courſe of general obſerva- 
tion aſtoniſhes me moſt is, that a man ſhall claim 
a right to be profligate, in proportion as we allow r 
him to be ſenſible; and think himſelf entitled to 
be vicious, according to the eſtimate which we 
make of his underſtanding. Nothing is more 
common now- a-days, than to praiſe our intimate 
friends in ſomething like the following manner; 
Why is be ſure Tom or Fack ſuch a ene is a very wicked 
dog, but then he's no fool; thus that very good ſenſe 
which ſhould be conſidered as an aggravation of 
his conduct, is looked upon as an extenuation at | 
leaſt, and we think him entirely juſtified in the 
moſt criminal undertakings, in proportion as he i 3 
really without the ſhadow of excuſe. 
_ Som people indeed who affect to poſſes an 
extraordinary ſhare of principle, propoſe à Hmi- 
tation to ther vices, and make a ſort of agree- 
ment with their own conſciences, not to be wicked | 
above ſuch a certain number of years, The pe- 
riod which they fir for the date of their reforma- 
tion, is generally the day of marrisge 5 without 
ever reflecting on the poſſibility of never living to 
this period, they go on in an uninterrupted courſe 
of licentiouſneſs, and imagine they may with 
propriety diſturb the peace of every other perſons 
family, till they have actually got a family . 
Vor. II. H heir 
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their -own; nor does a parent or a guardian once 


| ſuppoſe any of theſe worthy | gentlemen an im- 


* 


proper match ſor their daughters or their wards, 
on account of their profeſſed profligacy; on the 
contrary, it is a received opinion, that a reformed 
. Jake makes the beſt huſband, | and that he is the 
propereſt companion in life for a woman of virtue 
and bhanour, who never before had an acquaint- 
ance with a woman of virtue or honour at all. 

.Fx9oMm theſe conſiderations on the prodigious 
ond which vice ſo inceſſantly receives 
from the force of example, I am led to be an ad- 
vocate for hypocriſy,. and induced to wiſh, that 
thoſe who are too wiſe or too ſpirited to he rea- 
ſoned out of. their errors, would at leaſt be humane 
enough to practice them with ſame ſhare of cau- 
tion, that they may not ſeduce others from the 


ſentiments of virtue, nor be inſtrumental in the 


deſtruction of any body but themſelves, 4 
IAM very ſenſible how extremely ae le 
it is for a writer to preſs any conſiderations of a 


uture ſtate upon the mind of an elegant reader. 


Now-a-days, it is indelicate to talk of eternity - 


with any kind of weight, ne e 
— — for a man to ſpeak 
the ſmalleſt veneration of his God. Yet 


Bag a2 we are ſenſible upon how Nen * 
. tenure our exiſtence depends, we ſhould now and 


then think that a day of account will come; and 
where we are ſo certain. of our mortality, we 
* to recollect * ve-are ſometime to die. 

| : AS 
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It was an excellent remark of Julius Cæſar's, the 
morning of his aſſaſſination, when Antony aſked 
him why he talked fo much on death; That 
ec what might each moment happen, ſhould *. 
<< ploy every moment of a wiſe man's thoug 
Certain indeed it is, that a frequent confideration 
on this awful period, is the beſt means of enabling 
us to ſuſtain it; and as certain it is, that thoſe 
are oaly fit to live whe. are n in a On 
to die. eee ale thi 
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ing a nature, that we generally look upon it 

as a complication of all the virtues, and ſuppaſe ._ 
that no man can be deſtitute of any other, who is 
happily in poſſeffion of this; yet amilable 'ſoever 
as it is univerſally conſidered, perhaps there is j, 


& SF; | * 


excellence in the catalogue ſa little ſtudied, or for 
which in general we entertain ſo unaccountable a 
- contempt, 

In former ages, . CN 
| gratitude was reckoned an indiſpenſible part of 
our duty, and nothing was looked'upon in a more 
deteftable light than as inſenſibility of favours, or 
an unworthy return where we had been in the leaſh, 
E 8 * a 


* 
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.* > obliged; one particular ſpecies of gratitude was 
held inviolably ſacred, and the Romans were ſo re- 
 ligjouſly punctual in the performance of it, that 
they put the offender's life in the power of his be- 
nefactor, wherever they ſaw it tranſgreſſed. wo 
Tux inſtance where the Romans puniſhed the 
want of gratitude with ſuch ſeverity, was the 
breach or neglect of that tenderneſs and affection 
Which was indiſpenſibly due to a fathet from a ſon: 
That ſenſible people judiciouſly conſidered, that if 
à man could behave with ingratitude to a parent 
that had endued him with vo leſs a bleding than 


| of obligations from any other quarter; and fancied 


that a perſon capable of Burſting through the moſt 
ſacred ordinances of nature, was capable of barſt- 
ing through the moſt ſacred of ſociety too; from 
this principle, in the early ages of that celebrated 
republic, a father was inveſted with an abſolute 
authority over the lives of his children, and he 
that was not a good ſon, was era looked 
upon as a bad member of ſociety. E 15 
Tnovon we are perhaps the only nation in 
Europe who retain any part of the Roman freedom, 
yet perhaps we are the only one which does not 
retain a glimmer of its exalted ſentiments in this 
1 ＋ for with us, ſmall a portion of gratitude 
ve ſtill continue to keep up, a parent is the only 
perſon. in the world to whom we think it utterly 
unneceſſary tobe ſhewn; as if he who was entitled 
| bs the greateſt ſhare, ſhould be the only one 5 7 A 
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nied a mark of ĩt at all. Nay; to ſo prepoſtefous 
a length ĩs the general opinion hurried away in this 


point, that a man who lends us a ſingle guines to 
riot in exceſs and ſenſuality, ſhall receive much 


* 5 


greater inſtances of our gratitude,” tha am indul- 


gent parent who toils duting a whole life for our 
welfare, and makes a W rr oſtubliſhanerk 
k for us and Our poſterity. „ | 


IT is a received notion among abi gindrcliopet | 


b be that a ſon is no way. obliged to his father 


for any tokens of affection which: he may receive; 


becauſe the old gentleman finds a pacticulor ſutis- 
faction in ptoviding for his happineſs, and is fuſs 
ciently repaid, if he ſees his ſolicitude attended 


with the deſired effecta.— Alas! Mr. Babler, 


what ſentiments ate we to entertain of people who 


reaſon in any manner like this? Does it follow, 


chat becauſe a parent finds a pleaſure in the per- 
formance of his duty, that a fon ſhould think him - 
ſelf exempted from the necellary proſecution of 
his? The very pleaſure which is here pleaded as 
a ſufficient reward for the affection of the father, 
is to the laſt degree an aggravation of ingtatitude 


in the ſon, and inſtead of palliating the beach ef 


his filial affection, leaves him without à poſibiliey 


of excuſe; for. ſurely thoſe who take a'pleafure - 


in the promotion of our: happineſs muſt ve Youbly 
entitled to our gratitude, and we ought to el a 


glow of veneration ariſing from à comſcioumefs 


of their motives, 5 s much as ftom the aQtual be- 


_ Saves. 
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= 
Fon my own part, Mr. Babler, I am perſectly 


hours of anxiety a. parent muſt endure before he 
can rear a fon to maturity. — It is incredible to 
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of opinion with the primitive Romans, that an un- 
grateful ſon can never make a good man; the ties 

ſubliſting between father and child are of a nature 
ſo inconceivably delicate, that he, who is capable 
of burſting them aſunder, is incapable of being 
bound either by gratitude or bonour to any body 
elſe. — It is 3 Sir, to think the numberleſs 


think after. he has even brought him to years of 
diſcretion, how unceaſingly ſolicitous he is, leſt 
ſome utiforeſeen calamity ſhould blaſt the harveſt 
of his happineſs, and cut him unrelentingly off: 


and what does a parent require for all this? What 


does lie demand for the gifts of life, education, and 


nun, which he has ſo liberally beſtowed, but 
- that the fon will pay a little attention to his on 
intereſt, and treat the hand to which he is fo emĩ- 
8 obliged, with tenderneſs and reſpet? '_ 

Font the foregoing curſory reflexions, Mr, 
© Babler, 11 filial ingratitude ſhould of all ether 
_ crimes appear the moſt odious, let me addreſs my- 
ſelf to the hoſoms of our youth, and for their own 
ſakes, requeſt they will immediately ſhake it off; 
Jeſt in their own old age, providence might be 
| pleaſed to make eee d e 
guage of the poet: 
ce tar fhdipar had. 6 ſerpent's tooth it is, 

To have'a diſobedient child. | 1 

e ee 
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that there is the greateſt 


| pee or the means. 
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old ſellows of my acquaintance, as the de- 
pravity of the preſent times, and the viſible des 
generacy of manners ſince they themſelves were at 
the blooming age of ſive * twenty, and ſhons 
away in a ſplendid round of the various faſhion- 
able amuſements. For my own part, though pretty 
far adyanced in the vale of years, I am not altoge- 
cher. ſo paſſionately attached to my juvenile days; 
as not to be ſenſible that we had as many follies 


and vices among us then, as the ſevereſt ſatiriſt 
now exiſting can poſſibly. point out; nor am I'fo 


complaiſant, to; the . preſent period as not to ſee 
neceſlity, both, to he aſhamed and: to amend. In 
ſhort, the world, with regard to vice and virtue, 
is pretty much the ſame as it was five hundred 
years ago; and probably for five hundred years 
to come, it will ſtill continue to be actuated by the 
ſame motives, however it "wm ane. in bad man- 


Ul 


GrearLy ſoever as we may. EA {Rea 
pature to be degenerated, yet if we take but a flight 
ſurvey of mankind, we ſhall find the principal 
number of our vices and follies to be rather the 
conſequence of our inconſideration, than the effect 
eee 8 

vicious 
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vicious more through the levity of temper and the 


prevalenee of example, than either a narrowneſs 
of underſtanding or a depravity of inclination; 
and it is by denying ourſelves time to examine 


either the abfurdity of our moſt favourite purſuits, 


or the danger of a laviſh" obedience to faſſſion, 


that we ſo generally become the objects of our own 
dieteſtation or contempt. Inſtead of making reaſon 
the guide of our actions, we are directed by ex - 
ample; and inſtead of enquiring how far ſuch and 
ſuch a behaviour may be agreeable to the ſentiments 
ol virtue, we never aſk any queſtion, but how far 
it is conſiſtent - with the cuſtom of the times; 

hence we drink, fight, ſwear, and run through the 
whole catalogues of vices and follies, not ſo much 
- becauſe we like drinking, fighting or ſwearing, as 
to avoid the appearance of ſingularity ; and rifque 
not only our happineſs in this world, but our ever- 
laſting ſalvation in the next, ſor no other reaſon 
but to joim in with the eroud, and ſeem of the ſame 


„ nr. wilh the general run of people 


Kir Hann is a young fellow of n 

good qualities, and hag a heart as ready to relieve 
the diſtreſſes of his fellow creatures as any man of 
my acquaintance; yet Kitt would look upon it as 
the greateſt infalt imaginable, if you ſuppoſed” he 
was not at any time willing to cut the throat of 
lis moſt intimate companion, and to debauch the 
wife or ſiſter of his neafeſt friend; not but he 


would feel the utmoſt reluctance in the perpetration 


ol _— and be ſenſtble, that it Was a very un- 
| W 


1 
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pardonable crime; but the force of extmple ge 
the better of his humanity, and de is lefg aff 
- of a wat RO e e VAR UNO ER 
diſpleaſure of his God g 16 21590 BEE 
" "3K Kite b64r he revoncitee-thiySehiviows, and 
he wilt anſwer by the force of exumple too 
«© Damm it, (will he reply! I am fer L am no 
« worſe than Bob Brazen, Dick Dare, Will 
ce — and a thouſand others of my acguaint- 
„and thus as long. as he finds any body 
as kk A worſe than himſelf, cries huſh to eve! 
argument of his reaſon, and goes on in the comm- 
miſſion of new follies, or the perpetratiom of new 
crimes. Sometimes he compounds matters, and 
opens a ſort of debtor and ereditor accbünt be- 
tween his conſcience and Himſelf, witlf which he 
is not a little ſatisfied; as for iteftanes* becaufe 
he pays his debts punctually, he imagines de Was | 
no occafion ever to appear at the public worſhip 
of his creator: becauſe he frequently relieves one 
poor family, he looks upon himſelf as juſtiſted in 
plunging another into the worſt of aten and 
diſgrace; and becaufe he ſometimes fulfiſs tHe tus 
ties of chriſtianity, he fancies that itt eher 
he has a right to make a jeſt of them all. | 
Alas, how many Kitt Haitbratns might be 
found on an accurate inſpection through the king- 
dom? — If the preſent paper mould fall inte any 
fach hands, let me, if Tcannot take an appeat'& 
theit reaſon, at leaſt addreſs an adtmom tion to their 
pride,” and adviſe them, if they muſt follow tie 
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. example of their neighbours, to copy thoſe actions 
|. | only which are worthy of imitation and regard; 
ſimnce nothing but wiſdom-or virtue can vindicate 
the credit of our underſtandings in an imitation of 
any nature; and fince he muſt be an ideot or mad- 
man, who treads in no other footſteps than thoſe 
b e nn ee ee N 
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Toon 8 is 0 common as to find 
every man diſſatisfied with the lot in which 
| providence has thought proper to place him, yet 
| Nothing is ſo certain, as that no man, take his 
- ſituation all in all, would be his neighbour in- 
ſtead of being bimſelf. The great father of the 
univerſe has graciouſly planted an inherent fort 
of pride in the breaſt of all his creatures, which 
exalts them in their own opinidn, and gives them 
an advantage over the reſt of the world in ſome 
particular point that compenſates for a thouſand 
© Inconveniencies, and reconciles them to the ſeve- 
rity of real or imaginary evils upon the whole. 

I x we examine the frame of the human mind, 
we ſhall immediately ſee, that every man holds 
much the ſame opinion of | himſelf which he en- 

tertains of his country ; he readily acknowledges, 
1 that in ſome particular circumſtances ſuch and ſuch 
a perſon has an advantage of him, but in the main | 
be wann thinks. himſelf the CAPE and 


ny | 
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looks down with-an air of Alain om ad who tins. | 
hardy enough to diſpute his opinion: a modern 
author bas not deſcribed: this n of vaniity uns” 


Ir. Ar f ob 
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Een the pale Ruſſian . nk . Nee p 
Beneath the horror of his bittereſt ſkies, _ 5 2 
While the loud tempeſt rattles o'er his head, 
Or burſts all dreadful on his tott'ring ſhed, _ 
Hugs a ſoft ſomething cloſely to lts ſoul, 


| Which fooths the cutting tharpneſs 2 . 
Elates his boſom with a conſcious pride, A 
And ſmiles re e * _ world beſide, ' 


was n wich. my e Hare laſs. 
night upon this ſubject, and the young rogue made 
an obſervation or two that gave me much ſatis- 
faction. I don't know how it is, Sir, ſays he, but 
though my acquaintance are everlaſtingly-wrang- 
ling with themſelves, I can find none of them, 
upon a fair examination, willing to be an body 
elſe, There's Ned Grevely, for-inſtance, who is. 
_ perpetually ming his ſtars ſor not giving 0 4 
| time, che univerſe. would not dribs him 0 make 
an exchange with Dick for legs. In the ſame 
manner Dick is very, miſerable at the.clumſineſs of 
; binaolans but; nevertheleſs hugs himſelf up in 
the tegollection that he can drink as much as any 
man —.— zat a futing, and play an ad- 
wenne 
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Vo know Sally Bromley in Pall-Mall who 
a viſits at my mother's, and is ſo terribly pitted with 
——— pox; Sally is to the Taft degree unbappy 
on that account, and envies every woman with 1 
tolerable" face; yet I have heard her frequently 
declare, that a fine ſet of teeth was the firſt of all 
the beauties; and then obſerved how ſhe turned 
round tb receive the univerſal admiration with as 
much confidence as if ſhe was an abſolute d utcheſs 
of Hamilton... In ſhort, let me go where 1 will, I 
can find nobody but what is the rara avis of felf- 
imagination; neither poverty nor diſeaſe can 
eradicate the conſequential ſomething of the boſom 
that lifts us to the pinnacle of diſtinction, and 
gives us fo great a pre- minence above our neigh-- 
bours. T have known a man with a tollerabtes 
voice" refuſe the acquaintance of a very deſerving! 
young fellow becauſe he could not ſing; and heard 
of an Oxford ſcholar, who when he: was aſked: 
his opinion of Shakeſpear, came out wich 2 pſhaw 
of diſguſt; ee the fellow hs vor bnd 
Wurn wes Coney bh eee | 
; for-happineſs, which providence Has planted in the 
minds of all its creatures, we cannot help ad- 
pl miring the goodneſs-of the divine Being; in mak- 
ing our very foibles a fource of felicity, and ereat- 
ing ſuch fountains of ſatisſackibn from ſuch in- 
conſiderahle means. What gratitude ig there not 
then due to ſo all-ſufficictitly wiſe and hentffeent 
bend! Devotion itſelf is loſt in admiration at ſo 


: | | Rupenduous 
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ſtupenduous a bounty, - CAE" hey; which 
moſt to: wonder-or adore. COM RY SH NINA. 

Bur notwithſtanding we a1 na 
ſure from the indulgence of particular ſoibles, we 
ought always to be uncommonly careful how we 
take any ſatisfaction in the jiadulgenee of out 
faults; theſe, though for a' moment they may 
afford us ſome degree of felieity, are always pro- 
ductive of anxiety and wretchedneſa in the end. 
rality may appear, experience however fully con · 
vinces us, that nothing elſe ean lay a ſolid foun- 
dation for happineſs, and that every other bafis is, 
literally ſpeaking, mann Keef | 
ing alone at mum S YH Wy 
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'T: was a ry ſen6ble objervation of: Sit Rizhard 

1 Steel's, that in order to make a good fortune 
it was! er to carry the appeaHan⁰ν,üöοf an 
eaſy one. The generalityof thankind ate always. 
ready to reſpect us in: proportion as they think va - 
opulent; and pay à veneration to our circume 

| ſanees which they frequently refuſe to ourſelves: 
veither the moſt excellent underſtandings: non the 
mioſt benevolent heart are ever treated with: half 


the deference which the'arrogant:#wellsbFi\ fortune 
8 _oceiyes; at bur mand? aut We: erem pauſẽ with A 
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pounds, when we | ſpeak with the greateſt fami · 
and jeſt wth the- a 


v1 2 


liarity of raren ex NR 
. of our God. $047! 
TD moſt dbaſe! {ellow'of this n 
FAR Jever have been acquainted;' was poor 
Ralph Harper; Ralph had an unaccountable reſ- 
pect for rich men, though he never expected to 
reap a ſingle ſixpence from the happineſs of their 
circumſtances; and; though utterly out of buſineſs 
he would not be a day abſent” from change for 
the univerſe it did him -good, he affirmed, to 
- fee ſuch a number of rich people aſſembled to- 
gether, and the ſureſt way in the world of gain- 
ing his heart was, to introduce him to any body 
poſſeſſed of a large fortune. Whenever he met 
Vith a ſtrange face in company, inſtead of aſcing 
about character, the conſtant queſtion was, that 
is he worth and inſtead of an enquiry about good 
ſenſe, he never troubled himfelf about any thing 
but what his name would bring at the bottom of 
2 piece of paper. For a man with! twenty thou- 
ſuand pounds he had always a low bow:; for dne 
of fifty, a profound reverence; but if he found a 
perſon in poſſeſſion of a plumb, he was ready to 
pay him an implicit adoration. This unaccount- 
able peculiarity he frequently carried to very ridi- 
eulous extremes. One day, in particular, he met 
me in the city, and upon the feore of an old friend 
ſhip; infifiet{ I mould go home with him and eat 
a bit of mutton; I:confented,” but unhappily, as 
ve came down Cheapſide, he ſaw a ſober quaker 


- A 4 
- | - 
| 


| ſooner fixed his eye, than totally forgetting that T 


a man of rather greater fortune than the 
for whom I had been ſo ſtrangely diſcarded ; I wag 
not. deceived in my conjecture; he ſtoped to ſpeak 


wait for him, happened to meet my eye, 
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on the oppolite fide of the ſtrect, who kept a tals 
low chandler's: ſhop ſomewhere in the neighbours 


hood of Barbican; on this gentleman he had no 


was his gueſt, he broke from me with all poflible 
hafte, ſayings . 1 My dear Mr. Babler, you muſt 

« excuſe me; yonder is a perſon worth thirty 
<« thouſand pounds, whom I would not miſs ſpeak» 


& ing to for the world; he has aſked me repeat · 


<« edly to dine with him, and I think now is a8 
<« good a time as can be— God bleſs you, I ſup- 
C poſe we ſhall ſee. you at the club inthe evening.” 
I coup not help laughing very heartily at 
Ralph's manner of behaving; and having nothing 
particular to do, I took it into my head to follow 


him as cloſe as I conveniently could without being 
 . obſerved. I had not, however, gone above a hun- 


dred yards, before he gave an inſtant ſpring acroſs. 
the kennel, to a freſh face, and calling out to his 


little friend the Quaker, deſired him to go on, for 
it was out of his power to dine with him that day, 


having ſome. very preſſing buſineſs to tranſaQ, 
which till then had entirely eſcaped his memory. 1 


ſhrewdly ſuſpected that this new acquaintance was | 
perſon 


to ſomebody and Ralph likewiſe making a halt 13 
gave me a glance of no little fignifcance. As I 


* him by, he caught n 7] 


1 
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and aſſured me, that, that tall gentleman in black, 
who was ſtanding at ſuch a door, was one of the 
worthieſt fellows in the kingdom; for ſays Ralph, 
there is not a day he riſes, n be is makter 
of ſixty: thouſand pounds. 
x a few minutes Ralph and his friend paſſed 
me by, and the odd mortal was acquieſcing to 
every thing he ſaid, with ſuch a humility of ref- 
pect, that I thought-it was wholly improbable he 
ſnould find any freſn opportunity of ſhifting his 
eompany; notwithſtanding the plagibility-of ap- 
| þearances, ' however, in leſs than five minutes, he 
was in full chace after a chariot that drove through 
St. Paul's Church-yard with the greateſt rapidity, 
and was faid to belong to a Jewiſh merchant, | 
of the firſt eminence, well known at that time 
for his intimate connexion” en "A . 
: RO 461.9 $1 
Is the polſeon _ . conld beſtow 
Acker worth or good ſenſe; I ſhould never be ſur - 
priſec to fer the rich treated with- the utmoſt reſ- 
yo or had people even but a diſtant expectation 
, gaining any advantage from the "opulence of 
thelr purſe- proud acquaintance, * fomething might 
be faid in their defence; but where without a 
| ſhadow of merit, or 4 hope of his conferring” a 
- favour, a man is next to be idolized, merely breauſe 
be is maſter of ten or twenty thoufand pounds, 1 
own I cannot Belp being hurt at the little mind 


a g muſt inevitably tax 
edneſs of his Folhigpers, —_— Tad ad Wien 
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tte celebrated Killigrety was one night at ſüpper 


eme the better for it, why then it will teach me 
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| want of underſtanding. ; 


Ix the diſſölute — * Chiles Is — 


with the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Dorſet, Lord 


Rocheſter, and ſome; other noblemen of the mot 


eminent abilities; nme 
pened to turn the converſation on the 


| which Killigrew received, from: the dignity of his 


company. The wag, who, notwithſtanding the in- 
feriority of his rank, poſſeſſed moro ircab ſenſt than 
part for ſome time; till, at laſt, finding matters 


grow a little ſerious, he ſtood up and delivered 
himſelf to the following effect. And, pray my 
© lord, whence proceeds all this. mighty! honour 


which I am thought to receive? From your digs 


© nity, I ſuppoſe and your fortune As tothe ſiſt 8 


«you; findz by fed enperienceg that where there 
is à Want of wortb, this gew-gaw of title wont 
© keep a man from contempt; a fool, or a raſdal/ it 
«equally a fool and a raſeal, whether he is a plain 


_ © Killigre w, ot a great carl of Nodheſtei : [2540 


*© the ſecond point; your fortune; when you uiake 


5© to eſteem you, till then don't mention it 28 4 


matter of the leaft importance to me ʒ ſor as long 
% as I pay my reckoning, and receive n obliga- 


5+ tions, in regard to circumſtances, 1 amiicampany 


fon 4 Creſus, and would not ſuffer aremperor 
to treat me with the ſhadom of 2 * 


„within the walls of a tavern,” | 


* 
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1 one of the principal indiſeretions which any | 
woman can poſſibly be guilty of, is to receive the 
a dreſſes of a lover, hom ſhe does not mean to en- 

vourage. If he happens to be a worthy man, it is 
ungenerous as well as cruel to keep him in ſaſpenſe; 
and be is too poor a ſacrifice even fot her vanity; 
j he happens to be a fool; but if a juſt conſidera- 
1 Long it is ſurprißug that the ladies are not mote 
3 generally actuated by a ſenſible regard for them- 
ſielvea, ſince this- ĩndiſcriminate permiſſion which 
3 chey grant to the addreſſes of an indifferent admirer, | 

may very fatally inju them with the real obe Ct 
of their eſteem; and give the man who has indeed 
the poſſeſſion of their hearts, but too much reaſon 
| them after marriage to encourage that faſcinating 
woice of admiration, which was W 
oy ay. e beast 

I x is a mighty: pleaſant notion which mn 
among the greateſt number of our young ladies, 
that there is à ſort of deſtiny in love; and that it 
is utterly impoſſible to. reſiſt the orders of their 
fate in the diſpoſition of their hearts. Perhaps 
neither the . "ae tar 
— N 9 
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delightful predeſtination; for a girl now-a- days, 
no ſooner has a hankering after a fellow, but ſhe 
imagines the ftars have been at work about her, 
and looks upon it as obeying the will of heaven. 
to follow the bent of her own inclinations.” 
Ons thing inded very remarkable in the de- 
ciſion of the ſtars, is, that it never lays any diſ- 
agreeable reſtraints upon the mind of a young 
woman; on the contrary,” with an unparallelled 
degree of good - nature, the ſtars always give thoſe | 
orders which are moſt certain of meeting wich her 
own approbation,. and are as tender of her repoſe 
and ſatisfaction, as ſhe can poſſibly be herſelf; 
This exceſſive complaiſance in the ſtars furniſhes the 


deſigning and illiberal part of our ſex with many op- 
portunities of gaining the moſt mercenary or moſt 
infamous ends; it enables us to rob a woman not 
only of all filial affection, but to ſtrip her of her 
fortune and her honour, and puts it in our power 
not only to deſtroy all her happineſs in this World, 
Tnar my fair readers may know with cers 
tainty, at what time the ſtars begin to inſſuence 
their conduct, I ſhall ſet down ſome infallible 
rules which will ſerve them upon all occaſions, 

and which, if rightly attended to, may poflibly 
prevent a thouſand inconveniencies to many indi- 
viduals, and a thouſand anxieties to many families. 
Fs then — Whenever a young woman be« 
gins to make ſecret appointments with a man, for 
„ ſake of chatting with him, and taking an 
8 : 9 
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| agrevable walk, ſhe may be pretty confident that 
the ſtars are then debating about the future diſpo - 
ſition of her life, and that ſhe is in de of 
Joſing her reputation. ä 
SEQCONDLY-— Whenever 254 receives. Mer 
upon the ſubject of love, and declines either pe- 
remptorily to forbid the addreſſes of the ſender, 
br to diſeloſe the affair to her friends, ſhe may be 
ſatisfied that her ſtars are very deceitful, and that 
they are only tempting her to wretchedneſs and 
diſgrace. The reaſon is obvious. A lover has no 
becaſion to be concealed, who would make an un- 
txceptionable huſband; and few ever requite the 
ſecreey of a miſtreſs on this head, but thoſe who 
4 Ns honour or her fortune. 
Tn Whenever ſhe is uneafy about the _ 
abſence:of: any -particular. man, nettled at ſeeing 
- bim-with! any other woman, or angry at hearing 
any part of his conduct condemned; che ſymptome 
ſtrongly indicate that the ſtars are going to deprive 
her of her heart; and it behoves her to be un- 
commonly attentive. to the principles, and merit : 
of the perſon / for whom ſhe feels this partiality. 
__£'-Andtfourtbly But if inſtead of real worth, aud 
fine undeoſtanding; the object of this partiality ſhould 
de faſhionable only by his vices, and eminent only 
| | for his knowledge in the ſuperficials of behaviour, 
[ - _ let her then if ſhe would: counteratt the malignity 
of: her deſtiny, and ſoar ſuperior to the ſtars them - 
_ feives;- let: her exert her reaſon to tear the grow- 
| +: <p ſrom her heart; and above every | 
| E 1 8 0 
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thing, if her favourite has once in his life * 

the confidence of any other woman, let her baniſh 
him inſtantly from her fight, and recollect, that 
a man who has onee violated the vows of love, is 
too . ever to * loved at all. 
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1. is really furprifing, when we onßgger chat | 
the people of the preſent age have juſt the ſame 
ſenſes of taſte, ſmell, and feeling, and juſt the ſame. 
faculties of hearing and ſight as their andeſtors poſ- 
ſeſſed, that there ſhould be ſo wide a diſparity in 
their manners, as almoſt to furniſh a ſuppoſition 
that we are quite a different ſpecies, and have no- 
thing in our compoſitions that can indicate our 
deſcent, but the mere form of our progenitors. 
To be ſure it muſt be acknowledged, that _ 4 
dviiation from ſome manners of former age 
very ſenſible proceeding, as many of os Addn 
cuſtoms were infinitely too barbarous to be kept 
up among a people who every day made fo rapid a 
progreſs in all the delicacies of breeding which 
conſtitute the ſtandard of real gentility. Formerly _ 
a blunt ſincerity, little better than abſolutely rude- 
neſs, was the characteriſtic of the times, and every 
man ei himſelf obliged 22 his genuine 
4 ſentiments 
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ſentiments upon every occaſion, let thoſe ſenti- 
ments be never ſo offenſive to his acquaintance, 
At this happier period, we are entirely for accom- 
modating our language, to the wiſhes of the world, 
and therefore the whole tendency of our expreſſions 
is to make every man more and more ſatisfied with 
himſelf. Hence we ſoften the moſt palpable ava- 
rice into diſcretion and ceconomy ; diſhoneſty paſ- 
| Tes for wildneſs and diffipation ; blaſphemy for 
humour and wit; and abſolute murder, for ſpirit 
and vivacity. In ſhort, we are ſo extremely well 
bred, that there is not a vice but what we-keep 
in countenance by our politeneſs, nor à folly 
which we do not ſupport from a principle of 5 
| civility. 8 $4 
THe 8 of the 8 age does not, 
however, content itſelf with making people happy 
jn their own opinions, but it recommends them 
alſo to the reſpect of the world, and raiſes the moſt 
inconſiderable characters to an inſtant degree of 
dignity; now-a-days it would be unpardonably 
vulgar to call a milk- woman by any other appel- 
lation than that of a lady; and the meaneſt artiſan 
within the weekly- bills, if he happens to want 
an apprentice, will publicly advertiſe for a young 
gentleman. A bit of lace upon a waiſteoat, makes 
a ſquire of a fellow who bas not ſixpence in the 
world 3 and a paltry little enſigncy is as ſure- of 
conferring the formidable word captain, as if the 
owner had actually given a thouſand guineas for 
6 As to the more elevated titles -of 
knights 
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knight, lord, marquis and duke, they are fo r no- 
toriouſiy kept ſucred for men of real i integrity and 
virtue; that complaiſance never has it in her power 
to deprade them by any caſual proſtitution to the 
undeſerving; "theſe, therefore, muſt be exempted 
from the ſeverity of animadverſion, and ſuppoſed | 
to continue in the ſame priſtine ſtate of purity as 
when "they were "originally Fonſerred upon our 
anceſtors, © r b wha 
Bor of all the deviations which we have was i 
from the cuſtoms of antiquity, I know of none 
which does a greater honour to our politeneſs, than 
the judicious difregard which at this ſeaſon of the 4 
year we ſhew to a tidiculous feſtival, that uſed to 
de formerly celebrated with ſo much ſolemnity b7 
our progenitors: as the name of this feſtival may 
poſſibly be forgotten among people of extraordinary 
elegance, it may not be amiſs perhaps to obſerve, 
that it was called CHRISTMAS, and was held 28 
an annual commemoration of the Deity's won- 
derful geodneſs in ſending his only Son to take 
upon him the form of human nature, and to make 
an awful attonement for the fins of mankind. 
Among our forefathers this anniverſary was con- 
ſtantly conſidered as a teſt both of their principles 
as Chriſtians, and their benevolence 'as men: an 
event which brought no leſs than everlaſting g hap- | 
pineſs to all the world, they thought it improper 
to paſs without marks of particular joy; and wete 
ambitious to imitate the benignity of their creator 
as far as their abilities would reach, by exerciſing 


every 


as — o — = 
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| naturally expected a mitigation of its ſorrows; and 
it was reckoned nothing more than a duty to wipe 
away the tear of affliction from the eye of diſtreſs, 
Aſter the offices of charity were thus performed, 
nothing prevailed but a univerſal. feſtivity ;; and 


gratitude, or expanded with the more tumultous 
ſenſations of joy ; a continual intercourſe of the 


192 
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every act of benevolence betwern themſelves; 


Hence at the return of Chriſtmas the ſigbing heart 


every face was either dilated with the emotions of 


moſt friendly nature ſubſiſted between family and 
family; and in ſhort, the acknowledgements which 


were made for the mercy of the divine being, 

8 participating in ſome degree of a, divine fervour, 
al (to uſe the poet's nee. of an, 2095 
harmony and love, | 


. In the preſent age, 28 as we are 8 too tore 
to entertain any. notions of religion, ſo we are 


4 much too ſenſible to ſhew any ſolicitude about the 
= = ay 1 in which the almighty. founder of what was 
once a belief in this country, came into the world. 


Inſtead, therefore, of ſending at this period to re- 
lieve the ſons and daughters of calamity, we fly 
where it is impoſſible for their lamentations to 


reach us; and inſtead of maintaining a ſocial in- 


tercourſe with our neighbours,” we lock ourſelves 
up, and give an unlimited ſcope, to the gloomine ſs 
of our own reſlexions. Indeed a moſt perfect. in- 


timacy of cards all this time goes on between us 
and our acquaintance; we viſit one another in tbe 
. moſt unreſerved manner by mellage and compli- 


up, 


/ 
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of the firſt, or een from . ee of. the. 
| latter. | 


. 5 . T 14 


ment; and are the deareſt friends on earth; through 
the ion of a couple of fellows in livery: 


- Tp. poſterity ſnould happen to differ as widely 
from us, as we have differed from our forefathers, 

I ſuppoſe in the courſe of a century or two, it ill 
be looked upon as inelegant, to know that ſuck 
à feſtival as Chriſtmas ever exiſted; and thought 
prepoſterouſly gothic for àa man to be agquainted 
with the names of his own family. Politeneſi may 

render it neceſlary perhaps to make a total revo- 


lution in the affairs of the world; and as now we 


are all ambitious of being reckoned men of ſenſe, 
it may then be the mode to appear in the real 
character oi the preſent times, and the unverſal 


e manliks e 
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ted Rochfoucault, that vice and virtue were 
never judged of in proportion to the real deformity 
of the one, or the native excellence of the other, 
but only in proportion to the reſpective rank of 
thoſe with whom either were to be found; the dif- 
ference of ſtations al ways aggravating the enormity 


= THz BAB IL. E R. Nour: . 
Tuax there is but too much foundation ſor the 
remark of this illuſtrious writer, no man acquaint- 
ed in ever ſo ſmall a degree with the world, can 
take upon him to diſpute; the ſame action, which 
in a tradeſman would be mentioned as a matter of 
N9imerit; in a nobleman would be ſpoke of with 
the higheſt admiration. My worthy. friends upon 
the change, ſeldum think there is any great com- 
pliment due to a mechanic for being punctual in 
diſcharging what he owes ; but let me aſk, if they 
do not talk in raptures of a nobleman, at the 
caurt end of the town, if he happens to be un- 
faſhionably remarkable in paying bis debts. If 
a tradeſman ſeduces an unhappy innocent from 
the paths of virtue, the crime is heightened in 
the blackeſt dyes; but let a man of faſhion be 
guilty of the very ſame action, and it ſinks under 
the ſoftening appellation of modiſh indiſcretion 
: or illiberal vivacity. If a general behaves gal- 
Jantly in the field of battle, = reputation is im- 
mortal; but iet a. private centinel perform the 
moſt etoniſhing prodigies of valour, the obſcurity . | 
of his ſituation caſts a veil over his merit, wę 
mention him perhaps a ſecond ee _ then 
conſi zu him to oblivion ever after. 

5 x a proper examination was to 4 d had 
the caſe, this-partiality on the ſide of rank, would 

appear no leſs ridiculous than unjuſt; ſor people, 
in the more elevated ſtations of life, receiving an 
education that ought to teach them the nicer pro- 


ptieties of behaviour in a manner ſuperior to the 
Ry 
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ordinary claſſes of mankind, ate conſequently bound 
to a ſtricter obſervance of their: duty chan thoſe by 
whom they are not ſo perfectly underſtood· Vet 
ſuch we ſee is the depravity of the age, that thoſe 


obligations, who ought to be beſt acquainted witch 
the neceſſity of their being 3 
only are rendered inexcufable, who, from qheis 
education and rank in life, are neither ſo con 
vinced of the neceſſity, or ſo happy in the means. 
WAS a poor ignorant foot- bay to hlaſpheme his 
Maker, the crime would be conſidered in ãt's pro · 
per colours; but ſhould: his maſler take the fame 
liberty with the divine Being, it would be reckoned 
no more than a lively ſtroke of wit, or: the caſual 
reſult of a ſprightly imagination. We have lately 
ſeen a poor man publicly puniſned for ſpeaking too 
freely of Moſes legation ; while Bolingbroke 
has been held in general * admiration; though he 
denied the diviner miſſion of Chr. Happy how - 
evet is it for the meaner orders of peapleꝭ that they 


are bound to a rectitude of behaviour ſrom which _ 


| their ſuperiors think: themſelves, exempted:by the 
indulgence of the laws; as the wholeſome: reftric» 


tion which they live under in this world, will be 
of infini: e advantage to their ſituation in the next. 
_  BuT to condemn the preſent æra only, for this 


glaring partiality to rank, would be ;injuſtice. to 


ourſelves. The hiſtory of all ages, and the annals 


of all nations, are fraught with examples where 
the vices of the low are dreſſed up in the moſt ag 
ö . | Sravating 


claim the wideſt diſpenſation from their moral 
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gravating light, and their virtues as conſtantly ſup- 
phers, oe as much to their rank as to their abili- 
ties; unleſs they lived at particular periods where 
they were uncommonly rare, or had indeed an 
uncommon ſhare of abilities to recommend them. 
Had not Ovid been a; man of faſhion, his -wri- 
tings would not have outlived himſelf, not» 
Vithſtanding his egregious vanity; but his rank 
ſttamped à ſort of merit upon him in his days, and 
bence they are looked upon with admiration in 
have ever been handed down with reverence to 
poſterity; had he, like the unhappy Mr. Felton, 
dn an abſcure lieutenant of foot. 
As Ihave touched upon patriotiſm, I ſhall beg . 
leave to conclude my paper with as great an in- 
ſtance of patriotiſm as hiſtory. can poſſibly pro- 
duce, thougb the patriot was no more than an ig» 
norant malefactor, who ſuſfered for a highway rob- 
bery when the neceffity of nn * — his 
— e [ 
Tut third of June, gd, ans Michael Car- | 
mody,) z journeyman Weaver, was executed in the 
county of Cork, in Ireland. His branch of bu- 
ſineſs had been long in a very declining way, 
owing to the wearing of cottons, which waslhighly 
deſtructive to the woollen manufactory, and in ge- 
neral injurious to the kingdom. — The criminal 
was dreſſed in cotton, and not only the hangman, 
"we 3 was. decorated in. When 
en 


7 
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When Carmody was brought to the place of ede 
cution, his whole thoughts were turned upon the 
diſtreſſes of his coumry, and, inſtead of making 
uſe of his laſt moments with the prieſt, the poor 
fellow addreſſed the tn i ee in * 
following.extraor oration: 
„ Gryz ear, O good people, ee Wa 
„dying ſinner; 4 confeſs I have been guilty of 
many crimes that nereſſity obliged me to commit, | 
« which ſtarving condition I was in, I am well 


| „ ocke Se rt 


that has proceeded nan he OE 
of our:woollen manufactures, 55 
„ THEREFORE, re mus if 
2 you go on t ſuppreſt your own.goods by wearing 
« ſuch cottons as I am now cloathed in, you will 
* bring your country into miſery, which will con- 
« ſequently ſwarm with ſuch unhappy malefaQtors 
4 as your preſent object i is, and the blood of every | 
„ miferable felon that will bang, (after this warn- 
« ing from the gallows) will lie at your doors. 
Ap if you have any regard for the been of 
« an expiring mortal, I beg you will not buy of 
« the hangman the cotton garments that now adorn 
„the gallows, becauſe I can't. reſt quiet in my 
<« grave if I ſbould ſee the very things worn that 
© brought me to miſery, thievery, and this un- 
« timely end; all which I pray of the gentry to 
« hinder their children and ſervants, for their own 
characters ſake, though they have no tenderneſs 
"* for their country, becauſe none will hereafter 
I 3 | 6 year 


— 
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„wear cottons, but oyſterwomen, ai, 
«6; whores, huckſters, and common hangmen.” Rog” 
Isuzu to the reader of judgment, if ſenti- 
ments of ,a more patriotic nature could heave from 
tze boſom of a Sidney or: a Ruſſel, than what 
breathed in the coarſe unſtudied harangue of. this 
-unfortunate tnalefactor. At the very. hour of death, 
in the immediate apprehenſion of an eternity, dreſt 
up in all the horrors of popiſh bigotry and ſuper- 
ſtition: I ſay, at ſueb an hour, an ignorant, poor 
wretch to be only mindful of his country's welfare, 
is a greatneſs of foul ſuperior to the moſt celebrated 
ſtoic of antiquity, and throws even the Cato 
Dic 1 in a ſcale of comparative cowardice, was 
thete a poſſibility of a en en Mr. . 
beautifully ſays; n 2: 4 


is from High life high argen re. © 
* A ſaiat in crepe is twice a faint in lawn; 95 
A jacgge is juſt; a ehanc' lor juſter ſtill; 4 A 

_ \A-gownſman. learn'd; a biſkop— what jou wall ; 
Wiſe if a miniſter ; but if a 2 21 
Morewiſe; more juſt; more learn ; more ev? ry thing. 

In life's low, yale, the ſoil the virtne's like, F 
They pleaſe as beauties ; here, as, wonders luike: 
Do "Though tke ſame ſun, with all diffuſive rays, 2 
hlaſn in the roſe, and in the diamond rr 
We own the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, 

en ee . 30 PER ee" the flow'r. 5 
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FHAVE 1 not. then. more. ede 2 long time, © 
than at reading one of your late papers relative 
to; the general abſurdity. of toaſling; you baye 
very juſtly obſerved, that in proportion as any 
kingdom is inclined to drinking it is. barbatous of 
courſe, and have, with the greateſt reaſon imagi 
nable,” eſtimated the e of "YR m— 
by the criterion of ſobriety, _ = - 

My motive for taking ſo particular a notice * 
that paper Mr. Babler, is my being married to as 


worthy. a little man as any within the weekly bills, 
Who has one unhappy propenſity, and that is an 


invincible. attachment to the glaſs; — At a very 
early period he was introduced into life, and com- 


menced an acquaintance with a ſet of ſuhaltern 
worthies, who were diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Adam d honeſt fellows, and always placed the ſummit 


of human felicity in the midnight roar of a tavern. 

Having: through ſome unaccountable infatua- 
Sons imbibed an extraordinary opinion of this 
hopeful claſs of gentlemen, he always regulated 
his conduct, not by what the — part of 
mankind Was: likely. to think of his behaviour, 
2 r but 


— 
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but by what it was probable the little circle at the 
lack Swan would be 'inclined-to imagine at-the 
next meeting ; hence there was ſcarce an abſurdity 
liſh, nor an irregularity which he did not loo 
upon as a mark of ſuperior underſtanding; he got 
upon the table to ſing When forc'd from dear 
Hebe to go,” and burned his wig out of honovr | 

to the royal family; every battlo which our ami 
gained abroad was ſure to keep him in a conftant 
Kurs of intoxication for # fortnight, ell by in- 
pledging the health N various gallant 
ebmmanders he had iet lader ebe his 
own." SEG DDS O02. 

By this time bis friends thought it abſolutely 
e that he ſhould lock out for à wife and 
take up; by means of an old family connection, 
I was the firſt perſon propoſed to him ; bis rela- 
tions ſpoke to mine, ſettled the affair, and we were 
married in about three months : for near toe weeks 

there was not a more domeſtic” man in the 5 
verſe; he ſupped-regularly at home, drank a chen 
ful pint or played a game at cards with two or three 
orderly friends in the neighbourhood 5 but un- 
luckily this mode of living was two unexceptiona- 
able to laſt for any continuance; a favourite com- 
panion of his came accidentally: to town, took him 
out one evening to the Black Swan and rekindled 
that rage for underbred feſtivity, which originally 


led him into ſuch a perpetual round of exceſs; he 
now went out every night, and ſeldom tur. 


"till two or three in the morning; my fears ſor km 
kept me continually up till he came: home, and 
then I had the pleaſure of receiving him in ſuch 
1 
than it is either poſſible or proper for me 
to deſcrids: ſuſkce it, howerer, that be was in- 
toxicated every night, and every day underwent 
2 moſt ſevere indipolition, to recruit himſelf for the 
of the next evening- 
119 has been the caſe, Mr. Babler, for almoſt 
Gov Jon and you can ſcarcely ſuppoſe how mi- 
_ ferable I have conſtantly been from his ridiculous 
mode of proceeding ; yet, Sir, though I flatter my- 
elf that I am capable of adviſing him pretty much 
for his benefit, I have never preſumed to fay a ſin- 
gle ſyllable; let the admonitions of a wife he ne- 
ver ſo tender or reſpectful, they are always looked 
; upon' as ſo many indir commande; and a huſ- 
band is immediately fet-down atuong the han- 
peeked fraternity, if he pays the.Jeaſt attention to 
her advice, however. re e eee 
b fortune or the credit of his underſtanding... 
IA forcibly led, Mr. Babler, ie a commy- 
nication of family-affiirs, becauſe I de not chooſe 
- to lay the folly of my huſband's behaviour imme- 
diately before himſelf, and have no friend what- 
ſoever on whom j could rely for the proper execu- 
tion of ſo difficult a taſk; every body ſuppoſes, be- 
- eauſe I have the key of the caſh, and am never 
cbecked for laying out what money L think proper, 
NT Ire weary ny woman: but, _ | 
15 5 


>. a 
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Mr. Babler, che caſe is widely different, my huſ- 
band has to be ſure à thouſand good qualities; 
but do theſe qualities ſecure him from broils in the 
hour of intoxication; or prevent him ſrom being 
contemptible in the interval of exceſs? About a 
week ago he came home to me with his eye almoſt 
eut out, by a drinking+glaſs, which was thrown 
at bim for refuſing a particular toaſt ; and no later 
than laſt night, he was brought to the door in a 
ſeoffin, upon the ſhoulders of four companions, 
- who, by way of dirge,/ ſung the roaſt beef of Old 
England as they carried him, while the helpleſs 
poor cteaturè at the end of every ſtanza endeavour- 
ed to raife himſelf up, and chorus with, Wr 
rare Engliſh roaſt beef. 
2: Mr | huſband's health every Yap! ae 
through theſe irregularities, and his character like- 
wile" ſinking inte contempt; I beg, Mr. Babler, 
you will tell him that the name of an honeft fellow, 
or the applauſe of a 2850 room is but a poor com- 
penſation for the ſacriſiee of his life, | and the ruin 
of his family; tell him, Sir, that his companiols 
are people WhO cannot poſſibly have · the leaſt regard 
for bim; betauſe they ars dead to every conſidena- 
tion ſor themſelves à rational entertainment they 
are uttorly unable to enjoy, becauſe they are never 
bappy till reaſon is totally "deſtroyed ;- tell him, 
Mr. Babler, in'ſhort, that life-is a matter of mugh 
importance, and ſhauld never be laughed away for 
the applauſes of a fool: next to being a block - 
10 K bimle'f, 99 impeachment of his un- 
: 4 e ng 
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derſtanding is to aſſociate with block-heads; and | 


next to being a proſtigate himſelf, the greateſt re- 
ſlexion upon his heart is to throw away his tim 
upon mem of profeſſed de and immorality. 
9401 Jun (34 ahm Ea „ee Kc. 
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HE CT lords of the creation 
rare forever valuing themſelves upon the ſu- 


perior dignity of their ſex, and not only deny the 

poor women any thing like an equal ſhare of un- 
derſtanding with themſelves, but even reſuſe to 
ratify their claim to an equal degree of prineiple; 
as if it was not ſufficient to entertain a contemp- 
tible idea of their intellects, without eſtabliſhing 
as mean an opinion of their hearts. Hence bas 
the notion of female friend{hip particularly, been 
an object of conſtant ridicule to every faſhionable 
writer; hence have we been a thouſand times 
aſſured, that a laced cap, or an elegant pair of 
ruffles, was a matter conſequential enough te break 
the ſtrongeſt bonds of eſteem that ever ſubſiſled 
between two of the moſt ſenſible- women in the” 
-univerſe; and hence it has been aſſerted, that 
there is no poſſibilily for their-intercourſe to ſubll 
ſiſt a ſingle moment after each of them had en- 
tertained a' ER eee n, hs? fame 
man. 12 | e + + ty | 
| WI rnour 
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Wirnour once ſiriving to refute any of theſe 


| have not endeavoured to give ſome teſtimonies in 


. tempted in this -good-natured manner to caſt the 
firſt tone z becauſe it is rather unfortunate that the 
charge fo ſtrongly urged againſt the ladies, ſhould, 


at the ſame time, exift with infinitely more juſtice 


; againſt themſelves : let us, however, for argu- 
ment, ſuppoſe, that the friendſhip of two women, 
extremely worthy in every other reſpect, is capable 
| of being entirely broken, by the minuteſt circum- 
ſtance which we can poſſibly conceive ; ſtill, will 
not a moment's examination of the other ſex con- 


E eee that the gentlemen 
ſupport of their own conduct, before they at- 


Jidble to the ſtrongeſt - interruptions from cauſes 


: us trivial; en — beſt under- 


- I nEADILY grant on 
„ mammal eonmainn.ati 
un intimate acquaintance, merely becauſe this ac- 


guaintance may unfortunately happen to be better 


dreſſed; but is it not to the full as ridiculous for 


habilicy, entruſted with a part of the national wel- 


fare, to fall out about the niceties of a horſe-- 


match, or to diſagree ahout the ſuperior excellence 


e Undoubtedly yes; and though 
1 | _thall 


* 
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+ « couple of fellows, who perhaps poſſeſs the moſt | 
exalted underſtandings, and are beſides in all pro- 
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mall not even pretend to exculpate the ladies where | 
they chance to be rivals, and ſuffer. their reſent- 
ment. to tranſport them beyond "the, bounds of, dif- 
cretion; fill chink it much more excuſable when 
they have a little ſcene of altercation about a 
worthy man, than when the lords of the creation 
22 to cut one another's throats about ſome 
mie e hom they beck. logk: wan with 
| TI! eee e 
der whence comes it that the poor women are 
eternally condemned for the inſtability of their * 
_ friendſhips, ' when this very inſtability is carried to 
- exceſſes infinitely more criminal as well as ridicu- 
lous among ourſelves? Are the lords of the human 
kind, with all the mighty ſuperiority of their if. 
dom, to be continually. indulged in the commiſſion 
of errors, of which the meaneſt driveller among 
the ignorant wretches of the other ſex would be to 
the laſt degree aſhamed? Alas! the ladies ma may * 
cry out with the lion in the fable, it is well that | 
the men are the only painters on this be, or 
the tables would be inſtantly reverfed | | 
Wx may blame the caprices of. fa nh 
; we pleaſe, ke cenſure their abſurdities as we think 
proper; but our partiality will never be able to 
change the poſitive nature of things: few of their 
. follies are ever more than tidiculous; few of our 
. own are ever leſs than criminal; bow heartily do 
we laugh, when a couple of ignorant girls, as we 
Renee baue the leaſt Glagreement and break. 4 


1 af 
5 | 


— 
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out into altercation ; yet, which of ourſelves would 
1 imagine he was bound in honour to reſent the 
-moſt unguarded expreflion 'of vehemence in a 
fflend, even at the hazard of his life in this world, 
| ad the riſque of his eternal happineſs in the next ? 
Tu quarrels of the women, as they are ge- 
Veni leſs abſurd in their beginnings, ſo their re- 
fentments are generally more ſenſible too: Where 
a lady has received an offence, the ſeldom does any 
thing more than withdraw her acquaintance; and 
- treat the perſon” who offers it with a proper degree 
of contempt. The regard the entertains for the 
* dignity of her ſex, renders it unpardonable to go 
further: but the lord of the creation is, by the ſu- 
perior degree of his ſpecies, allowed a right” of 
- plunging into the deadlieſt crimes ; and by nis k- 
alted underſtanding, a privilege” of committing "the 
"abfurdities : if he happens to meet with a 
Q flight i injury, he inſiſts upon giving his enemy an 
apportunity of doing him an irreparable one; and 
muſt waſh away the imaginary diſhonour, either 
with the blood of his antagoniſt or his o-Ww-U. To 
be ſure, it is rather hard to take away the life of a 
friend for à caſual vehemence of temper; and ra- 
ther ſtrange to reduce one's ſelf to a level wittfa 
"perſon froth whom we have received an offence. 
But what of chat; the glorious inconſiſtency of 
manhood obliges us to act in contradiction to our 
reaſon; and the fear of a laugh from a blockhrad, 


is infinitely more terrible than the vengeanck of our 
- God | mw W of us, in ſhort, are 1 


1 | man 


- 


- *: v1 


drel or a fool; though the invariable tenor of our 
conduct indicates the ſtrongeſt ambition for both 


Jabour than the effect of genius. There is to be 
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man through the body, who calls us either a ſeoun- 


of theſe reſpectable characters; and we are inſinite- 
ly more offended at being ſuppoſed either à raſcal 


ort an en than at —_—_ OE W 
2 2.198 


Fe 1 4. ee 4 
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1 HAV E read Mr. Johnſon e 5 

to Shakeſpear with much attention, and 1 N 
I look upon it on the whole as a very maſterly 
piece of writing, yet I think in ſome places he has 


dealt rather uncandidly with his author E anddn 


others argued not a Owe n nun in 
'his defence.” RAA A. B 41:59 
Mx. Johxsox e bie Ss Sete 
very little credit: for his tragedies; ye calls theni, 
in more places than-one, rather the conſequenet of 


ſurꝭ great deference due to the opinion of ſa learned 
a commentator ; but yet with all poſſible refſpeſt 
to Mr. Jobnſony the opinion which he here pro- 
nounces is nothing more than bare aſſertion, and 
conſequently cannot be admitted as abſolute prooſ; 
for my own part e gentlemen of the 
4439 bel 
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Aſt abilities, who declare, that Shakeſpear's trage- 
dies are replete with {ſuch beauties as every diſpaſ» 
| Gonate reader muſt allow to be the ſpontaneous re- 
ſult of the moſt exalted imagination; in fact, it is 
a heap of abſurdities, renders his tragedies ſo uni- 
verſally admired; and gives them ſo prodigious a 
— — all the other poets ln 
Ina queſtion of this kind ——— men's 
-own heart are infinitely better judges than the moſt 
elaborate arguments of the firſt ſcholar in the king- - 
dom; we may be frequently loſt in the mazes of 
erudition, and be led into a thouſand perplexities 
in the immediate purſuit of perſpicuity ; but the 
feelings never ean draw us into any miſtake; when 
| the voice of nature calls at our boſoms we may be 
eertain that genius is not very far off, however 
the may appear clogged with an uncouth heavineſs 
ol expreſſion, or a total diſregard of the unities. 
 InpzeD, if Mr. Johnſon means that the ver- 
 #ification, neceſſary for'tragic poetry, muſt be more 
Jaboured than the familiar ftile of comedy, where 
converſes as if he was in common come 
pany, — his obſervation may have ſome-weight— 
but ſtill it will be no impeachment of Shakeſpears 
genius for tragedy : every body knows that verſe 
is a better judge of this truth than Mr. Johnſon. 
All therefore, that the remark can prove upon the © 
"BYE, | ; - | vec 


- . 
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vetſe in his tragie than in his, cOmic-compoſitiansy 
who-neceſlarily employed a greater; portion uf tinie = 
in writting the former than the latter; and might 
conſequently, in a comparative ſenſe, be ſaid toda 
bout at his tragedies. That this is the real ſtate 
the caſe, whoever has read him, with any dogree-.of = 
care, will madily confeſs ; ſor wherever:he h in- 
troduced verſe. into his comedies, we find juſt the 
ſame toil' after the nicety of expreſſion a . - 
| he has uſed in the an CCI OE | 
— 210 1 215:4% %, gn $109,995 
Ix muſt undoubtedly be allowed, chat in alt a 
Freque ang Ya. 1m rin 
Appears J or 
— ans but when we conſider at how. , 
a period this great, man wrote, inſtead of being 
ſurpriſed that we meet it ſo. often. we. qught the be 
aſtoniſhed at not meeting it oſtener fill. Our 
language waz then al moſt in it's infancy, and meſe 
Wanted the hand of experience to poliſh it ini 
harmony and grace. Exalted therefore, as the ge- 
nius of, Shakeſpear wass he could not work mi- 
racles, nor take upon him to give that mellifivence 
to numbers which. was: only 1 
the ripening tenderneſs: of time. C461 11155. cdl 
Ma. Jonngon having ufged ahi objection 
agninſ the tragedy of Shakeſpear, he tells us, that 
in comedy this great man was paſſionately*fond of 
#-Quibble, and in order to ring the changes of a 
deſpicable witticiſm upon a word, he would ſte- 
oa," 


Y 


J * | | 
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tural; propriety. To be fare” I muſt” acknowledge 
that Shakeſpear'was rather too much addicted to 
 this:error; but Mr. Johmſon, while he; indulged 
. the ſeverity: of the critie, ought to have maintained 
ue candour of the commentator; he ſhould have 
conſicdered that this mode 'of qufbbling was the 
literary vice of the time, and that conſequently the 
Whole era was more to be cenſured than any in- 
dividual who gase into the abſurdity. Every age 
as ſome certain ſpeeies of wit to diſtinguiſ it; 
and this wit, the ableſt authors muſt ſometimes 
ſtudy with attention, but none more particularly. 

than thoſe w hO write ſor the theatre; a popular joke 
has more than once turned the fortune of à piece; 
and in the early periods of the drama, before the 
taſte of the people was tollerably eſtabliſhed, it 
might be neceſſary to countenatice à general folble 
for the ſake of ſecuring; a general approbation- A 
dramatic writer, unkke all others, has his faté 
cequentiy depending on the wWhimſey of an au- 
dience; and therefore it is ſometimes dangerous to 
combat with received prejudices. If a conjeQure 
might be hazarded, T-ſhould imagine that this was 
iShakeſpear's. opinion; for after he had fully fixed 
his character with the world, we find him in ſeveral 
rof his pieces finding fault with eng pro- 
penſity of the times, and telling us that, 16388 
Every fool can play upon a word.” 6? 
On theſe accounts I ſhould imagine 1 
| AO condeſcends to / ſport upon words he 
"has a 3 to be ſaid * : 


lau: 
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and therefore I cannot agree with | Mr; Johnſon} 


that a quibble-was the Cleopatra for which he-was 
content to ſacrifice the world; fince had he made 


that the ſole object of his admiration, he would 
have loſt that world in a very little time inſtead 


of keeping it, as he has done for near g couple of 
centuries, hos e wing like mr e 
compatitge,! ns ag) 62 how tits 

- Having a8 arimadiverted upon Mb e 
* objections to Shakeſpear, L ſhall make one 
obſet vation upon his defence of that illuſtsiou,jẽj 


writer, with reſpect to the general diſfegard of 
unity, which appears in his productions. The 


unities, or the conſiſteney of times und place, Mn 
Johnſon, ſeems to think as matters of no great 


importance in dramatic repreſentations. It is 


impoſſible, argues this learned commentator,” for 


any ſpectator to ſuppoſe that a ſtage and a few 
ſcenes are in fact either Athens or Roine 3" and it 
is fo impoſſible for an auditor to imagin ine a Timon 
or a Czſar can now be actually e to our 


view, who have been dead ſuch a number of een- 


turies; of conſequence, infers Mr. Johnſon, the 


preſervation» of time or a place can be no: way 
eſſential, ſince every body is ſenſible that the whole 


repteſentation is nothing more than a agreeable 
ſtory, calculated 11 Ws for che amuſement of the 
public. e 411 

WiTH great difference, however, to Mr. John- 
ſon” $ ſentiments, I muſt remind him that the prin- 


Cipaſ Meaſure, which arifes from any play, en 


_ * unleſs we inſenfibly loſe every idea of thei? real 


Yao 
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from a ſuppoſition-of its being a reality. We alt 
know that we ſit to ſee a ſet of people: paid for 
the puble entertainment]; yet we alſo know that 


perſoris and employments, we imagine either that 
mhey perform extremely ill, or that the play is a 

very inſinid production. If then in the appearance 
of the actors we wiſh to ſee probability preſerved, 
 %hy: ſhould we not expect this probability in the 
circumſtances of time and place; the more pro- 
bability is kept up, the eaſier we are deluded into 
ptily an author confults the material buſineſs of 
may do much good, and · cannot poſibly be pro- 
dudive of the ſmalleſt diſadvantage, I don't fee 
how, ſingle. argument can be urged in favour of 
Mr. Johnſon's hypotheſis, eh eps 
wan ener render | 
Wax 1 ook back nod fee what 1 have ldd, 

Kain abſolutely ſtruck with my own preſumption 
In contradicting ſuch a writer as Mr. Johnſon, but 
I am not ſtimulated either by petulance or va- 
nity, I am tempted to venture it for the public 
opinion; and perhaps. if it ſhould be e e 


* ad Fo 9 
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which have been lately taught by the cele- 
brated Mr. Shetidan, Lam nat a littſe ſurpriſed 
that he has ſtruck out no ſpecies of chis valuable 
ſeience for the uſe of the bar, nor thought of the 
proper method of inſtructing a pupibhow: to become 
a ſhining ornament to the long robe, notwich- 
ſtanding the variety of examples which he might 
ſind in this kingdom. Perhaps Mr. Sheridan mar 
ſuppoſe a good education, a-fartunate memorys 
and a, florid delivery, the principal requiſitas to 
form an orator for the bar. If he: does,; hevis u 
much miſtaken ; for, to the hondur of the preſent 
era be it ſpoken, we are bleſt with. an infinite num · 
ber of eminent lawyers who have become a. crodit 
to the profeſſion: without either education or me- 
_ er geg wa e withbut 88 n 
at all. ** 

Non 1 gearemen.in queſivn-mory gene- 
rally diſtinguiſhed for their genius and abilities, 
than remarkable for their learning and clocution g 


on the contrary, they are univerſally acknowledged 


to be incumbered with no great load of intellectual 
faculties: a happineſs which they themſelves ſeem 
ſo ſenſible of, that they ſcorn to lay a claim to any 


— 
f t 
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dence. which is known under the — title 


r e F „„ 45 


of the . pany 
practice of theſe gentlemen, eee in | the moſt 
material of all points, the examination of witneſſes 
upon life and death, I ſhall take the liberty of lay- 
ing down ſome invariable rules for che benefit of 
ſtudents, a tollerable adherence to which is more 
likely to render them conſpicuous at the Bar, than 
the elocution of a Cicero or an een of Aa 
Yorke. 218. 

In the firſt place, letit doi fundamental maxim, = 
with every ſtudent, that a lawyer (who ſhould be 
4 gentleman and a-chriſtian) "ae upon all oc- 
caſions, to ſhew a perſect contempt for decency and 


good manners, and maintain a laudable infenfibi- 


lity to every tender feeling which is a credit to the : 
human breaſt. It is beyond the [poſſibility of a 
doubt, if he lays this principle for the foundation: of 
his conduct, but he muſt, in a little time, fiſe to 
the. dignity of a filk gomn, and pave a ready way 
to an ermin'd robe, and a title-giving perriwig. 
Von no-accqunt, let a love of juſtice imperti- 
| "neatly. intrude - itſelf into his thoughts, or make 
him imagine a moment, that whatever ſide of the 
queſtion he engages to ſupport is not infalliably 
the heſt ;—Let the robbet conſeſſed be eue an 
unfortunate ſufferer from malice or miſtake z the 
catamite on record a perſon ſcandalouſſy accuſed; 
_ andthe hand yet reeking with the blood of inno- 
cence, the inſtrument of a juſtice too precipitate, or 
: Fo. 7 at 
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equitable yevenges 1.6 7) %%„1d1 
Ix an evidence wougeliec: to appear againſt his 
Aon gives acteſtimony: fair and unſullied as the 


ſoul of truth, every means muſt be made uſe of to 


confound and perplex him; every expedient of 
inſolence and chicanery practiſed to make him 
prevaricate; and if by ſome maſtetly ſtroke there 
ſhould be a poſkibily of making him ſeem peijured, 
this violation of all law, this murder of all juſtice 
ſhall ſave the villain O the Ng 15 Wen 
the lawyer immortal. | _ T 
WII regard i e ci 
of examination which muſt never:-be.; ſorgotz i 
the perſon to be examined is a poor ignoratit ruſtie, 
or ſome aukward artizan, he muſt be conſtantiy 
reminded that he is on his oath, and frightened into 
an acquieſcence with ſome; neceſſary circumſtances 
which the council ſhall; good - naturedly make ſor 
him, to render the former part of his teſtimpay 
inconſiſtent, and oceaſion the whole to bg ſet aſides 
ble purpoſe in view, a number of hard and di- 
cult expreſſions may be ſeaſonably introduced; the 
lawyer may alſo tell him *©:@u;ſaid ſo or ſag Sir, 
(the conſeſſions which he wanth imto ma de) tili tu 
poor fellow, terrified at the thoughts of his oath 
and almoſt ignorant of what he ſays, either in 
his fear or confuſion ſhall acknowledge tliat he did. 
O the contrary, when a gentleman converſant 
with the principles, though_unacquziuted! with the 
infamous 


F*, 


Ree” Toby n 9 
he muſt be treated with ſcurrility and abuſe; he muſt 
be called . you fellow;? and aſked the meaning 
of every obvious word in order to rouſe his indig - 
ment his anger appears, che council in examina- 
tion, muſt be ſure to keep it up, and by convenient 
expreſſions he can think of, render him incapable 
: n cles eee mann 

thing be lays... 21 £ 
Ir it is his fortune to 10. on ae encbeen, 
let mimfollo w the method already laid down of 
examining awitneſs, and though the priſoner's in- 
nochnee be apparent as the ſun, take every poſible 
wenns of convilting him, as it will be highly to his 
_ reputation if he can get him caſt. His abilities re- 
ceeive an additional luſtre from his dexterity in the 
ſopprelson of Juſtice; and his character will be 
Mtablillied for lite, if the" guildeſs unfortunate 
duld be banged. Let him moreover ſport with 
the hopes and fears of the unhappy wtetth thus 
tottering on the verge of life, and humanely try 
_ every expedient'to aggravate his miſery, by occaſio- 
nal puns and wittiſciſms on ſuch circumſtances in 
the courſe „e EARS RN 

8 D ene for a ſtroke- 
Fux are no ill <a to be bene 
18 _ by any ſtudent, and no reſentment to be dreaded from 
„ the court, from this method of going on; for, now- 


Nr 4 — talk before a Bench of Judges, 
"> NE 
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the immediate repreſentatives of Gop and the 
Ex, with the ſame illiberal freedom as the re- 
pectable Otators of Billingſgate; and uſe every ar- 
tifice for the ſuppreſſion of truth, as if it was eri- 
minal for juſtice to be fatisfied, and abſolutely ne- 
ceffary for Robbers and Murderers to make à tri- 
umphant eſcape. — In Mavilh ' countries indeed, 
uninſpired” by a ſentiment" of liberty and honour, 
the man who would take upon him to brow beat 
An evidence, would Rand a chance of lofing his 
head, and a Judge who would ſuffer it, mighe 
feel ſomething more than a public difgrace;—Bbr | 
in theſe happy regions the perſon inſulted in the 
cauſe. of juſtice; is the only one expoſed to punk 
niſhment, which he has more than a probability'sf — + 
undergoing, ſhould he have the inſolence to com- 1 
Plain of” ring ne a rn ren, court. 5 d 
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HERE i is an e among 

the generality of people, to enhance the con- 

| ene of their poſterity, though at their own 

expence; and there is ſcarcely a father within the 

weekly bills, but what, if we are to judge by the 

mode of his behaviour, thinks his ſon a conſiderably _. 
better man than himſelf, I am naturally led inte 

| this conſideration by a viſit which I made to my 

landlord, an honeſt carpenter, at the weſt end t 

the town, a day or two ago, to talk with-him about 

Vo I. I. . repairing 


T 3 Y; 7 
Y - 


.- | Ih HE 


„ EASE: Kb 
| repairing my houſe, and rer him ane N 
rent. 
ds; ee eee before ſet 3 1 
arrived at Mr. Roof 's juſt about dinner time, and 
without much ceremony ſat down with the family 
to a leg of pork and a peaſe · pudding, and a couple 
of fine fowls with egg ſauce. The company con- 


5 ſiſted of Mr. and Mrs. Roof, his two ſons, and a 


young lady of about nineteen, very elegantly dreſ- 
ſed, whom I took for ſome perſon that boarded in 
the houſe, but who, to my great ſurprize, I found 


was no more than my honeſt landlord's daughter. 


Mr. Roof and his wife were very plainly decorated, | 
but the two ſons had their hair done up in the da- 
mode q Paris taſte, and wore each a plain blue coat, 
and a ſcarlet waiſtcoat very richly laced with geld: 
| Upon enquiry into the profeſſions to which they 
- were brought up, I found that the eldeſt was a 

- ſort of ſuperintendant to his father, and that the 
- other had, by the recommendation of a nobleman 


in the neighbourhood, been lately advanced te a 


fiſty pound place in the Exciſe. The young gentle 
men 1 perceived, by their converſation, looked upon 
themſelves in a very conſequential light, and ſo did 


their ſiſter; they talked of nothing but earls and 


dukes, and frequently ſwore upon their honours x 
whereas their father ſcarcely mentioned any thing 
higher than the bricklayer or timber merchant, and 
never preſumed ! o ter by any WY more EINE 
Yao his God. a * 
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Dinner was ſearcely over, when "A young 
lady and the two gentlemen got up in a careleſs 


manner, and took their leaves with a polite ele- 
gance, taking care to let me know, however, that 
they were te drink tea at a gentleman's in New | 
Bond- ſtreet, and from thence toadjourn to Covent- 
Garden Houſe to ſee the Maid of the Mill, having 


ſent a perſon for that purpoſe to keep places: Ay, 


ſays the father after their departure, „ Suke has 5 
been teizing us a long time to ſee; this Opera, 
and fo Bob and Alick being diſengaged this 


« evening, they agreed to go with her, and have 


* ſent Ralph Jenkins, our youngeſt apprentice to 


keep a row for them in one of the green boxes: 


% For my own part, my dame and I ſeldom. © 


&« above once a year, and that is to Dick Yate's 
< benefit; we even then fit in the two ſhilling 


6 gallery, and go 'at half after two, for the fake | 


| © of getting a good place.” 


„ Bur why, Mr. Roof, (ays 1) on *. 
o ſend Ralph Jenkins to keep a place for your- 
« ſe}f and your good woman in the boxes at 


the fame time; it would be much more com- 
< fortable than going ſo very early, and, running 
„the chance of bzing | ſqueezed. to death, by 
« crouding into the two ſhilling gallery ?? 


..* Way, Lord, Sir, (returned my honeſt land- | 


6 < Jord) you do not think it would become a poor 
<«-carpenter to be elbowing it among people of 


_ «faſhion in the boxes: op en ſure ou 
1 N KA > 129 SY eee 
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„ know a great deal Wa and have 
« only a mind to be à little merry with me.” 
_--& You bring your eldeſt ſon I think, Mr, 
6e Roof, up to your on buſineſs ?* Ves, Sir; 
& and a cleverer lad never ſtepped in ſhoe-leather ; 
-«.he hall draw a plan, or make an eſtimate with 
-<< any carpenter in the kingdom : Nay, with Phil- 
tk lips himſelf, though every body muſt allow 
de him to be an honour to the bufineſs : And then 
« if he was put to it to-morrow, he could get his 
10 bread as a Journeyman; why, Sir, I 172 hirn 
the matter of four years at the bench.” Ul 5 
- Wir then, Mr. Roof, is not yolir fold d 
<< carpenter ' too? Undoubtedly, Sir. Then 
4 if it be improper for you as a carpenter, ta ſit 
© in the. boxes among the perſons of quality, muſt 
it not of RW be ey as pvp; for 
6 him? 
0 Ay, Sir, coofide he dreſſes in a very diffe- 
* rent manner from me, Pack that yur; know 
« will make it overlooked.” | 
„ Tzüx, Mr. Roof, but do; not you bob upon | 
« yourfelf to be as good a man as your ſon?” 

. Po be ſure I do Sir.”  _ 

«Why: then, Mt. Roof, do not you def as 
c well as your fon?” 
WHV; becauſe I to not ethink it would be- 
4 come my tation: 

„THEN give me leave to 1 n Rook, 
JOE dow), wh your ſon to tun into an exror | 
* Which you are ſo ſenſible as to avoid it your- 

| | a 
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« ſelf? Young men, vou Know, ate naturally © 


66 inclined to be vain; and indulgences of this 
« nature, where a young man is obliged to live 
« by his induſtry, very often diſqualify him for 
trade; as he dreſſes like a gentleman, he is 
e ambitious of appearing like a gentleman i in every. 
4 reſpet; and will conſequently aim at being 
« equally idle and extravagant: — This is one 
„great error which I think many tradeſmen, . 
e cuſe me my worthy friend, for it is my friendſhip 
„makes me ſpeak) run into: As if their ſons were 
better men than themſelves, they dreſs them a 
<< thouſand times better; and not only add by 
this means to their conſtitutional vanity, but 
«<< give them an early turn to  idleneſs and ex- 
4 pence; The circumſtance of youth ean de no | 
« extenuation of the conduct ; becauſe, if there de 
© a degree of diſtinQion any where due, it is ta 
. ee e | 
©. vencration and repeat.” * 
-FinpanG' the converſation Eh es "» 
my langlord, F changed the ſubject ; but bee 
the pleaſure of informing my readers that My. 
Roof has fiace, with his own hands, ripped the 
lace off the young gentlemensꝰ waiftcoats, and has 
| politively ordered bis eta ones e in 
r W 
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5 8 1 * 
= ERE is no ſubje& which at peofent ie 
the pens of our eſſayiſts ſo much as Luxury. 
Every writer who is deſirous of ſnewing a profound 
| knowledge either in ethics or in policy, exclaims 
_ againſt it as 2 vice replete-with the moſt dreadful 
conſequences 3 and inſiſts, that it will one time or 
other de the utter deſiruRion of this infatuated 
OY kingdom. . | l ; 
_., FnovgenTam very Anh ie is hs com- 
mon parent of many conſiderable evils, I am at 
the ſame time perfectly ſatisfied, it is the common 
parent alſo; of the firſt bleflings in every ſociety 
which reaſon I muſt differ widely in opinion > 
_ thoſe ingenious gentlemen, who are for having 
; 5 it totally ſuppreſſed; and muſt not only expreſs . 
my wonder at the tendency of their arguments, 
but even inſiſt that ſuch a circumſtance, ſo far from 
= being deſirable, would be and inevitable ruin of 
= / „ civilized kingdom. 
| Tux enemies of luxury i in all the arguments I 
' have, hitherto met with, ſeem to conſider this. vice, 
as they call it, on no more than one fide : they 
tell us it leads us into a thouſand exceſſes, burſts 
frequently through all the laws of humanity, and 
excites ſo ſtrong a propenſity to pleaſures and 


\ 
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actions, and but ſeldom powerful enough to keep 


us from the commiſſion of any cti me which has 


an appearance of promoting this general depravity 
or voluptiouſneſs of our inclinations. With all 
poſfible deference, however, to the opinion of 
theſe gentlemen, I ſhall beg leave toaſk if by a ſtate 
of nature they mean that original conditionof man- 
kind, when their food was the herbage of the 
field, and their drink the water of the ſpring 3. 
when their covering was the ſkin of ſome leopard, 

and their couch the naked hp of earth; when; 
in ſhort, though poſſeſſed of extenſive regions, 


they were ſcarcely poſſeſſed ofany thing and Wan- 


dered, touſe the poet's COT. with __ 
/ only r dene, _ 
7 " Joint tenants of the Buds. | 
In thoſe early ages before luxury was ny” do. 
we not read of continual frauds, opprefſions, and 
murders © Do we not find that when there were 
but two brothers in the whole compaſs of creation, 
dne of them killed the other throngh envy, and 
| Hurled the boldeſt defiance to the very tlifone of 
bis A 


Tae prineipar argument which politic wales 


have ever "brought againſt luxury, is; that it 


bs, parade, that reaſon is never able to govern our 5 


MY, 


123 1 ? 


imbecillitates the mind of every body, and from 


_ at laft into a degree of ſoftneſs and effeniitizey, 
which renders it utterly unfit for warlike enterpris 
es: and * BEE it to the machina- 


98. K 4 tion; 


— 


gaining a univerſal aſcendeney, ſinks a whole fate 


— 
* 


— 
— 
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| . xranquility for the fake of enjoying ſo invaluable 
a © blefling thewſelves. And this is one of the 
* dreadful effects zrifog, from. the 


. Engliſh literature, poor. luxury has been an ever : 

'. laſting, but, as I ſaid. before, for our mortal and 
political writers. The firſt have been continually 
talking how prejudicial i it muſt prove to individuals; 


—_ 
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tions of every enemy. The Romans, ſay theſe 
gentlemen, while they continued undebauched 
by luxury could conquer the whole world; that 


| Js, in plain Engliſh, they could rob and murder the 


nations of earth, through an infamous principle of 
zvarice which they varniſhed over with the name 


of glory. Truly a bleſſed effect ar iſing from this 
boaſted diſregard of luxury But when (continus 


the ſagacious reaſoners] they once. ſuffered this 


vice to gain footing among them, that moment 
they loſt all their uſual ardour, and were incapable 
of performing thoſe heroic atchicvements which 
raiſed their anceſtors to immortality ; that ig, to 
explain this principle of argument. ſtill. farther ; 
being by his time poliſhed into ſomething; like 
humanity, they no Ionger had a paſſion for raping 


or blood, but let other people enjoy peace and 


valence of 
Truly a very proper ſubje& for 3 moraliſt 


luxury. 
to complain of, who feels for the private 


5 of his country, or the general good of Al many. | 


kind. 1 
In every age ſince the commencement oe 


and the latter have been as continually mentipning 
how nts it muſt Ons * 


„ 7 Y 
W_ 
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yet what a pity is it that univerſal nn gives 
ſo palpable a contradiction to all their declamati - 
| ons Great Britain, I grant, has for many. Fears - 
— abſorbed in luxury, yet that luxury has ren- 
dered us no way. effeminate. In the late war we 
convinced our enemies that the moſt hardy æras 
of che Romans republic did not exceed us in. 
valour; and poflibly ſhould hoſtilities re-commence . 


to-morrow, we ſhould give them thin conviction | 75 


again with the greateſt alacrity... thy: oh 
WIr regard to individuals, "he's ins Poet 
meaſure be conſidered as the immediate ſource: f 
their exiſtence. Every thing beyond the abſolute - 
neceſſaries of life is luxury: what then would become 
of our merchants without it ? Our commerce 
would in an inſtant be annihilsted, and our 
manufactures totally deſtroyed. People of faſhion- 
inſtead of encouraging the ſriences and the arts, 


would be hedging in the country; and our poet 


painters, muſicians, mercers, jewellers, and in ſho = | 
every perſon of every profeſſion would be reduced to 


much ſuch a ſituatjon as the ſayages of Ametica. For 


theſe reaſons therefore let us not rail againſt luxury; 
if in ſome caſes it gives. us deſires above our ſitua- _ 
tion, and hurries us into exceſſes, let us on the other 
hand look upon it as the only parent of trade, j, 


72 the general ſupport of ſociety ; -above all let the cne- 


mies of luxury be a little conſiſtent with themſelves, 
.and recolleR, that when they adviſe. us to grow rich 
by a cloſe application to our commerce, they in 
* ue us to be luxurious,” unleſs they en 


n prove 


— 
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prove chat it is criminal to enjoy this wealth after 
we have acquired it; and that it is to decline the 
gratification of our wiſhes, that we" ſo Ry 
boat for the means. as * 
1 Im, Sir, &. 
e A VOLUPTUARY. 
8 e 0 


NUN. VIII. . —.— . 
— T7 — COMES TITTY 
I we take an n w or tlie its; 5 a 
make a juſt obſervation upon the. various cha- 
HO it abounds with, we ſhall find thoſe which 
in general attract our greateſt admiration, ſeldom 
if ever entitled to our eſteem; and thoſe which 
Vork the ſtrongeſt upon our wonder, the leaſt en- 
ütled to our love. Fhe glare of heroiſm or dig- 
| uy only dazzles our imagination, whereas the 
minder virtites of domeſtic life never fatigue upon 
mauee ſight, but on the contrary, like a beautiful 
landſcape, ſupply us with everlaſting charms, and 
. enereaſe upon the fancy the more they are enjoyed. 
The reader will eaſily ſee from the following letter, 
Which my nephew Harry (who conſtantly acquaints 
me with every thing) lately received from Charles 
"Haſtings, a young fellow of his acquaintance, how 
PRE been ed into the foregoing reflexion. 
In "7 H. RATTLE, n 
| Ds. „ 2225 
aINCE my return to Glouceſterſhire, aka 
- melancholy circumſtance has happened in poor 
5. W 8 * our old tutor, which 1 
„„ he dans: 1 


"© 


— 


2 IT 


Hierce know how to communicate, on zeedunt of 
ſome little concern Which Þ have had in the conſe. 


% 
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quences; but as Fam ſenſible you will nat imagine 


T have any ſelf-ſufficient motive to gratify by the 


relation, I ſhalFproceed 1 debe With 
out any further apology. ee enn 
Docrox Winterton had; ie figs gone indif- 
eeeny as a ſecurity for his wife's brother, in a 
much larger ſum than his cirtumſtanees could poſit. 
bly bear, and the brother, being a villain, eugbt 
proper to make off a few days before the =; off 
became due; the obdurate creditor” inſiſted upon 


_ inſtant cationiion}! and the doctor being unable 
to give it him, all his little effects were eruelyx 


ſeired, and de hinnſelf thrown m we K 
9 

"Tan umme de my erde dite * 5 
after I went down, and though y Rn bave- 


very little reafon to be an admirer either of thbe 
doctor or his family, as I loſt my unele Go, Ʒ.ʒ  -_ 


eſtate by the ill natured repreſentation which they 
gave the beſt action of my life, my ſetting our old 

ſchool- fellow Raymond's ſiſter up in a milliners 
ſhop; yet I determined to intereſt myſelf a M, 
in his affairs; and thought it ungenerous to re- 
member any thing in the day of an enemy's en- 
— but the greatneſsof his diſtreſs: -According-- 


_ - by I got an intimate friend of his to prepare him for 


my viſit, and called on him the next day: the un- 


+ bappy man ſcarcely knew how to receive me:; Me. 
- . WII: to be * in ſetting the 


. 


. 1 
Hh 


* 


- 


85 embraced. the firſt opportunity of taking bing 
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room to onder; Mils made an excuſe for abſenting 


herſelf; che three other daughters never took their 
eyes om dome plain / work, about which they 


were employed; and the only perfon who ſeemed 
-xejajced.at' my coming, was. poor little Tommy, 
who is grown a moſt charming boy. ſince you 


ua bim ; be ran to me the moment I came in; 


and crying, ab ! Mr. Haſtings, ſeized hold of my 
£0at, and bug en me with 2 degree of innocent 


ſenſibility, that almoſt melted me into tears. 


- - As.I heartily felt for the ſituation of the doftar, - 
to an apartment of the goalers, where I might 


offer him my ſervice, without diſconcerting bim 
in the face of his family: I did ſo in the leaſt 


offenſive manner I was capable, and when 1 


| found him touched abaut-his-treatment of me to 


my uncle Goodwin, made-ufe of every argument 


10 reconcile him to himſelf, and applauded the 
goodneſs of his intention, - without lamenting the 
_ conſequence which it had produced: By degrees 
I reſtored him to ſome appearance of ebeatfulneſs; 
aſſured bim, I heartily ſympathised in his misfor- 
tunes, and begged, in a manner the moſt open I 
Could aſſume, that he wuαν,⁵a my ability in the 
Pfꝛeſent exigence, To a mind nos utterly deſtitute 
of. feeling, my dear Harry, no circumſtanes is 
Io alſlictiue as an obligation ſrom a. perſon Wr 
we have wronged 3 this I fully ſaw maniſeſted inn 
e 14. lend: Me del nean, ö 
| 35: 2 241900! 1 dus * 7 "ad 23 53 24 15 . D 
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his ſeat every moment, ſtill attempted to apolagize- * 
for. former oceurrences 3; till at laſt incapable of 


holding it out any longer, he ſnatched my hand. 


kiſſed it with vehemence, and burſt into a violent 
floods of tears. In fact, Harty, I was as mueb 
to de pitied as himſelf: I was afraid every thing 
would carry the appearance of à triumph; and 
therefore ſtudiouſſy avdided whatever I confidered- 

as tending to ſa unmanly a behaviour. Fhis 
enhanced the little merit of my conduct with him; 
and the more I endeavoured to avoid giving him 
2 the more I added to his diſtreſs. 

I wat not dwell on the minuter parts of this 
; danch ſuffice it, by advancing four hundeed 


and fifty-ſeven pounds, I have brought him and 
his whole family back to the parſonage houſe; and- 


7 


of having diſcharged a duty both as a chriſtian 


ane tt ... ji rat viel! ir} 
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aſtoniſhed to think how any man with a glimmer 


of underſtanding can think off recurring to che 
"cuſtomary * methods of obtaining it, when. the 


Tecret conviction of his own heart, oints out. 
a_ eligible means: Wut! is the winning 
| | 3285 ee 


— 


am "amply overpaid by a conſciouſneſs which 1 z 
flatter myſelf is no way culpable, I mean thag 


and as a man. I ſhall be in ton the firſt day of 
term, till when, my dear Rattle, adieu, and 
belive me wand lama: eſteem "your | 
| fan Harmer i 


ner ſee Weben un which j people of - 
fortune daily ſquander i in ſcearch- of fellcity, 1 am | 


A f 


TUE 


3 
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thouſand battles? What'is the poſſeflion of a thouu- 
- fand'thrones; to the performance of a ſingle action 
like this? If univerfal applauſe is-· our ambitiong 
virtue leads on to the immediate poſſeſſion of our 
wiſh ; and while the trappings of pomp and prece- 
Aduence gaim a (curſory plaudit from our follies, ſhe: 
with the milder luſtre of one meritorious-ciccum- 
ſtance, commands an everlaſting admiration. from 
our hearts ! It is in every man's power to throw 
tme conquerors of the world at a diſtance in honeſt 
reputation; a humanity of temper outweighs 
a univerſe in value; and an immortality is to be 
Purchaſed by a proper application of the ſmalleſtt 
ſum, which the giddy 3 of our ie CORD, 
"wy egg . a N _ P > 


4 as . 


— Fo 
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. W Wit 
. * ſee a huſband? place -a proper degree 1 
22 his wife than myſelf, nor wiſhes 
more ardently to have the married. ladies treated 
with © delicary and affection; yet there is ons 
ſituation in which I am frequently ſorry to 
find them diſtinguiſhed with extraordinary marks 
of regard, and in which I think it would be muen 
5 more for the credit of our underſtandings rather to 
doubt of their diſcretion, than to ſuppoſe it im- 
_ poſlible for them to run into capital miſtakes.— A 


The fituation which I here. * Is, where | 
a6 


a 


| I, 
1 9 95 5 


— 
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at our deaths, though we have a number of chil- 


dten, we rely implicitly on'the-- tenderneſs of our 

wives, and leave our u hole fortunes entirely in 
| their power, from à prepoſterous opinion, that 
they will faithfully employ every ſhilling for the 


benefit of theſe children, and be actuated by no 
other view, . a. ren * e 4 
Pin eſs. N 

Tre is true when we ende t nee 
of the female character and recollect with what an 
aching intenſeneſs of ſenſiblity, a mother general - 


ly beholds her own offspring, when we ſee a 
woman's life apparently depending on à child, 
and have beſide for a long feries of years experien - 


| <ed in her fidelity, every poſſible proof of a worthy | 
heart, and a clear underſtanding ; it appears unac- 
countable that we ſhould entertain any doubts of 
| ther tenderneſs, in thoſe laſt important moments, 
where all her feelings muſt be tremblingly'alive 
for the loſs of a worthy huſband, and where the 
' unprotected ſituation of her little orphans, demands 


- a double ſhare of her affection.— Experience, how- | 


ever, fatally convinces us, that we cannotrely imb 
any tolerable certainty upon the conduct of the .* 


ladies in general — Neither their eſteem for the 
memory of a man whom they once idolized ; nor 


their fondneſs for the very children in whom they 
| "ſeemed only to exiſt, are ſufficient to preſerve them | 
'  *from\ſacrificing every thing which ought to be 


dear to a woman of ſenſe and humanity ; the mo- 


ment cheir tears are à little dried up, their hearts 
RT | | _ ___ become 


— 


= 
= 


* 


iN 7 


— 


unſurtunate poor innocents are infamouſiy plun- 
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become ſuſceptible of ſecond imprefiens; and their 


mirer whom they bave not known perhaps a week - 
and whoſe ee was euch by da 
| (fortunes, :-- | 185 
I am inenfibly 10 into. this ſubject by an ap 
plication which was made to me for charity yeſ- 
_ terday morning, from a woman once the wife of 
my old acquaintance-Tom Eaſy ; Tom was bred at 
 ©xford, in the neighbourhood of which city, he 
fell accigentally in company with this lady, the 
daughter of an obſcure clergyman, and being ſmit- 


ten with her perſon married her at once, not re- 


.garding in the leaſt her utter want of fortune; — 
happily for Tom, his father, who was a merchant 
in London, died before this marriage was. dif- 
Suede otherwiſe micht have greatly endan- 
e the old geatleman's: eftate,. which conſiſted of 

money in the funds-to. a very large amount, he 
| drovght Mrs. Fal to ton, ſet up an elegant equi- 

5 hege, and lived away in a — — 
mare than ance at his hauſe, and never beheld a 
more affectionate huſband, His Whole ſtudy. was 
10 guard. his wiſe from the unsaſineſs even, of ja 
"aſh and. three charming little prattlers, with 


which ſhe bleſt him, ſo abſolutely rivetted her ws 


pire pyer his heart, that he often broke out i. 


„ he gazed at 8 „ 
_— 


* 
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with any extranrdinacy lhre af attentten Us, 
7 eee might. be con- 
ed, Mrs. Eaſy, nevertheleſa ſeemed to merit 
them all; during the whale ſeventeen, years af hee - - 

marriage, ſhe never knew a will but her huſhao@s,. 
nor ever paſſed s mament in the moſt faſhionable _ - 
places of pleaſure, with a. fiftieth part of that ſatit+-- 
_— —— rin 
: y. Tom's laſt illneſs ſhe ſas un with 
m for {ſeven weeks, and when, through the in- 
credible diſtreſſes of her mind and the exceſlive far 


tigues of her perſon, ſhe was at leſt rendered una» 5 1 


ple to move aqrvB. the. room, ſhe bed a mattred- 


flantly echoed e. groans, and anſwered in 
langer ations 8 5 


brought to her huſband's bedüde, where he e 


20 Wee. the matt e ee 7 


Are þ 


dad perfectly fatighad- that fo ounatle n 
could never — — 155 

Which was due ta her child et ales, par 
Tem was not buried: ten weeks bafare + this wings : 
weman tee her perſon and fantune ta an Joys 
2 and threw both herſelf and her child 
2 upon the enprieioua bounty of a raſcal aha 
as as totally loſt to ſhama, as he was deſtituto a7 
4 wt 3: the conſequence of this uepardonabily- 
: de cally cen h the rexder gf" ima, 
: WO” 
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/ 
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 gination; in leſs than fix months Mr. Eaſy's three 


children were turned out of doors by the merci- 


_ Is ſtep- father. A fubſcription was however raiſed 


among ſome friends: for their ſupport, aud they 


. UI 


were all put out to profeſſions, in which they have 


-a genteel expectation ofcarning their own bread. 


But as to the wreched mother, ſhe was marked 
greater ſeverity; after the 


barbarous expulſion of her children, her hopeful 
huſband, gave her the modeſt altertrative, either of 
going about her buſineſs alſo, or of waiting upom 


a ſtrumpet in her own houſe, with whom he had 
been many years connected. The latter part of 


ttdis propoſal; incredible as ĩt may ſeem, ſhe rather 


choſe to accept, than to part entirely with the com- 
puny of a villain, who · had ht ſuch deſtruction 
deteſtable to her 
Juſtice, he was nevertheleſs dear to her heart, and 
_ the; thought ĩt better to undergo every ſhame and 
every mortiſication, than to be totally baniſaed from 
his fight —A woman who oould act as ſhe did, de- 
ſerv d to be treated as ſhe was; for three whole 
years ſhe lived the moſt miſerable of all ſlaves to 


ber huſbance miſtreſs's/ underwent all tbe various 


wounds of infult, which could poffibly be 'thrown 


2 his: honour, at the moment he was detected in cog- 


upon her by the brutality of his profligate com- 
panions— till at laſt the Hibernian's death, in 


a duel, which was occaſioned by a reflexion upon 


es ade fe ber free 3 but left her wholly witb⸗- 
aut ſuport — 3 


ne > 2247 
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te heard of his death, ſeized upon all his money 
and papers, ſold off the houſe and furniture by vit- 
tue of a will, which ſhe had for ſome time in her 
poſſeſſion, and ran away with another Triſh gambler, — 
before the unfortunate wreteh who was beſt enti- 
tled to every thing, could take any ſteps in wr 
own defence, or even recover from that extrava- 
gance of grief in which ſhe was plunged, by the 
loſs of a villain; ſo utterly unworthy of her affeQion. 
1s it neceſſary to argue with à ſenſible” man, 
about truſting his fortune entirely to a wife,” afterT 
have told him the foregoing ſtory? If it is, I muſt 
pity the weakneſs of his „ e — 
2 Ne _ VE LO . Te 


Nun. x. — March _ 


— 


e — * 


2 b mY ud ina * — . 
me the following letter from a reader, 'who 

| feems a young fellow of ſo much merit and good 
EB nnen 


1. the BA BU ER. | ak . 
i n 
1 Received no line fariefaRicn; fon your" ths | 
© —- tures on the abſurdities' of thoſe huſbande, who 
through a ridiculous confidence in the tenderneſs 
nn ls wife, at their deaths, inveff her 
of their children, wholly ho the — 7 


4 4 


ſienz; aud that 


— 7 k * « 
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continuance of her affection, or the caſual reQtitude 
of her principles -I am, fir; the unfortunate ſon © 


of ſuch an inconſiderate father, and am ftarving ups - 


and vying in appearance with the firſt nobility, 
an what ſhould be properly. conligered. wy — 
taoce- 


en time of ni deceaſe, "for he left his whole fortune 
entirely in her potyer, and affigned it as a reaſon. 


ty 2 + oe tive 
1 8 pended upon ber — ut alas, 
n he did 
nat conſider the 
points of affection to me ; he did not conſider that 


a woman with g large fortune in ber pocket, whe- 


ther ſhe is handſome or homely, in the ragy-bloom 


of hife, ar in tha declining. vale of years. ivalvays 
_ - @nxtain of numerous admirers; he 
aer recolleR that my mather was ſcarcely thirtyy- 
five that ſhe was remarkably pleaſing in her per-- | 
the had attractions 


gat more- 


canſequently 
; which mere ble to e <hapgs:i in * 


TE "cog PHLIEDS 


* 


N 
5 15 | | 9 5 MY 


on a fifty. pound-place in the Cuſidms, while the. 
. offipring: of a ſtranger are rioting in his wealth, 


Ar debe humane mores U gra peer 5 
ig; the city] lived univerſally beloved, and died 
as univerſally lamented 1 my mother and he had 

Veen married above fixteen yeats, and a more a- 

ſecdionate couple was not —— in the 


. - Lingdom, that he bed at oak the woſt-vondial ten- 
derneſs for her, appeared ſufficiently evident, at 


for his conduct, that his diſconſolate relict would. 
my expgetatione der 


„ While he 
ty. af her ſwerving in a] 


8 
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tion, even without the greateſt of all attra 
the ineffable beauty of her putſe. 
Bz this, however, 48 it may, the Pn 
concern, which my mother teftified for the loſs of 
her huſband, and the determined energy, even 
ſometimes of execration with which ſhe' exclaimed 
8gainſt a ſecond marriage, indueed numbers o 
think that my father was not altogether ſo prepoſte«. 
rous in his will, - eſpecially as I was a ſmart boy of 
fifteen, rather tall for my age, and ſeemed entite- 
1y to engroſs my mother's. affeRion=—Biiras n 
iet finely obſerves, + EN 
„ Fraiiy 4 W iron” MARTI TOON; 


A little time, leſſened the good lady? $ 8 
to "ſecond marriages ; in a bout three months te. 
wanted company, and to remoye this diſagreeable 
circumſtance, admitted of vilits from a few parti: 
cular acquaintance ;, in leſs than half a year, the 
could ſmile at a compliment to her looks, though- $ 
ſhe was' "ſenſible as nobody could like ſuch an olg 
< woman as her ;” and 75 the turn of the third 
quarter, out of pure humanity, beſtowed her hand 
upon a hanſome young fellow, with out a ſhall 


who had ſworn to deftroy himſelf, if ſhe Te $02, 


_ pulled his addreſſel, and Tr pd 45 was - 
man of too much N to be worle than "Ol 
. 


R 


and he Was Witwer deftitute of ſenſe norman; ; 


i that for fore time 1 ares tolerably well, and 
8 received 
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received many little inſtances of his good nature 
-- and affeQtion ; but unhappily, fir, before the ex- 
piration of à year after the weding-day, my mo- 
ther was brought to bed of a fine boy ; and I was 
no longer conſidered with any remarkable ſhare 
of attention; on the contrary, the birth of this 
little ſtranger rendered me a kind of interloper 
in the family, and it was looked upon as a mighty 
. obligation, that I was allowed the common 
neceſſaries of life, out of my miſguided father's 
fortune. As I was young and naturally impetuous, 
a treatment of this kind, frequently led me into 
complaints, which however juſtly they might 
be founded, were certainly injudicious, becauſe they 
might encreaſe the difficulties of my ſituation, but 
could not poſſibly procure me the ſmalleſt redreſs. 
— They were alſo attended with this inconveni- 
| "ence, that they expoſed me to the cenſures of 
the world —for as long as I had a decent ſubſiſt- 
ence, it was thought by numbers the higheſt in- 
ſtance of ingratitude to my father-in-law, that I 
preſumed to find fault. — In this uncomfortable | 
manner things continued to go on till my mother 
was brought to bed of another child, about which 
time my father-in-law, procured me a fifty pound 
place in the Cuſtoms, and deſtred me to ſhift | 
for myſelf. 
Ir is now five. years Mr. Babler, ande 1 ob- 
| tain'd this trifling indepen dence, and you may be 
ſure that I muſt have practiſed the moſt rigid 
11 5 W to ſupport ue. with any tolerable | 
| | decency 
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decency in theſe difficult times; I am indeed 
welcome to a "dinner occaſionally at my mother's,” 
but a ſingle guniea I have never received either from 
her or her huſband, ſince the time I quitted the | 
houſe to the ꝓreſent hour.— Both of them behave 


with civility - enough, but neither with any- 


degree of affection; all their tenderneſs is confned - 


to the young children; and every ſiæpenee of my 15 


poor father's money, is to be ſet apart for thoſe 
Who are ſtrangers to his name and aliens to his 


family ; my ſtep- brothers, and there ate now no . 
leſs than four, will have five thouſand pounds 


a- piece, while I who ſhould in juſtice poſſeſs the 
whole after my mother's deceaſe, muſt pro- 
bably fit down with an humble ſuit of mourningy 
or even a paltry. pair of glo ves. 


IAE iatroduced this little areas Mr. 
F. ſhew that where widows of fortune, Who 
have children, by a firſt huſtand, even are happy in 


a ſecond choice, and beſtow their perſons on a man 
who treats them with the utmoſt tenderneſs, the 


chiltren of the former huſband muſt nevertheleſs 


be material ſufferers 3 no people live together upon 


better terms than my mother and my father-in< ; 
law, yet I am injured in the higheſt degree not- 


withftanding the reciprocality of their affection: 


The property which ſhould have been mine s 


now my father- in- lawꝰs entirely, and it is but rea- 


ſonable he ſhould give every preference to his own, - 


children :—Nay, "cuppoſing my mother had ſtill 
. xefaineid W thing in her own „ the iſſue of 


4 . 1 . 4 * 
4 * 6 
21 ; 


. 


> 


— 
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her ſecond marriage, is às dear to her as the 
offopring of che firſt. and my father's ſubſtance 
would even in that caſe be divided to make an eſta- 


in 1 the eee 


bliſument for the poſterity of a ſtranger at the 


manifeſt expence of his own. — Thus, Mr. Babler, 


you ſee it is dangerous at any rate for a man to 


i leave his children-dependant on the diſcretion: of a 
wiſe; eſpecially when we ſce the perſon thus truſted 
with the management of their intereſt, ſo generally 


incapable of acting for herſelf If this letter is no 
ben ur wt e gefe en, ue 1 


| Your very le, : 


12 * 


* ” 
l 5 4 11 «© A ks ay _ ' 
a7 5 T4 * 2 8 „ * 4 oo 
85 ORA 10 | 
| | 4 5 
x +. +. * * * * . 2 
a - 1. 1 | 34 8 1 þ R * I ” & 5 . 4 ' a 


— — OT 


. a 7 . 
* eee is rt over . 
it is nevertheleſs extremely juſt, that the life 


of man is marked by diſſatisfaction, and that in 


the moſt flouriſhing ſituation. of our circumſtances, 
we are ſtill hin th under-the hand 


i of diſcontent. 


FFF Nies 
and having but ſmall expectation of preferment, I 
endeavoured pretty ſucceſsfully to accommodate my 


mind to the narrowneſs. of * expectations, and 
; | Rattered 


57 n 
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flattered myſelf that I ſhould be the happieſt man 
in the world, could I get but a curacy of fifty 
pounds a year — on this I thought, I could provide 
every thing in a handſome: manner, and when I 
was fortunate enough to be appointed to an income 
of ſuch a ſum, I actually lived for ſome time highly - 
to my ſatisfaction; had a decent apartment, owed 

no man a ſhilling, and never wanted thoſe two 
capital eſſentials in the compound of (pans; * : 
licity, a mortuary guinea and a clean ſhirt. 
TI Hap-not however been long in poſſeſſion of 
my curacy, before an increaſe of acquaintance * 
brought on an encreaſe of wants; I found that I 
had deceived myſelf. when I thought of eireum- 
ſcribing my wiſhes within ſuch: a- trifle as fifty 
pounds: A hundred I then afpired at, with all the 
eagerneſs my character could poſſibly admit, and 
was certain that this ſum would entirely anſwer- 
all my wiſhes. — Well Sir, this hundred was at laſt 
obtained, and I ſet myſelf down for an uninter- 
rupted round of happineſs. — But ſee the futility of 
all human expectations; my deſires were again en- 
ereaſed with my fortune, and though my circums . 
ſtances, were now doubled, I did not find myſelf 
in the leaſt richer than when I was confined to m 
humble fifty pounds — What was ſtill more extra- 
ordinary, I did not live a bit better than formerly; 
I ſeldom had more than the ſame fimple joint of 
meat, and the: ſame moderate glaſs of punch as. 
uſual. My dreſs could undergo ſcarce any alteras 
| tion; and as [ ſtill lived in the country, and was a 
: 1 888 — -- | * A 


* 
' 
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- batchelor; I had no great occaſion to enhance the 
elegance of my apartment — My expences there- 
fore were accumulated in mere articles of diſſipation 
which could be of little ſervice to myſelf, and of 
leſs advantage to ſociety ; I received continued in- 
vitations from ſome of the families round my pa- 
riſh, to paſs an evening, and to make one at a party 
of cards; here I generally loſt a ſhilling or two 
every night, and as I was above living upon any 
body, I now and then requeſted the company of 
my hoſpitable: friends, batchelor as I was, with 
their whole families; by this means, though I re- 
ſided in a very cheap part of the country, the pro- 
fits of my pariſh were commonly eaten up, by the 5 
time they became due, and I found myſelf even in 
a more embarraſſed fituation, than when I had but 
half the ſame revenue for my ſupport. 18 
I o began to think, Mr. Babler, that a hun- 
| dred pounds a year, was infinitely. too ſmall an 
| allowance, for the maintainance of any gentleman, 
and therefore as my perſon was not very diſagree- 
able, I fancied matrimony as the moſt likely 72 
pedient to arrive at competence and content; in 
purſuance of this opinion, I accordingly looked out 
for a wife with money, and in a ſhort time had the 
good fortune to marry a very deſerving woman 
with eight thouſand pounds. Poſſeſſed of ſuch a 
Handſome ſum, I conſidered it as nothing more than 
- proper compliment to my wife, to live away for 
ſiome time, and therefore ſet up a ſmart poſt=chaiſe, 
and a oY an additions! ſhare of reſ pect through 
: . 9 | 
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the whole neighbourhood. But alas, Sir, while r 
kept my poſt-chaiſe, I was obliged to make a ſuita-_ 
ble appearance in every other article of my ex- 
pence — My table was furniſhed ſumptuouſly, and 
thoſe who were formerly among my moſt intimate 
acquaintance, now thought me 'too great for their 
company; and inſtead of thoſe cordial ſalutes of 
unaffected regard, which I was once ſecure of re- | 
ceiving in every quarter, I met with nothipg but a 
diſtant bow of lifeleſs reſpe& : This revolution 
however it gave me uneaſineſs, apparently gratified” 
the pride of my wife; the like the generality of 
her ſex, was fond of glitter and parade, and openly 
rejoiced that we were extending the elegant circle 
of our viſitors : ſhe piqued herſelf particularly on. | 


giving the beſt entertainments of any body in the = 


country, and never ſaw a new'gown or a freſh or- 
nament upon her friends, but what ſhe was certain | 
of having a richer ſilk, or a more valuable trinket, 5 
to appear in if poſfible the next ſunday. — Thus | 
Mr. Babler, the number of wants which followed 
the enlargement of my circumſtances, reduced me 
to my original ſituation,” and 1 had juſt as mych 


money to command when poſſeſſed of five 1 Bs: 


a year, zs T was maſter of at my firſt ſetting out. 

M- lot, Sir, is however infinitely-more uncom- 
fortable; if I leſſen” my port, of diſengage myſelf 
from the company of thoſe with whom'T have. 


treated with ridicule or contempt; belides to Jet . 
825 readers into a ſecret, Lam n, wiſer 


affociated ſince my marriage, 1 am ſure of being Cha 


2 e men 


. 
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men than myſelf have been in all ages, nothing 


5 le purſues. yet * want the reſolution to be 


— 


more than the ſecond perſon in my own houſe. 


Mrs. Caſſock, you muſt know, has a great ſpirit: 
the is allo of a good family, and as every thing 


originally proceeded from her, I think her rather 
entitled to ſome indulgences. . For theſe. reaſons, 
though I could perhaps ſtand the ſevereſt bolts of 
ridicule, I am fearful to propoſe any, ſalutary re- 


duction in my expences; and yet, Sir, the difficulty 
I have to make matters meet in the end is incon 
| ceivable; 3 with all this ſwellingneſs of appearance, 


T am frequently obliged to expoſe my neceſſities, 


and to borrow twenty or thirty pounds from ſome 
of thoſe very people whoſe acquaintance the vanity 
of my wife, has ſo, fooliſhly thrown. off, Our high- 
bred friends muſt not for the. world be made ac- 
quainted that we want a ſum of money till the 


four per cents. are paid at the bank in London. 


5 That would leſſen us for ever. in their eſteem; but 
We can meanly ſtoop to ſollicit a favour from thoſe 


whom we have inſulted; _ and become urs 
ſuitors for the occaſional good nature of the peop 


whom we have treated with the. moſt . inſuperable 
contempt. ds 


Tx Is, Mr. Babler, to a man — any ſenſibility is 


. i} a very grating ſituation — I am a beggar in the 
Hs midſt of affluence, and by too prodigal a uſe of 


thoſe fayours with which pravidence has been 


pleaſed to bleſs me, I feel all the wants of the moſt 


pungent diſtreſs. I am ſenſible what Gieps I ought 


rights. * 


8 % ®. 
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B right ; and though I know that a goal muſt be 
my inevitable portion in two or three years, with- 


out I immediately alter my plan of living, ſtill the 


fear of giving uneaſineſs to a woman love, un- 
mans my temper, and I am rather more 'inclined 

to ſuffer even ſuch a diſgrace, than to give her 
any occaſion to fuſpect either yo. gratitude or my 


love.” 7 © 


Now, Sir, that I have wrote this letter F ſcarcely 
| [kia for what purpoſe ; but as it may poſſibly warn 


_ © giddy-headed people from extravagance at their 


firſt ſetting out in the world; and ſhew your 
readers that. the man who would be truly happy 
muſt always live within the limits of his cireum- 
ſtances, 1 ſhall even ſend it __ and am your 
W en ſervant, e 
Wen Canisror nan Caxrock. 


tt 


— — — 


N u un. . | r. Had 1g 2 
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To the BABLER. ail on. 

— the e! who wrowm the teſt hap 10 
your entertaining paper, has reaſon to complain 

of his lady's ſpirit as the cauſe of an impoveriſh - 
ment in his circumſtances, you. will think my caſe 
a ſtill more extraordinary, as well as a ſtill mote 
lamentable one, who. am actually undoing, by the 
Sconomy of a wife, and have the pleaſure of hear- 
ing my Turtle continually expatiating on the 

| L 3 IN. | we b 
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mighty merits of her prudence and mana 
in proportion as ſhe puſhes me al nearer to oe 
verge of deſtruction. __ 

Mx entrance into the world, Mr. ie was 10 
promiſing as moſt people's. I had a good two 

. thouſand a year to my fortune, and my wife, who 
woas the only daughter of an antient family, brought 
me thirty thouſand pounds: poſſeſſed of ſuch an 
- . aflyence one would ſcarce imagine that my cir- 

_cumſtances could have been prejudiced by the pru- 

dent management of my help-mate; or ſuppoſe 

that any thing but the moſt unbounded prodigality 
could, in leſs than three years, run me behind hand 
in the full ſum of fifty thouſand pounss. 
My wife, Mc. Babler, is deſcended from a 
family, the female branches of which have for many 
years been diſtinguiſhed by ſome remarkable pecu- 
liarity; her great grandmother in Charles the ſe- 

*cond's time, cured the beſt hams in all England; 
her grandmother never wore any ribbands but orange 

colourafter the revolution. + Her aunt Molly wil | 
rode her horſe like a man, and her mother never 
ſat down to a knuckle of veal without eating two 
pounds; Sukey, at a very early age, was diſcovered 
to have her peculiarity too: in ber little intercourſes 
with her play-fellows, ſhe would purchaſe all their 
toys at an inferior rate, and wait with the niceſt 
| circumſpeRion till ſhe ſaw a wax-doll very viſibly 
wanting in a young lady's affection. By this means 

_ ſhe became miſtreſs of more playthings than all 

| her acquaintance put together, and eſtab e 
5 


* 
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the minds of her doating relations ſuch extraordi- 
nary ideas of her ſagacity as made them regard her 
w_ an equal degree of tenderneſs and admiration; 
Tu ſame peculiarity which | diſtinguiſhed het 
eds years, now continues to mark her conduct, 
and her whole ſtudy is to obtain what the world 
calls a bargain, without ever conſidering whether 
ſhe has the leaſt occaſion in nature for the com- 
modity which ſhe purchaſes; hence, ſhe is eternallyß 
running from auction to auction, from broker to | 
broker, and from ſhop to ſhop. Wherever there 
is the leaſt probability of coming at a bargain, they 
are always fure of Mrs. Buſy's company, and it is 
a matter of little conſequence whether ſhe bids 
for a piece of porcelain, or an hogſhead of tobacco, 
a Michael Angelo, or a parcel of ſalt beef Let 
there be but the appearance of a We a let her 
only know that the thing is ſold beneath it's intrinſic 
value; and that is a temptation not to be 'with- 
ſtood; ſhe ſtrikes off an agreement at once, and _ 


_ kindly leaves the g ee of the — to POR 
pill garlick. 


Tuo this sende W Mr. 

| Babler, Thave' ſcarce a room in my houſe but what 

is crammed with ſome of Mrs. Buſy's œconomical 
'purchaſes. I have more china, Sit, than is requſite 

to fit out an Eaſt- Indiaman in her return, and more 
glaſs than the largeſt manufactory in England; I 
have above three thouſand Turkey carpets rotting 3 
in my garrets, and five hundred dozen of as good 

| buck handled knives and forks ruſtingin * cellars, 


— 
— 
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as ever attacked a buttock of beef, or an apple dump- - | 


1 ling. Ia ſhort Sir, notwithſtanding all the heaps 


of money which Mrs. Buſy has ſquandred in the 
proſecution of her ridieulous propenſity, ſhe bas 
not laid out ſo large a ſum as five pounds upon any 
one article that could either be of the leaſt uſe, or 


tde ſwalleſt elegance in her family. On the con- 


tray, her purchaſes have been chiefly. trumpery, 
which wete leſſened in theit value by MON and 
owed the mighty merit of their cheapneſs to the 
univerſal-conteimpt+in. which _ were bag ny 
every ſenſible chapman. . 2 
I vo not ſend you this little men Babler, 


with a view of working upon the temper of me 


_ wife, or the pity uf your readers, As to my wife, 
3 have talked often enough to her, to know the in- 
efficacy of the ſoundeſt reaſonings ; and 25. to your 


readers, IL neither want their pity nor deſire it. My 


ſole motive for this publication is, to inform the 
world that for the future I ſhall not be anſwerable 
for her whimſies. That I ſhall not receive à ſingle” 


article from any place with the following'inſcyi 


tions: Now ſelling by auction. The ſtock of 


A Tradeſman quitting buſineſs. — Parting with, 


s below prime coſt; and a number of equally 
ſignifcant inſinuations to take in the thoughtleſs, 
or the ignorant. The proprietors of theſe places 
may look out for other dupes, as I am determined 
they ſhall never get another ſixpence of my ont 
+ unleſs it be perſonally contracted for b, 
oy Bir, your's &c. 1 it 
BENJAMIN BUSY, : 
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Loom or over . Dodfey's collefion of 
poems a day or two ago, I met with the fol- 
lowing little ode, which, though there is nothing 
more than a prettineſs in the verſification, never 
theleſs contains fuch an uncommon degtee of be- 
nignity in the ſentiment, as muſt fill every reader- 
with the bigheſt admiration for the excellence 'ofs - - 
the writer's heart; if he ſhould even conceive but: 
a lender idea of e abilities. N 


ODE 10 CANDOUR-. 


2 1 7 8 


: The deareſt frien, bree 
_ My bittereſt foe TR. 
"The fondeft maid: 1 ever low de =; $658” 
1s falſe to love and mer: 5 0 
e 
* 155 : * 

Shall dark ſuſpicion cloud my Wers, | 17 255 45 # 
Aud bid me ſhun mankind?” es . r 
is 1 5 hk : 

Avaunt thou hell born fend 10 mags, 8 
Preſume my ſteps to guide 1 
Let me be Cheated o'er and der 
But let me ſtill confide. © © 
8 * by 
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5 warben, 3 
To wiſdom I refign; 


Butler no ſage pretend to name 5 
2 ch 


x Norniwe is more cullomary: with 8 
3 than when they themſelves have made an injudi- | 
ceious choice either in friendſhip. or in love, to ex- 
claim at once againſt the world; and to declare 
that no conſideration ſhall ever induce them to 
| honour any body with their good opinion a ſecond 
time; in purſuance of this ſtrange reſolution, they 
act as if every body was unworthy of a place in 
their eſteem; and make the behaviour of a ſingle 
individual an invariable ſtandard for the integrity 
of the whole univerſe. Hence they are continually 
tortured, with the ſevereſt pangs of anxiety and 
ſuſpicion : wear away their exiſtence in an open 


2 


warfare with ſociety; and die as nene, mm 5 


have lived unbeloved. _. | 
: A SENSIBLE mind ſhould however, conſider that 
the tempers of mankind are not leſs oppolite than 
their various complexions; and that nothing can 
be a greater act of injuſtice, than to entertain an 
ungenerous apprehenſion of our whole acquaint- 
ance, merely becauſe. we have been deceived by 


Au particular one. If we examine into the ge- 
neral courſe of our connexions, whether they are 
founded upon friendſhip or eſtabliſhed upon love, 

a we 
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we ſhall find that ſo far from having any right to- 
quarrel with the world, the world will! upon the 
whole appeat not a little entitled to our regard, 
ſmce in the general, we meet with a much greater 
ſhare of ſincerity both in friendſhip and in love, 
than what from the ridiculous! nature of our at- 
tachments, we have any probable reaſon to expect. 
Now a days what is it which forms the foun- 
dation of our friendſhips or conſtitutes the baſis of 
our loves? Is it a ſimilarity in our manners or an 
agreement in our purſuits; a conformity in our 
virtues, or a reſemblance in our crimes? Alas theſe 
' queſtions if candidly anſwered, muſt load us with 
confuſion and reproach. - In the choice of our 
friends it is not an excellence of underſtanding or 
a benignity of heart, which produces our intimacy, 
or attracts our eſteem.” It is not the ſuggeſtion of 
our virtues which is conſulted in the choice ok 
our friends, but the depravity of our inelinations: 
does a man drink a bottle more than the generality - 
of our companions — good — that man is a very 
honeſt fellow — and very proper to be ſet down as 
a friend: does another tell a ſtory, ſing a ſeng 
or ſpend the ſubſtance of other people with an un- 
common degree of ſpirit? Better and better, 
there can be no doubt of his worth; and we clap 
him in our hearts core, as Hamlet has it, in our beard - 


of hearts: or has a third butchered his neighbour n 
ſome ſcandalous quarrel, ariſing from the outragious 
exceſs of midnight profligacy ?: Beſt of all Suck 
4 friend is ineſtimable — An intimacy with him is 
2 8 Not 


* 
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not more ſlattering to our pride than agreeable to 
our wiſhes; we mention his heroiſm upon every 
occaſion and in proportion to the cloſeneſs. of our 
acquaintance, we conſtantly cm eee 4 in * 
luſtre of his reputation. 
In like manner. where we form a Aill nearer 
connexion than friendſhip is capable of admitting; | 
when we. abſolutely look about for wives; by 
what ſalutary ſtandard do we regulate our inclina - 
tions? Will not a tolerable face have more weight 
with us than the moſt exalted underſtanding; and 
will not a tollerable fortune appear of more con- 
ſequence than the united recommendation of all the 
mental accompliſhments? When theſe things are 
notoriouſly ſo, what are we to expect but ſhame 
and diſappointment; but mortification and regret ? 
At a ſituation like this, who are we to find fault 
| © with butourſelves? If we truſt our N to the 
hands of a robber, can w] .0 + be ſafe? 
And if we lodge — -- 4 \felicity in 
the boſoms of the worthleſi, what greater ſecurity | 
cat eee eee the prodigal | 
depoſit of our friendſhips, or the frantic repoſe of 
dur affections ? Inſtead therefore of ee ho 
with the world for deceiving us ſo often, 
ſhould acknowledge ourſelves obliged that we _ | 
mot deceived: ſtill oftenerg our connexions for the 
moſt part are injudicieus, and conſequently ſhould 
be for the moſt part unſortunate; yet, for the ho- 
nour of human nature, be it mentioned, the world 
is not ſo ready to deceive as we are to n nor 
2 : are E 
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are our acquaintance half ſo much. diſpoſed: to be 
_ villains as we are diſpoſed to be fools, Let us not 
therefore, | becauſe. we ourſelves - are profligate or 
ridiculous, - impeach the integrity of other people; 
if we have a mind to be fortunate in our friend- 
ſhips,” or happy in our loves; let us not form at- 
tachments according to the advice of our paſſions, 
but according to the direction of our reaſon; the 
wiſe and the virtuous are thoſe which will ftand - * 
the teſt of the cloſeſt examination; and theſe are 
the only people whom reaſan- will ever peine 
out as entitled in the e to our eſteem or * | 
ui | | N | 
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MAKE 1 Sir, 1 the a | 
weekly eſſay muſt be very troubleſome, and that 
2: great part of your labours are unſeen; ſpent in 
efforts that produce nothing; and thrown. away 
upon ſubjects that are . en in My er. 
periment. 

Ir you Soph at ens ee ind regis ; 
je, I flatter myſelf, you would find ſomething 
new in the hiſtory of thoſe, obſcure” ages; which 

modern readers have hitherto thought unworthy 
of their curioſity, nem mee CN 
1 EP | 
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- THe hiſtory of the unfortunate Arknthes and! 


Alſpaſia is among this number, and though their 


epitaph at Lyons in France, has been printed in 
our books of travels, yer Why OP. at _—_ is 
but little known. 

An AN THERS was ſon to the pOoviqor of one of 
the Mediterranean iſlands, and favoured with all 
the advantages of nature, fortune and education. 
Aſpaſia was a Greek lady, beautiful beyond expreſ- 

on, and admired by all the youth of Athens, which 
was then the place of concourſe for all the polite 
of the Roman empire. . 

TuEIR mutual merit ſoon S660 a mutual 
eſteem, and this was after ſome time converted 
g into the moſt ardent paſſion, They both indulged 

 the-hopes of being happy in each other for life, 
when Aranthes returning home to obtain his father's 
conſent, was taken by a pirate, ſold into the internal 
parts of Africa, and there condemned to 70 with 
the'moſt unremitting ſeverity. 

__ **Tw the mean time Aſpaſia felt all 151 love and. 
impatience” could inſpire ; one year paſſed away 
without hearing any news from her lover, another 
came, but {till the ſame filence; at length an ac. 
count arrived that Aranthes was no more, o that 
Aſpafia now loſt her love in deſperation. 5 
TI that obliterates every paffion, by degrees 
aſſuaged the pain, which was felt by Aſpaſia, ſhe 
was at laſt brought to liſten to new addreſſes, and 
ſo far prevailed upon by the admonitions of her pa- 
rents, that ſhe conſented to 80 into F rance with | 
"2 * an 


nm. © 
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an old merchant who deſigned her for his ſon, then 
in Africa, trading with the natives of that barba- 


rous region. Her voyage was ſucceſsful, and if 
her refined manners charmed the old man; the fon 


who ſoori after returned was not leſs enchanted, *! 
A DAY was fixed for their nuptials; and as 
he was the moſt opulent man of the country, all 
the inhabitants came ſucceſſively to offer their con - 
gratulations, and in order to add ſtill greater ſplen- 
dour to the ſolemnity, the young merchant' who 
was to be bridegroom, made her a preſent of fifty 
| llaves, who were at that time juſt landed, and 
within half a day's journey to attend her. a 
As the preſence of ſuch a number. of ſlaves, 
it was thought would add to the magnificence of 
the entertainment, they were led up to the mer- 
chant's palace, loaded with merchandizes as was 
then the cuſtom, and bending beneath their ſor- 
rows and fatigue. Aſpaſia ſelt all that hum | 
can inſpire upon the ſight of ſuch diſtreſs, while 
they paſſed on ſucceſſively before her. But what 
could equal her emotions when among the hind= 
moſt of thoſe unhappy wretches, ſhe beheld her 
own Aranthes emaciated with labour and afllic- 
tion, and with his eyes unalterably fixed upon the 
ground. She gave a loud convulſive ſhriek and 
fell ſenſeleſs into the arms af her attendants. As 
her ſituation naturally drew the eyes of all upon 
her, Aranthes ſaw once again the dear object of 
of a oe; paſſion, and flew with haſte to her aſſiſt- 
5 * and his misfortunes were ſoon 


\ 
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made known to the company, and the young mer=- 


77 eee keen rope gre. Griff peel 


to the more early claim of Arantbes.. 
WI II, this ſtory a novel, R WSüld cht with 
the greateſt propriety in this place; but truth diſ- 


gaga agreeably lengthens the account, for one day, fitting. 
ima window of one of the apartments, happy in 


euch other, and fluſhed with expectations of ſtill 
greater rapture, a youth who with a bow had been 
ſhooting at birds in a neighbouring grove, drew it. 
at random, and the arrow pierced both lovers at 
the ſame time. Thus a liſe of misfortune was 
terminated by as unfortunate an end. They were 
both laid in the ſame grave, and their epitaph ſtil! 
continues legible, though erected near a thouſand 
year, a monument at once both of the 1 of 
| armes and of their mutual fidelit rx. 
I /$HALL not make any addition to this florys: | 
Meri Bablery by -unneceflary obſervations —If the 
mot itſelf iv not worth the attention of your read- 
ers, it can receive no benefit from any remarks- | 
of mine; ſo that I ſhall treſpaſs no longer on your 
patience than to aſſure you, with how much re- 
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DHE ebener Was est 00 ſuch 1 
numbers are ambitious of obtaining, that 


every ky produces ſome addition to the republic. 20 


of letters, and ſhews us a great many honeſt gen- 
tlemen who imagine, that the publication of a book, 
let it be never ſo uſeleſs: or deſpicable, muſt raiſe 
them in the eſtimation of the world, as if the ſureſt 


way to eſtabliſh an idea of the underſtandings, 


was to prove themſelves triflers or fools. For my 
own part, great a partiality as I, may feel for the 

productions of the preſs, I ſet but a very {mall value 
on thoſe works which are not likely to be of ſervice 
to ſociety. | The moſt ingenious treatiſe on tue . 
wing of a butter- fly, has but very little merit in 
my opinion; and my ridicule is much more eaſily 
moved where à man of real talents takes an infinite 
when it is proved, does not ſignify a ſixpence to the 


world, than where I ſee a writer ſettintʒ out to gain. oY 
ſome point which will be really advantageous ito» © 


abilities, in the attainment of his end. 

 TrERE' is, however, no part of litetature: in ; 
which. men of genius are ſo apt to trifle, | or in 
which blockheads are ſo apt to be inſufferable, as in 


mankind, but eee eee 9 1 


poetry. r ͤ BRI. | L 


| Rape of the Lack, can forbear lamenting to find 


* * . ö 8 — 
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ſo much fterling fancy and exquiſite verſification 
thrown away upon a ſubject which cannot poſſibly | 
be of the ſmalleſt benefit to the reader. Perhaps 
of all the pieces which this great man ever pub- 
liſhed the Rape of the Lock is the moſt finiſhed and 
poetical; yet muſt it not grieve a conſiderate mind 
to recolleR, that the Rape of the Lock is at beſt but 
- 2 glittering toy; an elevated gewgaw, merely 
capable of amuſing the fancy, but no way calcu- 
Hated to enlarge the underſtanding. Muſt it not 
grieve à conſiderate mind to ſee thoſe aſtoniſhing 
abilities prodigally ſquandered on ſuch deſpicable 
objects, when the choice of ſubjects ſuited to their 
natural dignity would have- afforded the world a 
ſtill greater degree of entertainment, and given it 
$a AO eee x ran 
prey corn : 
Ir is a very abſurd opinion which 4 great many 
n adopt in regard to the end of poetry. So 
it amuſes the faney, they imagine it may neglect | 
«the heart; and ſo it tickles the ear in an agreeab 


| ; manner, they never once trouble themſelves about 
te effect which it is likely to have upon the un- 


derſtanding: thus they conclude, that the moſt 
exalted walk of all literature is to be the leaſt uſe- 
ful to the world, and ſet down. men of inferior ta- 
lents only as the proper inſtructors of ſociety. Ab- 
ſurd as this opinion is, it has nevertheleſs a prodi- 
gious number of advocates ; and the generality of 
dur tnodetn poets ſeem to be ſo perfeQly ſatisfied 
e that — half of our compoſitions 


"= - 
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are nothing more than elegies on linnets or black- 
| birds—Deſcriptions of a river or a meadow—verſes 
to the ſpring — and: ballads. about 0 
* mantua · makers apprentice. ry 
Dip theſe worthy gentlemen, however, ds. 
N poetry is to the full as capable of improving 
the mind, as of amuſing the imagination, perhaps 
they would endeavour to give us ſome gleams of 
common ſenſe in their productions Did they con- 
ſider, that the principal number of our celebrated 
poets, while chey entertained us with the fineſt 
ebullitions of genius, have given us alſo the ſound- * 
eſt leſſons of morality; and did they conſider, that N 
the harmony of numbers is almoſt entirely calcu- 
lated to enforce the ſentiments of virtue more 
ſtrongly on our boſoms, they might be kindly led 
to mix alittle reaſon now and then with their rhyme, 
and induced to believe, that the moſt poliſhed ver- 
ſification is but a poor apology for Aae in- 
ſipidity. 
Tur herd of modern verſifiers Sleep 
copy nothing but the defects of our celebrated 
writers. Inſtead. of endeavouring to imitate the 
.exalted flights of a Pope, they only follow him 
where he evidently deſcends; and becauſe he, or 
becauſe other great men like Scipio and Lælius, have 
employed themſelves in ſkimming ſome little poe- 
tical pebbles on the ſurface of genius, they claim 
an everlaſting privilege to trifle alſo, and run con- 
tinually into their faults without once ſpiritedly at- 
_ tempting to reach the leaſt of their * 
T 


— 
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Ix is in reality ſurpriſing, when the main end 
of literature is to make mankind wiſer and better, 

- that the preſs is unceaſingly teeming with produc- 
tions which often want even the negative merit, of 
having no harm to countenanee the groſſneſs of 
their ſtupidity. Whoever is deſirous of being an 

author ſhould always carefully attend to this mate- 
rial eircumance, the inſtruction of his reader; he 
ſhould judiciouſſy conſider with himſelf, whether 
the publication, which he is about to make, is ſuch 
as can either be ſerviceable to the judgment or the 
heart; advantageous to the cauſe of good ſenſe, or 
beneficial to the intereſts of morality: unleſs it an- 

_ -fwers one of theſe ends, he never can promiſe him- 

elf either profit or reputation, and it will be much 

mote for his credit to continue in his uſual ſtate of 

. obſcurity, than to call for the attention of the world 

to ſhew himſelf a weak or a r N ane * 
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1 T Ae ben aide men, his as tho 

moſt dangerous deviations from the laws of fo-. 

- 'Ciety, and the principles of virtue, in a great mea- 

ure, owe their crimes to the very benevolence of 

| *#heir hearts; and that in the midſt of all their guilt 
we find a dignity of” beet nn nn our | 
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Frank Laksow, was the ſon of a. country 
gentleman in Ireland, who poſſeſſed a little eſtate 
of about 300 pounds 2 year, but who, with that 
liberalilty of ſentiment, ſo particularly the charac- 
tereſtic of his nation, gave into an hoſpitality ra- 


8 ther beyond the power of his circumſtances, and 


in promoting the happineſs. of his friends, tos 
frequently forgot a neceſſary attention to his on 
the conſequence may be eaſily foreſeen by the 
intelligent reader 5: old Mr. ; Leeſon, was involyed. 
in perpetual difficulties, and was upon the. eve. of 
being thrown into priſon, when he was ſaved from | 
a diſgrace! of that nature by the extraordinary piety 
of his ſon:; Frank to a very excellent underſtand- 
ing, Fx apr very amiable, perſon; on which ac, 
count, a young lady with an independent fortune of 
8080k+had, long beheld him with a favourable eye; 
but F tank being attached to another whoſe. beau 
t and merit were her only recommendations, had 
bitherto/declined to profit by this lady's partiality ; 
howeyer, when he ſaw there was no other method 
ol faving an inſirm father and mother from. : 
yerty and bondage, the force of his filial affection | 
got the better of his love; he tore bimſelf from| the 
woman of his ſoul, and married the eight thouſand 
pounds: with this maney, he paid off all the old 
geatleman's debts, and entered the world with a 
degree of reputation, conſiderably ſupgfipe to 1 
generality, of his acquaintauſe. 

As nothing could ſeperate Frank an "I fad 
ther the 9. couple and the Feng x lived for ſome 
time 


1 \\ * * 
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time in the moſt perfect ſtate of harmony under the 


"ſame roof; and the ſeverity. of their former fitua-". 


tion producing a neceſſary regulation in their ex- 
pences, they were every day riſing no leſs in opu- | 
lence than in felicity, when an unexpected mis- 


fortune left them in the moment of their utmoſt 


ſecurity without ſhelter and without bread: old 
Mr. Leeſon, finding his health very much impair- 
ed, and conceiving a diſguſt moreover at the part 
in which he reſided, | becauſe his friends had not 
formerly been ſo ready to aſſiſt him in his neceſſi- 


'* ties, as he had reaſon to expect; reſolved with the 


concurrence of his ſon to diſpoſe of his eſtate, and 
to make an adequate purchaſe in the nejghbour- _ 


| hood of Dublin, where he might have an oppor- 


tunity of conſulting the beſt Phyſicians,” and eſta- 
bliſhing a more agreeable circle of - acquaintance *: 
purſuant to this plan, he ſold every acre he poſ- 
ſeſſed, had the purchaſe money home in bills, and 


was preparing to ſet off for another part of the kings, - 


dom in a day or two, when an accidental 


reduced his habitation to an heap of aſhes, de- 
ſtroyed all hid effects, and gave Ef A 
moment more than was abſolutely neceſſary for 

. - the preſervation of his family: Frank, whoſe whole 


property was alſo in bills, and packed up ready ſor 


te intended” departure, loſt all in the general ca- 


lamity, and was obliged together with his father, 
bis mother and his wife, to take refuge at a neigh- 


| bouring gentleman's s for a ſew days, till they 


were in 2 Capacity of reaching the metropolis, 
| 955 here 


- 5 ' 
5 
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where Frank expected from ſome letters which he 
obtained to the lord Lieutenant, to procure a little 
| citabliſhment either in the army or * by | 
offices. 
Ox the arrival of our e ee family in 
town, young Mr.. Leeſon applied himſelf induſ- 
triouſly to profit by his recommendations; but alas 
though he met with civility, he could obtain no 
relief; every freſh application gave him nothing 
but freſh occaſion to lament the miſerable proſpect 
before him; and while he was continually cheer- 
ing every boſom at home with the ſpeedy expecta- 
tion of halcyon days, he had nothing but deſpair 
in his own. At length, deſtruction became too 
evident to be concealed ; his father who was now f 
confined to his bed, had been a whole day without 
ſuſtenance, and young Mrs. Leeſon was every - 
hour trembling, leſt the pains of parturiency ſhould 
oblige her to ſolicit the charitable aſſiſtance of the | 
public; thus ſituated, torn with a thouſand pangs, 
for a wife who poſſeſſed his higheſt efteem ; for a 
father whom he almoſt worſhipped, and a mathey : 
whom he tenderly loved; Frank fallied out one 
evening into the ſtreets and ſtopping a gentleman - 
whoſe appearance indicated opulence, he demand. 
ed his money with ſuch a wildneſs of accent, that 
the gentleman terrified} out of his wits, /immedi- 
ately gave him a purſe of fifty guineas, and Frank 
eagerly retreated to his lodgings, depoſiting the 
money with his father, and telling him he had re- 
| ceived it from the lord Lieutenant g order, as an 
e | _ earneſt | 


* 
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earneſt only of future obligations; ; the family at 
home not doubting the truth of this relation, poured 
out their whole ſouls in acknowledgment of the 
- viceroy's goodneſs, and once more refreſhed den- | 
ſelves with a comfortable repaſt. | 
Nexr morning, however, the as 3 
noiſed abroad, and to the great ſurprize of every body 
a merchant of the firſt character and fortune was 
apprehended for the fact and lodged in Newgate 3 
on the earlieſt knowledge of this circumſtance, 
. Frank immediately wrote to the innocent gentle- 
man; deſiring him to be under no apprehenſion, 
for if he was not honourably acquitted, the perſon 
actually guilty would on the day of trial appear in 
court, acknowledge his crime, and ſurrender him- 
ſelf to the violated laws of his country; the gen- 
tleman naturally read his letter to every body, but 
though ſuch as were his friends, talked of it as a 
moſt extraordinary affair, the generality of people, 
cConſidered it as a deſpicable artifice calculated to 
iümpoſe on the credulity of the public howev "Js 
tte day of trial at laſt came; and notwithſta 
the merchant's character appeared ene 
before this unfortunate ſtain; notwithſtanding 
«ſeveral perſonages of the higheſt figure, proved 
r dn a man remarkably nice in his principles and 
2 his circumſtances ; the proſecutor was 
ſo politive in his charge, and a number of circum- 
ſances ſo ſurpriſingly concurred, that he was actu- 
iGed; and the judge proceeding toſentence, 
; _— make * ran through. the 
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court, and young Mr. Leeſon; with a-rharilyy; yet; 
modeſt ' countenance, ruſhing forward demanded 


to be heard, and delivered himſelf —_— Eg 


_— "567. 346-8 er OMe ft £8." 1 FG) beet 


« Yow ſve before- you, - Mey Mere ee 
. « young. man, Who once little thought of violating 
de the laws of his country, and who Wiſhed father 

eto be the friend, than the enemy of Society 3 _ 
4 but who knows to what he may be urged in the 

e hour of a piercing calamity. ; to ht he may be 
6 wrought when deſtitute of friends and deſtitute 
of bread? I my lord, was born a gentleman and 
pred one; ſix months ago IAS maſter of an e 
e fortune, but an accidental fire in a moment redu- 
_ © ced me to beggery, and what til more diſtreſſetl 
„ me, redaced alſo an inſſim and excellent? father, 
<«< an aged and tender mother; together with'the 
cc beſt of omen and the beſt of wives to the ſame 
* lamentable ſituation; encouraged by ſoinie#teom- 
tc mendations to the great, we came up to town, and 


cc expected decent means of procuringu ſubſiſtunee; 
| 9 but alas, my Lord, thoſe uno walt cümpimen 


0 moſt, ate thoſe who are moſt commonly diſfegaril- 


_ * ed; inſtead of aſſiſtanet we received cothplidbhds, © "20 


xc zud et With the be: f a frigid politerieſs, 
oc where we looked for the boutiteous hand of relief; 


<« fo that in a little time, our all Was tötally en- 
e hauſted; and my unhappy father wich the vener- 


< able pattner of his youth were above a day Wick. 
out any ſuſtenance hatſdever, when unable to ſe © 
4 them expiring for a — forth; and com- 
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emitted the robbery, for which this gentleman 
1 the bar has been condemned. 
„ Trx1s was not the whole of my affliction; a 
<< fond deſerving wife, who had brought me a plen- 
44 tifgl fortune, lay alſo periſhing with hunger, and 
that too in a ſituation which demanded the ten- 
4c deteſt attention, and the moſt immediate regard: 
« ſuch, my Lord, were my motives for that un- 
«4, juſtifiable action. Had the - gentleman - con- 
66 adware acquitted, I had not made 
«5. this public acknowledgment of my guilt : heaven 
<4. only knows what I have ſuffered during his con- 
«+ finement ; but the empire of the univerſe would 
not bribe. me to injure him farther ; nor tempt mo- 
thy an infamous ſacrifice of his life, to conſult the 
& —— of my own. Here then, my Lord, I claim 
<< his, ſentence, and demand his bonds. Provi- 
| «,dence will, I doubt not, nom take care of my 
66 innocent family, who are equally i en of - 
40 my e 7 my ſelf⸗ For my 
2 own part, I am reſigned; 4 and I feel, 
«in, conſequence 0, my approaching fate, 
| oy from what I am ſenſible my miſerable friends 
< muſt ſuffer on my. account. 9 
HEARE Mr. Leeſon ended, and the e 
was loſt in approbation and tears—He was, how- 
ever condemned, but pardoned the ſame day; and 
bis character ſuffered ſo little upon this occaſion, 
that the Lord Lieutenant gave him, with bis life, 
0 of een W n a years while the. 
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merchant, who had been accuſed from reſembling. x 
him exceſhvely, dying ſometime after without'iſſue 
left him his whole fortune, as a reward me 15 
e 5; _ Ls 
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| tisfied, gentlemen of too much underſtanding 
to be offended with any body for pointing out ſuch;. 
ceaſual improprieties as in the great multiplicity of 
ceir buſineſs, may poſſibly eſcape their own ob- 
ſervation; I ſhall employ the preſent paper in ac- 
quainting them with a circumſtance or two, hi7 
may be altered much to the ſatisfaction of the pub- 
ble, without expoſing themſelves to the ſmalleſt 

inconvenience, or the minuteſt expen ce 

$2 As T'am very fond of a play and generally take 
my ſtation in the Pitt, I am frequently offended 

at the conſtant interruptions which the perſormanee 

meets with from the reſtleſs diſpoſitĩons of the mulity | 

who the moment an act is begun, always get wp - 
ſtare about perhaps with an idle gape of ſtupidity, 5 
and then withdraw, though conſcious that their 
preſence is indiſpenſibly requiſite in half ans houg 
at the fartheſt — when the prompter touches his. 
bell towards the cloſe of the act, the audienct is 
again diſturbed by their entrance, and this entrance, 
is made with ſo little caution. that the actors are 
Hp impeded M proſecution of their parts, 
25 8 1 „ 
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it neceſſary to go out. Why: therefore the 
dand of muſic, ſhould have oocaſion to interrupt 
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and: the attention of the ſpectators very: frequently 
called from the 'moſt. intereſting > paſſages of the 
play. Sometimes theſe conſiderate gentlemen will 
even tune their various inſtruments while the per- 
former is actually ſpeaking, and I have more than 
dne heard Lear exclaiming agal na 
hags his daughters, to the disjointed det of a 
hautboy, the impertinent ſharp of a fiddle, or the 
drowſy hum of a-baſſbon. In every play we ire 
fure of being diſturbed ten times, by the very 
people. who are paid to encreaſe our entertain- 
ment; and who ſurely ſhould from motives of in- 
tereſt,” if not from principles of gratitude, ſeine 
every opportunity of adding to our ſatisfaction- 
Wanner, kind of corporeal qualities may go to 
een 0 fiddler I neither know, nor am 
very ſolicitous of beigg informed. I cannot 
however help thinking, but what they might ſit 
zs quietly in their feats; as their paymaſters the 
public. During the courſe of an evening's enter- 
tainment not one in a hundred of the auditors 


us regularly every half hour is ſomewhat extracts = 
_ dinary. A line common-ſenſe eannot ſurely pres 
Jjudice the nicety of their ears, or the expertrieſs f 
their fingers; and if not, what-excoſe eu they 
*  poſlibly aſſign for a behaviour” fo generally Gif 
gagreeable to the town, und ſo paipably' below-the 
practice of any , how wal 
| 06mm tans + OA u 
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Ir is a circumſtance mentioned highly to the ho- | 
nour of the late prince of Wales hismajeſty's father, 
that having by ſome unavoidable” uccident outftaid 
his time one evening when he had'commanded'a 
play, he was no ſooner informed that the audience 
had boeh obliged to wuit in Conſequenics' of his 


delay, then he pulled out his watch in the full face 


of the houſe, as if he had recognized his error, and 
_ bowed with ſuch an acknowledgment of gracious 
. condeſcenſion,: as rendered him inconoeivably Ami- 
able from his little miſtake, Wick all poſſibſe 
deferente to the gentlemen of the catgut, and tue 
profeſſors: of the pipe, I think the prinee of Wales 
a perſonage of as much confequence as the beſt of 
them; and therefore if an apology” was athiable 
in him for detalning an audience ſome minutes 
from a favourite entertainment, it muſt be thought 
a little preſumptuous in them to be perpetually 
diſturbing it. It is not however the members bf 
tme band to whom I addreſs myſelf; it is to their 
immediate maſters, and I flatter myſelf aſter What 1 
have here ſaid, I ſhall have but little occafton to 
erxpatiate on the ſubject for the future, a8 the ma- 
nagers er eee mer 
r wg e847 1:44 -t 
Tur * phat which'T think TY | 
9 ee eee is the practice which ſome 
of the capital performers have of raiſing the pfite 
of the Pitt at cheir benefits. This of al the ats 
of preſumption, which I ever remember in the pro- 
: fellors of the ſtage is hy much the moſt Slaring | 
bunt | M ä and 
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and unpardonable; and if it ſhould be tolerated 0 
but a few ſeaſons longer, there is no knowing to 
What lengths the temerity may be carried. I am 
far from being an enemy to the drama; on the 
cContrary, I wiſh particularly well to the actors; 
and am never better pleaſed than when I ſee their 
merits properly rewarded, by the munificence of 
the public. But I think there is none of our per- 

. . formers who ought not to be very thankful for a 
clear benefit of two hundred pounds. This, either 
of the theatres will afford them at the common 
prices; and one ſhould ſurely imagine that they 
ought to teſtify their acknowledgments for the an- 
- nual company of their friends, rather than make 

uſe of that very eſteem which the town entertains 

_ - what they may think of the affair I know not; but 

of this I am fully perſuaded,” that the man who 

would not think himſelf highly obliged by a clear 
benefit of two hundred our 24 eee 
have a benefit at all- eee ares: 
Luar n 
enxcuſe which the gentlemen of the theatres think 
proper to urge in extenuation of this extraordinary 
| behaviour; whenever they are reprehended on 
ttßhis account their conſtant plea is, that they raiſe 
tmeir price in order to oblige their friends, and that 
as nobody is forced to come, nobody can complain 
of an injury. This excuſe ſcarcely mer its a re- 
Pl; yet let me aſi the people who urge it, whether | 


A is not n 6 entertainment; 
and 
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und whether they ean properly diſpoſe of these. 


places to any particular individuals, Which are 
equally appointed for the indifferent reception of 
all Cuſtom has for a long” time authorized the 
letting of places in the boxes; but cuſtom has 
never authorized an addition to the regular priee 
Why thereſore the frequenters of the Pitt ſhould 

be excluded from their uſual ſeats without the 
payment of two ſhillings extraordinary is a eireum- 
ſtance which ſurpriſes me much. What have the 


Pitt part of the audience done that they ſnould be 


| fingled out to bear the impoſition of ſome arrogant 
favourite, whom they themſelves have probably 
raiſed into reputation? If an addition muſt be made 
to the price of tickets on beneſit nights; let the 
tax become general; let the Boxes and the Galle- 
ries come in for their portion of the burden, and 
let not the people of the Pitt be the only perfor» - 
deſtined to bear the ſcourge of theatrical avarics 
and temerity — If an actor's friends want to put a 


ſum of money in his pocket, let them give double | | 


or treble the value for their own tickets; but let 
not the indifferent part of the public be obliged to 
pay for friendſhips in which. they have no. manner 
of connexion. The buildings which formerly diſ- 
graced the ſtage on benefit nights have been judi- 
ciouſly removed by the good - ſenſe of the managers; 
it is therefore to be hoped that they will ſhew as 
| much readineſs in the ſuppreflion of a-palpablein- | 
juſtice as in the ſuppreſſion of a. mere inconveni- 
q eee will not ſuffer their performers 
5 | M 4 to 
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to take a liberty with the public, which thay dare 
not take themſelves. 
Tus laſt thing which 1 ſhall; recommend to 
the managers, is to conſult the propriety of places, 
and to pay a little attention to the rank of their 
ngliſh foot guards to attend upon a Perſian em- 
peror? Or is it a reaſon that a prince ſhould not 
be habited like a prince, becauſe the actor w- bo 
appears in the character has but thirty ſhillings a 
week: — It is inconceivable how theſe little things 
affect an accurate obſerver - who can bear to ſee 
the duke of Cornwall's gentleman dreſt better than 
the duke of Cornwall himſelf— or endure with 
patience to ſee the perſons of one ſingle ſamily 
_. dreſtin the manner of half a dozen different coun» 
[- tries? The'probability of the fiction becomes de- 
L - firoyed by means of theſe ſtovenly inattentiona, 
and Drury · lane or Covent- garden, ſtare us conti- 
35 nually in the face, when we want er, 15 
* F Wanne drew 485 10% 6 "mg | 
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into life, and enereaſing in their circumſtances 
either by the force. of their own erp or ſome 
ee turn of good fortune. 

Vo muſt know, Mr. Babler, that 1 was n, 
A ſhop-keeper in the Strand, and though I fay it 
-myfelf, was as pains-taking a young fellow as 
moſt are; being affiduous ih my duty, L was ſuc- 
ceſsful in my trade, and would in all probability 
. . have ſoon acquired a comfortable independence, 
had not the will of a getierous relation rendered. 
it unneceſſary for me to labour any longer, by. 
bequearhing me a fortune of full twelve hundred 
A Om this acquiſition I made oyer my hop 
to 4 worthy oung fellow of my own family, 
"and began to ſhew away a little finartly, natu- 
rally ſuppoſing that as I was now a man of for- 
tune, there could be no impropriety whatſoever 


in aſſuming the appearance of a gentleman ;. more 


eſpecially too, as my education had been tollerablyß 
genteel, and my friends were of no little conſide- 
ration in the country. Vet unhappily, Sir, though 
T ſhook my old acquaintance with as much COr- 
diality by the hand as ever, and was as ready a as 
ever to paſs an evening with them at the Crown 
and Anchor, nevertheleſs the preſumption of ſetting 
up a carriage, and the vanity of wearing a bit of | 
lace upon my coat, were inexhauſtible ſources of 
ridicule.” It was expected that 1 ſhould be ſtill the 
very ſelf ſame baberdaſher T originally ſet out i in 
lte; and” inſtead of acting in the character I. was 
not entitled to put on, it was thought inconceiva- 
Bo oe M 5 I 
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bly. arrogant that 1 deviated in the leaſt from the 
ſimplicity of my mechanical appearance. Hence 


a thouſand ſarcaſms of underbred ſmartneſs were 


continually ſpurted at me; and ſo far from gaining 
any little credit from the preſervation of my former 


affability, that very affability was aſcribed to ſome 


motives of affeQation, and only ſerved to plunge. | 


me in additional contempt. 


WEARIED out with the 8 reflexions | 
of the town, I determined at laſt to retire into 


ö "Nottinghamſhire, where my property. priacipally 
. lay, in hopes that a new ſet of acquaintance would 


treat me in a very different manner; and that ſo 


Jong as 1 behaved like a gentleman, 1 ſhould at 
Jeaſt be entitled to good manners and civility. But 
alas, Sir, here I found, if pollible, freſh cauſes of 
. unealineſ: $ and mortification. My profeſſion had 
been noiſed through the whole neighbourhood; 


and the gentlemen of fortune found it utterly be- 
low the conſequence of their character to aſſociate 
with a deſpicable fellow who had formerly been a 
tradeſman; when I went down 9 they 
unanimouſly reſolved to avoid the moſt diſtant in- 


- tercourſe with me. Inſtead of viſiting me as a 


ſtranger, they even returned my cards of invita- 


tion; and one worthy wight in particular, the 
| grandſon of a cheeſe-monger, threatened to horſe- 
| whip my ſervant, if he ever more preſumed to come 
again, on ſuch a meſſage from a pitiful little ſhop- 
keeper. What to do, Mr. Babler, I knew not: 


ord of a * eſtate 1 ol; not herd with the 


* " 1 io very 
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very plebeians of the country; and thoſe. with 5 
whom I thought myſelf entitled to rank, diſdained © _ + 
to keep me company. Thus circumſtanced 1 was 


obliged to. return to the metropolis which had: uſed © | 2 
me with ſo unremitting-a degree of ill nature, and 


forced ta truſt to the caſual acquaintance of the 


play or the coffee · houſe, rather ** * ret 8 N 


- ee en Habs TYOAS ee 
"Tar old adage, Mr. ben is Aa vary: Py; 
one, which ſays, . Conſider what I am, not what 
I have been.” If mankind were in general to be 


eſtimated by their original ſituations in life, ms... 


ſhould find but very few. of our moſt digni 
charaQers entitled to reſpect:; the biſhop Vn: pro- 
nounces the benediction in- our churches would be 
found ſome inconſiderable little chaplain. The by 
chancellor, who like another Deity, Airects in all | 
matters of equity, would come out perhaps an 
obſcure chamber-council ; and the miniſter who 3 
made both biſhop and chancellor; appear no more 
at his firſt ſetting out than a paltry cornet of 
| horſez yet ſurely upon their advancement in the 
word, it would be quite wrong were they to crawl 
in the contracted circumference of their prime val 
circles. It would be ridiculous ſor the firſt to 
ſpend his evenings continually at the Chapter coffee- 
houſe; idle in the ſecond to paſs away his leiſure 
at the Grecian; and as improper for the. third to 
be perpetually lounging at George s. If therefore 
wy who www in the molt elevated characters 
| are 
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are to ad conſiſtently with what they are, and not 


ia conformity to what they ' have berm, it cannor 


ſurely de improper for thoſe WhO move in a more 


ſubofdihate ſphere te follow the fame” example. 


A man, while he continues in trade, ſhould appear 
like a tradeſmam; but if by any accident he ſhould 


- arrive a ide poſſeſſon of a plentiful: eſtate, is it 
not as requiſite that he ſhould appear like a man 
of fortune ? Upon all occaſions. is it not neceſſary to 


ac ith a charaRereſtic degree of. propriety? Pro- 


_ Priety, in fact, is eonſtituted by the obſervance of 
character; and conſequentiy the that acts agreeable 
to the rules of propriety, is infinitely leſs intitled 
11 the general ridicule, than he who is terrified by 
teme thing which he formerly has been from aſſuming 

the conſequence really belonging to what be is. 


If you approve. theſe ſentiments, Mr. Babler, you 


Will kindly give them Face * es whe — 


be ſent fot'i "0g few days. 5 
e By, * m_ conduct reader, -/ 
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Ae all the e eharadbere in 
the extenſive rounds of infamy, who are eh. 


"titled to the 6 of the — I know Wo! 
none 
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none more odious than thoſe who depend upon the 
bounty of ſame proſtitute for a maintenance, and 

live upon the wages which ſome miſerable woman 
earns by the moſt abandoned ſacrifice both of her 
peace and her reputation. Vet that there are men | 
0 callous to evety dictate of delicacy, ſo'dead 7 
to every ſentiment of ſhame, as to boaſt of 
ſuch a -ſuppart ; and even make an abſolute p’ 
ſeffion af living by the profligacy of the other 
| ſex; experience every day muſt fatally conviaice 

| the ſenſible obſerver : let thoſe, however, who 
doubt the truth of the remark," caſt an eye over 
the following little portrait, and every ninety-nine 
readers in a hundred will immediately point out 

the perſon from e e reſem 

blance. e 47.410 

 Copnarx ings of ver \ obſcure. PUR 


. _ nature or — bud — of 
a tolerable perſon and an impudente unparalleled. 
Being ſent into the world at a very early age with 
little other dependance than theſe two qualificnti- 
ons, he ſtrove upon all occaſions to make them 
anſwer ſome account. Hence, wherever he went, 
ne was a man of profeſſed gallantry; yet having 
no paſfions to gratify beſides the. de ſpicable ayarice 
of bis tener, his attacks were conſtantly directed 
againſt thoſe Who were likely to ſupply him with Y 
money, the moment be obtained any place in their - 
affections. Ignorant as he was of every thing elſe, 
ee op that a woman who parts with her heart | 
3 would 
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and therefore made uſe of the ſame paſſport to the 
purſe which gave him 88 wh ale an admittance 
tothe perſon.” . * 
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guiſhed him by particular marks of liberality, the 
miſtreſs of a certain noble Lord, who was herſelf 
allowed an ample income by the munificence of 
her lover, made him an appointment out of her 
_ Halary of four hundred pounds a year ; furniſhed 

an elegant houſe for his convenience, and even 
fee up an equipage to gratify his vanity. It is 
the conſtant curſe of keepers to be diſregarded 
by thoſe wretches on whom they are moſt laviſn 
of their bounty; and it is as conſtantly the curſe 
of the miſerable wretches themſelves, to ſquander 


away what is thus obtained from the object of their 


averſion, on raſcfld who treat them with cruelty 
or contempt. This was the caſe of the unfortu- 
nate woman before us. Every ſixpence which 
her actifice ſtole from the miſguided partiality of 
her Lord, ſhe immediately gave into the poſſeſſion 
of Codrax, and thought herſelf amply rewarded _ 


if he even condeſcended to receive theſe inſtances 


of her regard with any tolerable ſhare of civility. 
Her fondneſs, however, was too palpable to be 
— concealed ; her Lord found out her attach- 
ment, and diſcarded her with the obloquy the 
merited. She, however, had ſtill ſome jewels ; 
and other valuable moveables. - Theſe ſhe parted 


ni 9 to. ſupport the prodigality of her 
infamous 


PL. a 


no proſpect of benefiting any farther by her weak 
neſs. Codrax decamped without beat of drum, 


and leſt her to all the ſtings of pinching poverty 8 


and a diſpairing love. In this ſituation the keen- 
neſs of her ſufferings found a refuge in diſtraction 3 


and a cell in Bedlam is now the retreat of an un- 


happy wretch, who ſome time ago: could waſte 


no leſs than thouſands in the purſuit. of her licen- 
tious dim̃pations. In the midſt of all her diftreſies 
Codrax, though opulent through the means f 
her very affeRion for him, refuſed to give her a2 
ſhilling ; he ſaw het for ſome time wandering na-. 
| ked through the ſtreets, bereft alike ef habita- 


tion and bread, yet ſtill be denied the ſmalleſt 
relief. But who could expect a dawn of huma- 


nity in a boſom which was totally loſt to honour ; 


or think that a mind could be tinctured with the 


minuteſt touches of beneyolence, which could be- 
come ſcandalouſly dependant even upon infſamy 


SS 3 
e eee ang at aſt 3 herſelf ü 
_ to a ſingle change. of clothes, —Finding there was = 


* A . 
1 5 
4 % 
Wn 4 
_ — 


| for a ſupport, and Roop to be en. A 


proſtitution. 
On of the next Ne in. the 3 of 


| Codrax, is the deſtruction of a whole family in 


the country. Having, in conſequence of his laſt 
connection, now got a handſome ſum in his pocket, 
he went down to a certain , country town in an 


elegant chariot, attended by a couple A ſervants: N 
and took lodgings juſt by the houſe, of a widow * 
lady, who bad been left by the ridiculous partiality 


* 
; — 
n * 
98 x 
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of a doating 'huſband, the fole care of two chil- 


dren, one a daughter quite matriageable 3 and what 


was ſtill worſe, the ſole poſſeſſion of their father's 


5 cane, which amounted to five nundted ! ounds a 


Ou hero's appearance was ſmart, and his 


— as 1 have before obſerved, agreeable; he 


therefore eaſily got himſelf introduced to the old 


: matronꝰs houſe, and made fuch good, uſe of his time, 
chat in leſs chan a fortnight, ' both mother and 


daughter were entirely at his devotion : he conti- 


med this hopeful connection with the two, till 
be had either ſquandered away or en one” the 


prineipal part of their fortune into his hands: : 


He then took his leave triumphantly of the fatmily'; | 
the female part of which did not long furvive bis 


departure. The mother died of à broken heart, 
in all the miſeries, as I hear, of a pariſh work 
houſe; and the daughter periſhed in childbed for ; 
want of common neceſſaries. What became of 


the fon I Know not, but I think "ſomebody told 


© me that he is now either a common ſeaman i in + I 5 


s, or à common ſoldier in our "armies. 
Co ox Ax is now leagued with a drotigile | 
performer in the ſervice of the public, who has 


a conſiderable ſum of money and ſome valuable 


aſſumed the title of knighthood'z and ordered in 2 | 
variety of articles from various tradeſmen,” who 


(have not yet perhaps repented of their 220 N 


2 n 5 Al, however, 


jewels in her poſſeſſion. He has for ſome tiine 


How long this connection may continue, is a th 
ter of little . to the world. Tho 


— 0 _ 4 
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however, Who ſee this, may be warned by the 


ſuch a man into their families. Should my letter 
be productive of ſo ſalutary an affect, my wich will 


de anſwered; and I.ſhall with Ra acknows | 


beds hn POS TOO le ſervan 
bee JUSTICE 


Nun. CXX, e. My 14. 


IN one of my papers, "ſome time 485, 1 thiew i 


out a hint relative to a paſſion, which my young . 
rogue Harry had conceived, for Miſs Cornelia 
Marchmont, whom 1 mentioned as the very ab- 
ſtract of every mental perfection, and every perſonal 
accom pliſhinent; ; my conjecture for a conſiderable - 
while was acquiring freſh foundation, but ag mj 
nephew faid nothing of the matter to me, I't tool 
no notice of it to him, though T could not helj 
| Towing at the belief, which, he entertained, that 

Was totally ignorant f in regard to the” obj et of his 


| affeftions—Laft monday Teveunight 55 lie 
came to me with an air of the greateſt trap 22 


: = after apologizing for not having . * 
| acquainted with the buſineſs a little ſooner; 


ed me, that Miſs Marchmont had bleſt "him ke 


morning with the acknowledgment of a "reciprocal 
_ "eſteem, and that T was the perſon whom ſhe had 
_ pitched upon to W. 8 n between the 
tuo families, . ee 


A3 
— 
PSY 4 


advice of a friend, and take care bow they admit 


© — K -m {> @—- 
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As 1 do not know any young lady exiſting, who 


poſſeſſes -a greater ſhare 'of my eſteem, than Miſs 
Marchmont ; nor ever ſaw a perſon ſo immediately 


| - calculated to make my boy happy, 1 ſhook him 


- cordially by the hand, wiſhed him jey from the 
bottom of my heart, and inftantly ſet out to % 


ſſiſter Rattle, who is a very worthy woman, though. 
ſhe ſometimes will argue with me about a point of 


philoſophy ; and is a very ſenſible one too, though 
| ſhe has within theſe three months found fault with 
one or two of my Bablers: — Luckily on my en- 
| trance, I found Mr. Marchmont, Cornelia's father, 
_ chatting with her at the parlour fire, and as he and 
' Thave been intimately acquainted above thirty years, 
1 opened the buſineſs of my errand without any ce- 
"remony, and this the more eſpecially, becauſe. I 
knew neither could have any reaſonable objection 


to the match; every thing turned out as I expected, 


both were rejoiced at the affection between the 


young people; and there being no mighty mat- , 


ters of law to retard the celebration of the nuptials, - 

. I thou ght it beſt t to make ſhort work of the aff af 
and ne AP MY fixed the wedding for the follow- 
ing Saturday. The propoſition - being approved 
by the parent of each, I retired to make Harry 
happy with . the intelligence, and in purſuance of 
the agreement 'T ſaw him bleſt with one of the 
orthieſt, as well as ſweeteſt girls in the univerſe, 


Wich ten thouſand pounds in her pocket laft Satur- 


"day ET oP — hundred a year 
"NE 


. 


2 
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himſelf, and my ſiſter who has a very good join- 
ture, is I fancy making a purſe for him into the 


bargain; — ſo that between what he muſt have 
upon her deceaſe z and upon the deceaſe of ano- 


_ _ "»ther perſon who ſhall be nameleſs — there will be 


ample proviſion for a riſing famil 11 


As I look upon a wedding- day, to FW one e of ; | 


the moſt important calls which either of the ſexes 
have in their whole lives, for the exertion of an 
extraordinary delicacy I was not a little attentive 
to the behaviour of my two favourites, and it gave 
me infinite pleaſure; to obſerve upon the whole, that 

Harry's behaviour was manly, tender and reſpectful, 

without deviating into that fulſome diſagtasable 
fondneſs; of which, even men of the beſſ ſenſe are 


8 - often guilty, when they have juſt obtained the wo- | W 


man of their heart: As to Cornelia, I never faw a 
young creature in her ſituation, conduct herſelf with 


more propriety — to all the dignity of. confcious- 


virtue, ſhe- joined all the incffable ſweetneſs of an 
- engaging timidity; and though ſhe ſeemed proud 
of the man whom. ſhe had thus preferred to all the 

world, yet ſhe had too much ſenſibility not to feel 
ſome; —— at ſo auful an —— 
| her circumſtances. | he. 


» AFTER the 3 of the ceremony we 41 
. to Mr. Marchmont's, and there being a 
| large company of, us, Harry judiciouſly, propoſed. an 
unremitting round of amuſements / beth before din- 
ner and after, . which entirely employed the atten- 


don eyen of * and prevented the 
£0 circulation, 
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Circulation of thoſe: indelicate ambiguities with 
which the generality of wedding · days are frequent.- 
1y: diſgraced. 80 that our mitth was as it ought 
to be; mingled with good ſenſe and manners; and 
ol courſe the harmony of a day could be little liable 
5 to min. - while that AAR Was — 
=: 8 vin adnthoeiot rahe: aden 

eee to ſee the ridiculous, I had almoſt 

Faid the profligate, levity with which people have 

approached the altar of the divine being; and jeſted | 
wü one another at the inflant of ſupplicating a 
bleffing from his hand: nay I have been many 
times preſent where the clergyman who read the 
- "Fervice has conſidered the affair as a matter af the 
gieesteſt merriment, and even winked with à peeu- 
luer degree of archneſe at the bride, gem 
to mention the proereation of children. 
O would imagine on a wedding day, . if. 
t tze friends of the married couple had even no vene- 
ration for the Deity, they would'at leaſt hape e 
Ettle ſuare of politeneſs 5 and be aduated by at 
deer eoneern for the feelings of the lady, if they even 
felt no awe whatſoever in the preſence of their 
God. A woman of any ſenſibility on her wed- 
BE: ding-day, muſt naturally * ſuf⸗ 
| ficiently embarraſſed, without hearing any ill ĩberal 
pleaſantries from the OT to enhance the 
"difficulties of her ſituation. When ſhe conſiders 
that the happineſs' or miley of her Eden, 
3 the choice which ſhe” has then made, 


s 4 1E ** 
2 EY — 


5 — Jelly of be af —— . — * 
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conſiders the privilege Which is ſhortly to be 
clainied by the object of that choice, when the con- 


fiders that the delicate reſerve, in which ſhe has all ; 


hor life been bidbght up, is in ali inſtant to be ſacti- 
ficed' to his inclination; I ſay, when all theſe 
things are conſideredy nothing oan be more inſolent 


dot indeell more [cruel than to aggravate her di- 


ſtrels, by the practier oſſ any improper jocularities. 


People I am ſenſible are ſtrangely attached to 


ciuſtbms; but every euſtom | ſhould: be aboliſhed, 
which is in the leaſt repugflant to reaſon and civi- 


a9 be is able, in the circuit of his aceuaintancs-..c 


1 . . 
1 22 Aal 11888 21 & & Sh + iz Z =: 
El aan 

AS 


L RING. ad cit of, the celebrated Thamas 
Kuli Kahn, it was a common amuſement 
with him and his officers, to take ia number of 


| aſſes, and try who could make the deepeſt Nell | 


hob; in the backs of thoſe unfortunate animals 
with 2 ſabre ; he that cut fartheſt | was allow- 


: ed the reputation of the ſtrongeſt man; and 
frequently, it happened, that one of the miſer- 
able creatures was entirely divided aſunder by tie 


force of à ſingle ſtroke : this anecdote was men- 


due age choby 10 oeh 4 hate the honour 


— 


— * 234 of 
. — 5 * 
4 


1 5 
ſhe has cauſa enough for terror: and when ſhe * 


ty; on which account, I flatter myſelf the reader 
will ge a proper attention to this ſubject, and cor⸗ 
rect the error I haue Here heen ſpeaking of a8 * 


2 g 
* = 
—_— —— — — 
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of belonging, by a gentleman” of unqueſtionable 
veracity and good fenſe, who was many years a 
reſident in Perſia,” and was an occaſional ſpectator 
; at ſeveral of theſe inhuman: diverſions ;: the whole 
company to' their honour, it muſt be mentioned, 
expreſſed an honeſt abhorrence at ſuch barbarous 
| relaxations, and we all ' congratulated - ourſelves 
upon living in a country, where it would be ſcan- 
dalous, for the very firſt orders to „ ins mv 
hero in bis brutal exereiſes. 
Wen I got home, kowererd WING not help 
reflecting, that notwithſtanding the conſcious pride 
of heart, which we all poſſeſſed in the moment of 
felf-congratulation, a number of amuſements'could © 
be pointed out in this kingdom conſiderably more 
barbarous, than the practice of hewing an aſs to 
pieces, though this appeared ſo juſtly ſhocking to 
our imaginations: nay, what is ſtil! worle, the 
. enjoyment of ſeveral barbarities is particularly re- 
ſerved for people of the firſt figure and under- 
ſtanding, as if thoſe, whoſe feeling mould be 
dommonly tender, had an additional title to fl 
_ _ » , commitſion of eruelties; and as if a violent outrage 
| upon every ſentiment of humanity, ſhould be the 
| peculiar privilege of birth and fortune :—My readers 
may be ſurpriſed at this obſervation, upon the peo- 
2 ple of England; yet let me aſk if it be more cruel 
To tortute an aſs, than to torture a ſtag; or whe» | 
tmer it is not even more compaſſionate to diſpatch 
the firſt at a blow, than to purſue the latter for a 
7 number of hours, —— the wretched/animal's 
„ 


— 
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death that muſt harrow up the boſom of any good 


agony at every ſtep, and yielding it up at laſt, to a 3 


natured man, who allows himſelf a e ſpace f i 125 


for reflexion. 
Tux more in reality that we „ this point, 
| the more we ſhall find it neceſlary, to condeinn 
| the inhabitants of. this civilized, this beneyolent, | 
| country ; ; the Perſian when he diſpatches the unfor- 
tunate aſs, commits no treſpaſs upon the property 
of his neighbour, nor manifeſts any diſregard to 
the diſtreſſes of a friend: the animal whom he, de- | 
ſtroys is his own, it is confined to a particular ſpot: 
and nobody can ſuffer in it's death but himſelf; 
whereas in the proſecution of the chace with us, 


we trample inconfiderately through half a county, - 


perhaps, over the corn grounds and  incloſures, | 
which the induſtrious. farmer has cultivated, or 
planted, at a very Steat expence; and if the per- 
ſon whom we thus injure expreſſes any reſentment _ 
at our conduct, we poſſibly hocſewhip him for his 
inſolence, and ſend him home with the reparation 
of a bleeding head, to comfort his wife and chil- 
den. This is not all, in the phrenzy of a hunting 173 
match, as well as being ſenſible to the wropgs 
which we. offer to others, we become wholly un- 
. mindful of the prejudice, which we do ourſelves; - 
for let our lives be of never ſuch conſequence to 
our families, we become regardleſs of danger; we 
| Never heſitate at leaps that are manifeſtly big with 
| deſtruction; and even, if the brother of our breaſt, 
| ſhould meet with any accident i in this W 
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coutle, 0 far from ftopping to afſiſt Mat, we make 

| an abſalite jeſt of his misfortune, and - expreſs 4 
_ fetiſs of pleaſüre in proportion as we find itt In- 
volved in diftreſs; if he diſlocates a leg or an af 

dy 4 fall from his horſe, he affords us ah exquiſite 


Entertainment; 'but; if he Actually fractures bis 5 
Kull, out mitth becbimts extravagant, and we con- 


tinue wild" with Aelight, till happineſs is totally 


f 5 i effaced by in toxication, 


IEA iyilized Hations of Kür obe, ue Aae 
16 n all Scufons, to fi — 
part of the World wick the epithet of berbatians, 


though the appeflation "night" r wich infinitely more 


prop riety be canerred Upon themſelve es; anon | 

the;/politeſt of oa neighbours, there are a thouſai 

- enffoms kept up, Which would fill the moſt nerf 

 Vited Tavage with horror, arid give him if poffibls, 
à ſtill more eontemptible idea of chriſtianity ; "ani 

daran Brachtmin, for ihftahee, will Frequendy ge 

to the ſea-ſide, while the Blherinep are drawing 

_ Yheif nets, and purchaſe a Whole boat full of of 

he Hhvtdane Tatisfaftion of feſtoring the expitin 


deatutes tö their natutal element, - aid ſnarching 
them from death; — nay, the tehderrieſs of the. 
Brachmins is 10 txeciive; with regard to the ani- 


mal creation, "that they have been known to pur- 
'chife cattle at An extfaordinary, price, merely to 
ſave them from”  Naughter; ; compaffionately t wk. 
ing, the lowing heifer, or the bleating Ho, 
equal, oiR's an _humbler heir of ente, þ 

7 thenſelies: what — would men e this exal 


"Bw" $46 12 R. CY | 
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Us 
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benevolence, think of the Rritiſh nation, were they 
to ſee with what ſolemnity the right of murdering 


an innocent Partridge, or a har mleſs Hare, is fettled 


bythe: legiſlative, pomer of the kingdom ꝰ Were 
they: to ſee the anmies which at particular ſeaſons, 
iſſue forth; to deſtroꝝ the warbling inhabitants of 


air, for actual diverſion; the ſportive tenants of 


the river for idle recreation? But above all, what 


would they feet to-ſee à generous: doineltic littie 


bind, ſcandalouflyi tied: to the take, and denied the 


imalleſt chance of life; at the eve of a ſacredfaſt; 
ſet: apart hy our holy religion, for the purpoſes of 
extractdinary ſanity, and the buſineſs of unuſual 
mortifioation; it is impoſſible to imagine what 


they. would feel, whey' there are even Chriſtians 


to-be ound, who canner fes ua pradtics without | 
rr CNL; 
— added | 
beyond the bounds of rea- 


14. 
tothe 
ton, as the Brachmins do, who think it irreligious 
to feed upon any thing which bag been ever endued 


with os: becauſe a ee the * 1 ok 


time; that I fuppoſe they were formed dy th 
for the relief of our neceſſities, I cannot imagine 


be — — —— — +: fone 4 
e Deity 


he ever intended, they ſhould be tortured thagugh 0 
err or deſtroyed for, diverſion ; nor can I 


Brachmiy 
| 05 than the inconüideraté cruelty of thoſe who 
0 L, II. | os __ __- profes. 


1 


ine, but | what e even the ſuperſtitious forbearance | 
, is infinitely 1 more pleaſing in his 


x . 
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profeſs an immediate obedience to his word: a God 
All- merey, never takes delight in the unneteſſary 
agony of a creature, hom he has been pleaſed to 
endue with exiſtence; we therefore offer an inſult 
to him, when we give a needleſs pang to the mean 
eſt of his creatures, and abſolutely pervert the de- 
ſign of his Providence, whenever we ſacrifice thoſe 
animals to our amuſements, which he has conſti- 
tuted entirely for the relief of our wants. do 5 
IHA throw out theſe reflexions with a bene 
volent purpoſe, as ſuch numbers of the ignorant and 
the thoughtleſs, are apt to promote their - amuſe-! 
ments at the expencs of their humanity; ſhould; 
what I have here offered, be attended with the reſor- 
mation but of an individual, I ſhall think my time 
well employed; ridicule muſt naturally expect from 
numbers, ſor daring to combat with fayourite, ,Prejus 
dices; but it is my conſolation, that no witticiſm | 
whatever, which may be aimed at me tas a vrriter, 
can, on the preſent ſubject of OT Ay 


a 


the minuceſt injury: as a man. La 15 
3 1 
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7E, are wa, by 1 at e e 
celebrated Phocion ſtood up in the ſenate 

to ſpeak ypon. the buſineſs" of the nation, ; 'De- | 
bong 12 generally elpouſed a e ſtep! 


of politics, would whiſper the per fon! who. Tat ne 
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him, and ſay, bere comes the pruning hook of my. pe- 
riadi. For my omn part, greatly as I myſelf may 
fall undet the common cenſure with the generality 
of my brother ſcriblers, I could nevertheleſs wiſh 
that the ꝓteſentſ age had ſome ſalutary pruning: 
hook, to lop off the redundancies of expreſſion in 
literary: compoſition; that the reader might not be 
put to the trouble of going over an unneceſſary 
number of words, which, inſtead of helping out a 
writer's ſenſe, moſt commonly have quite a con- 
tray effect, and only ſ ſerve to obſcure the bara 
of his arguments. bv aa 
Ix the Proſalc reh chen of the ET our 
modern writers, inſtead of aiming at conciſeneſs 
and perſpicuity, are tog apt to ſtudy what is called, 
a rotundity of period; and too ready to treſpaſs 
-upon! propriety, for the mere conſideration of em- 
belliſhment; thus to make a ſentence roll floridly 
on the ear, they often run into the moſt tedious 
repetitions; and uſe double the requiſite. quantity 
of words from an unaccountable ſuppoſition, that 
an elegance of ſtile is conſtituted by an abſolute 
prolixity: whereas a, moment's recollection muſt” 
ſatisfy a ſenſible mind, that the ſooner we diſcover 
our meanings, the more maſterly our pens muſt be 
naturally eſteemed; and the ſooner we infotm the 
. underſtanding} of a reader, the more capable. we 


dare to anſwer the: important auge of. his in- 
ſttuction. Denn inn 85 2 | 2 


T0 


Ax, poetica! epmpaſivan 100 nothing-more 
fiequent than n clogging a line with 


lie. + | a a load 


1 
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4 load of uſeleſs epithet or unmeaning pleonafin, 
merely to fill out the neceſſary quantity of ſyllables: 


4 to point out what I mean more ſtrongly, I ſhall 


give the reader an enample from à man of no leſi 
conſequence than Addiſon. The following ahl 
written ſimile in Cato has been greatly admired, 
and even in the Guardian it is quoted as one d 
the principal beauties which eee | 
of 1 Lirard and her nh U 
üs 12711 
80 the ge leni e d e | 
Of guſbing torrents and A er gs tid to! 
Werts itſelf clear and as it rums rg, a oards [tc 


© Till by degrees the floating mirror. ſhines: N det 


Reflect phe Ste r that on the border grows, et 
"Ant 4 new benen in it's Hair boſom news. 
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Jn-the four bd Alves Ef bis Ame the FISH» | 
reader will immedidtely-petceive, that the poet hus 
done little more than eunled a ſpade 'a pad; that 
is, made uſe of -epithets or meunings 
entirely ſimilar; the epithet pure is juſt the ſame 
as Smpid; and we all know chat when u ſtream | 
is Vena, it muſt be aui of eourfe: in Nike inan- 
ner 10 work igel cum, it muſt" riſſir as it rum 3 and 
conſequently refining only as it rune, ie Mining 
muſt be gradual. To be ſeridus, the poet might 
as well repeat the term pas, as 'follow-it with the 
term liapid; and he might with juſt the ſamle ele- 
gance tell us, that the ſtream wasſtained wich ais, 
W uſe u word of juſt 'the Tame Ig aifieintan.” Mir. 
Gn however FT, entitled [166 o m- 


'T ation 


1 


poetry our gpithets ſhould never; be forced - pto- 


perly uſed they have a fine effect ; but: when they 


are viſibly dragged in to ſpin out the meaſure of 
2 line, and are moreover bald repetitions. of the 
ſame iclea; they become abominable. Nothing 
contributes more: to their beauty. than variety ʒ and 
nothing is eaſier than to render them various. A 
ſtream, for inſtance, has more qualities than one; 
it may be ſmooth as well as limpid; and a roſe 
beſides it's colour; has fragrance to diſtinguiſh it. 
When; therefore, our objects have qualities enough 
to ſupply us with a- diverſity! of epithets, it mult 
be ua ſtrange forgetfulneſs indeed to pick out a 
ſynonim, and to tell the world: e what is ex- 
rehſent is excellet. 


Tux great art of all ſtile i is whe: a writer never 8 


to throw away his words; never to introduce 


any thing into his piece but what is really . | 


ary for the main purpoſe of his deſign. It is 
not becauſe he has a pompous period of proſe to 
diſplayg or has à mind to parade with a particular 

blaze of poetical fancy, that he ſhould overleap © 


the bounds of propriety; no compoſition can have 


morit but in proportion as, it is founded upon good. 
:feuſe.; and good ſenſe ouſt, alway 8 feel an injury 


is a ſtab ON * * FE. or theſe” 


reaſons | 
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ration as a/ proſe- writer, has, as à vexſifier, but 
ſmall pretenſions to our applauſe; it is not there- 
fore: ſo much to cenſure him that I have pointed 

out the preſent imperfection, as to warn my poe- 
tical putehaſers from copying the miſtake. Ia 


wv —— —— ͤ—n — — ̃ 22 — 


hat the eye of the world is much in dhe igelined 


"endeavour to 


0 185 compofitibn withbut tedioufnefs or kau 


when his partiality for ſome new ſentiment is run- 
ning away with his Judgment, be ought to conſider 


kindle with diſdain, than to Tparkle with'admi+ 
ratidn; he 'vught? te conſider that un indifferent 
really may look with the greateſt contermpt upon 
the very paſſage which he himſelf views with ſo 
exquiſite a degree of ſatisſuction; and he 
alſo to conſider, that the nobleſt flight of hs © 


For cheſe We ere ee tans whiter fits - 


Gowi ts werk oben Miba which he imagines 


of conſequence to mankind, let him by ll meatrs 
prefer the fubſtantial advantages of intrinſic uſe, io 
the flimſey fripperies of outſide ornament; let him 
b clear before he ſtrives to be flerid!; 
and let him, w ere he aims at u foridity'of' ile, 
take care that he is not in danger of ſiriking en 8 
quickſands of : 4 dull repetition, or alifeleſs 
Stile! is but a very inſignifcant citeuinftanicey uiiſeſs 
it it has 20a. matter to enden; and it muſt fen 
der a man ttuly ridi culouns dba! who takes u 


world of palns in the formation of i ſehtence, 
which cannot poffiblyanſwerthe moſt intohſiderabſe 


. end. Upon the whole, if we cannot atrain a file 


$i $5.4 


.[toligy ; if we are forced to load e iod With 
an unneceſſary . of wotds," merely to zwe 


our 
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_- "reaſons? an author ſhould always. aim: at- faying 
paenigent things, in-preference do fine omen and 
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our ſentiments a little air of;faivothneſs amd O¹̊e 
I-thiok: it would in general be adviſeable: if we 
_ avoided an acquaintance with pen and in; though 
at any rate plain little froc will becomeaus ini: 
nitely better than æ taudey fantaſtie dont covered 
entirely with: tinſel, and marhing us: but 20'the 7 
e a * 
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e. 3 PEGS pane = the-Bubley feſt 
preſumed to ſolicit the attention of the Public, 
and during that period he has been happily farour- 
ed with a reception, which while it does the 
higheſl honour: to the generoſity of bis readers, 
amprefles. the moſt- lively ſenſe: of gratitude upon 
his heart; yet this encouragemetit. he has not u- 
nity to aſcribe even by implication, to the account 
vf ſuperior abilities; on the contrary; he is hum- 
ble enough to confeſs a conſciouſneſs, that the rec- 

titude of his intentions in the cauſe of virtue has 
been the principal baſis of his ſuceeſt; and is:ſatis- + 
fied that he owes his little reputation more to the 
uprightneſs of his deſign, than to the extent of his 
underſtanding; yet upon recollection, he is not 
ure but he betrays a greater ſhare of ſelf-ſuſficience 
even in his humility, than if he had laid the moſt 


arrogant pretenſion to parts: the world however has 
eee nnn 
plied 
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plied with, where they are neither ridiculous nor 
criminal ; therefore, though a well- meaning mind 
may be reckoned among the firſt of all the human 
n ſtill as it is a qualification which 
every body bas it in his power to poſſeſa, a: mah 
eannat be ſaid to raiſe himſelf infolently above his 
neighbours, when he claims no more than hat he 
willingly allows to the meaneſt of them all. 
1 HE kindneſs of the Public having now put it 


„ 6% 


% 


my various Papers, and ther marriage of m my nephew, 
With whom I reſide, having conſiderably leſſened 
the neceſſary time which ſhould be devoted to the 
conduct of a Weekly Eſſay ; I purpoſe taking leave 
of my readers in the preſent number, with an ob- 
ſervation or two upon the nature of perĩodical pub- 
Iication, and an excuſe for the evident diſparity- 
which muſt be conſtantly expected in productions 


of this Kind The generality of writers when they 
-undertake to amuſe the world upon a plan of this 


nature, imagine, that becauſe a paper or-two may 
be ftruck off with a happy facility, a thouſand: may 
be compoſed with an equal degree; of! readineſs:; 
and never once doubt, while the world continues 
in good humour with theſe works, but what they 
will be able to go on with an unceaſing variety of 
ſubjects, and an unabating fervor of inclination ; 
the novelty of the undertaking, however is ſcarcely 
worn off, beſere the mind, with that laſſitude 
| nied- it feels in a conſtant application 49.all;ir's. | 
Puriul flags. under, the weight alen | 


Fr 


and. fatigue, . and anxiouſly iſhes to be diſen- 
gaged ; it ſickens at the oppreſſive tax which it has 
thus laid upon it's own enjoyments ; and was t not 
ſor a ſecret fear that the diſcontinuance of it's toily 
ſtraint, but to a want of abilities, many ef our 


moſt celebrated Eſſayiſts would have ſoon relin- © | 


quiſhed their taſk, and-conſulted theit convenience 
even before eee n OO PR thy 
eſtabliſhment of \theic-xeputations; - by OE 
Irn is ſcarcely a walk cb 
reckoned ſo eaſy, or which: in fact is ſoidiſſioult as 
'this ſpecies of periodical publication; inevery other 
ſtile of compoſition, a writer may diſplay His abi 
lities on that particular ſubject with which he is 
moſt intimately acquainted; and may raise a con- 
ſiderable qhare of character by .expatiating on ſuck 
-topics as are moſt immediately 'agreeable to his 
imagination; beſides this, he may allow himſelf 
hat time hesthinks proper for the perfecdon of 
-his wotksz und is never confined by a want 6f 
2 room from delivering himſe}f fully upon che mi- 
nuteſt point of ſpeculation: but the ede id far 
ſlother wiſe with che unfortunate Rſſayiſt: the miſeel- 
laneous nature of his undertaking, forces him <0 | 
furniſb a variety of i ſibjedts, and obliges him | 
enter upon mumberieſs diſcuſſions, 'whicth require 
_not-buly;a general knowladge-of itheworkd;butage | 
often repugnant to his indlination: nor do e in- 
-conveniencies: under which he labeuis reſtcheso; 
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__ Particular day, whether he is either at Teifure'vr 

in health; unembarraſſed in his ſituation or undif- . 
turbed in his mind; he mut go on, and even com 
priſe his thoughts within ſuch a com pas a8 may 0 
ſuit the convenience of Kis Printer: before he can 

well begin, the ſcanty limits of his Paper reiiders 

it neteſſary to conelude; and bis whole Eſſay muſt 
be contained in à quantity of words, which is 
ſcarcely ſufficient to ferve it for an introduction. 

I vo not mention theſe matters by any means to 
 Enhacice the merit of my performance, but to apo- 
dogize in reality for it s faults; a reader who does 
not conſider how an Eſſayiſt is circumſtanced, will 
often have opportunity to animadvert upon his pro-—- 
ductions with the gteateſt ſeverity; he will find ; 
many ſubjects handled with little knowledge and 
others diſcuſſed; with lefs force 3 his good nate 

uſt: therefore mitigate the harſhneſs'of his: eriti- 

-ciſm,-and he muſt never pronounce upon the work 
without conſidering the ſituation of the Author. 
: When I firſt began to make a Selection from the 
FParious Papers which have appeared under the title 

of the BABIER, I was in reality aſtoniſhed at the 
intollerable dulneſi of a nuniber which I committed 
to the flames, and could not help admiring the 
_ (goodneſs of the world, which for the ſake: of à ſew, 
I hope not altogether unworthy the regard of a 
good man, could patiently put up with ſuch heaps 
of ſtupidity 3 the more I conſidereti the generoſiey 
of the Public, ther more I was encduraged to g 
on with my Selection; the ſame caudour which 


e 71 If =] experienced, 
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experienced, when I appeared periodically, I flat- 
tered myſelf would attend the publication of a vo- 
luume or two; eſpecially when by weeding out the 
moſt inſufferable papers, I had in ſome meaſure 
rendered myſelf leſs undeſerving of the general pro- 
tection: ſuch of my readers therefore, as may not 
be aſhamed to ſee me in their libraries, have now 
an opportunity of buying me in volumes. Yet 
greatly as I have been encouraged wel the OI 
the purchaſers of 


OWEN” 8 WEEKLY CHRONICLE 
will have occaſion to be pleaſed at my declining 


to labour any longer in their ſervice, as a gentleman - 


of real genius, is to fill up the column which I 
have enjoyed in that Paper, with an Eflay entitled, 
THE WISDOM OF THE barn gr . 2d 

on, A 


E REGISTER OF PUBLIC ABSURDITIES: 


in which, I doubt not, but they will find infinitely 
more entertainment; occaſionally, I ſhall requeſt 
the author to favour me with a place, for though my 
engagements will not allow me to write without 
intermiſſion, I ſhall embrace every opportunity of 
aſſuring the Ladies and Gentlemen, who have hitherto 
honoured me with their protection, that I amy 


with the greateſt gratitude and reſpect, , 
_ their moſt devoted humble ſervant, 


. : | Tun BABLEX. 
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